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Preface 


TniSBOOKisa record of several journeys In a limited search* 

I wished to con^dnoe myself — and infonn myself — about the 
Old Stone Age art of the caves in France and Spain* When I began^ 
I knew ihe classic c^es only by book and hearsay, I knew the animal 
imageS;, the bisong the reindeer, the wild horses and red deer and 
ibex and mammoth and woolly rhinoceros, only by copies and 
photographs. These are ne\^er a sobstirute for the real thing; and I 
very' soon discovered and confirmed w^hat 1 already suspected — 
that the very best of copies and even the best of photographs cannot 
help distorting the ancient cave-paintings and engravings* They 
always diminish the force of these strange works of art, alwaj^s 
damage their elegance and verve, always falsify them. 

So this IS a book about my direct response to an art; but it is 
also about the caves, about the adventure of visiting tlie caves, 
about France and Spain and Umestone country, and today^s dr- 
cumstanees in contrast to the sav'age conditions which ihe cave- 
artists or artist-magicians knew in the Upper Palaeolithic* Also the 
book deals just a bit with the first discovery^ of Upper Palaeolithic 
man and of his art of die caves, and the way in whidi the art came 
to be accepted so gradually and so reluctantly. 

I should add at once that there are no chapters about the art of 
the cave-shelters on the Mediterranean side of Spain — w^Mch is 
ardiaeologically of a different proT,nnce^ and in style and feeling 
altogether of a different school. But then a book of reactions cannot 
pretend to react to eyerything or to be expertly art-histotical or 
expenly archaeologtcah 

If archaeologists find aTchaeoIogicil mistakes, I hope they will be 
kind^ They should be, because textbooks which deal with the Upper 
Palaeolithic are now, T am assured by an archaeologist, just about 
twenty or thirty years behind the ad’^i^ce of knowledge. They 
win agree, at any mte, that the feet of the art of die taves is an 
astounding one in human history^; and is wonderfully worth cele¬ 
brating ’— in all the possible and appropriaie ways* 

I am grateful to my friend Carl Nesjar of Oslo for his photo¬ 
graphs of the Vezifere Valley, Lascaux, Cougnac, Pech-Merle, Cap 
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PREFACE 


Blanc, Teyjat and Ntaux. For oihet photographs I must thank M. 
Romain Robert of TarascoTi-5iir-Aiij6ge (Mas d'Azil); A- F. 
Kersong (Les Trois Frfeta); Mr A. G. Thompson (Bacon Hole); 
the French Government Tourist Office (Plates 14 and 19) and the 
Coiamissioii Internationale d'Art Pi^historique (No, 3). Ttie odier 
photographs are my own. 
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The Red Lad^ 


It IS A PLEASANT joumej* to die civeSj to tbe begiimings of zrij 
or, if not die b^mningSj then to die most andent images, the most 
andent painiings in red octre and black manganese, the most 
andent engravingSj the most andent carvings, which have come 
down to tiSj Or n hich w^e have yet discovered. 

The sun hzid shone steadily for most of the way dirongh France, 
on a journey which had afforded a cross-section through jumbled 
layers of the arts of man. I leant back and thought, full of wine, 
coff^ cream-cheese I had bought in die morning's market, and 
I had cooked on a stove, by thk stream, under poplar 
trees tnll and naked up to a high leafage which shaded me just 
enough from the mid-moming sun: 1 was near Lascaux, and the 
long road I had left for a while had led me to gardens of art and 
pleasure: to Ermenonville up in the north, W'here Rousseau lay 
buried for a while on an island in the lake; to Versailles, which had 
fountains, alley's of trees all made ro lean one way, and grottoes, 
which are ciyes of artifice; to RamiciiilleE, where Clouet took the 
death-mask of Francis 1 , where there had been more caves of ardfice, 
and a pastoral cottage patterned with pale blue mussel shells, in 
which elegant ladies could play at being elegant milkmaids. 

The main roads from the dividing English Qiannel had taken 
me to cathedrals, to Beauvais, inimense, narrow, fragmentary, gtey, 
diny, northern, liskig in the rain so slenderly (to change to the 
outer view) above a lovm cracked by i^'ar; to Chartres, when the 
sun was already cxcreine outside the great doorway, whidi I had 
entered — this is neater the feeling of the caves — as into the 
centre of all solemn blackness or black coolness, as into a cool 
enormous planeEaHum designed only for that sparkle and those 
impossible yet natural colours the sun was driving ilirotigh the glass 
(colours chJefiy a minghng of the comfiowers and the poppies 
which grew along the road from RambouilleE to Chartres); a divine 
cave — all caves are divine — in w^hich I was disttacted from die 
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blue and scarlet only by tiny candJe star^ twirdding deep inside the 
blackness, at a lower levelj around the altar of the Virgio* 

After a wtiile I had sickened of the resumed glare of the road on¬ 
ward to the south-west and the caves; I had made a detour below 
Chartres which had landed me in Elieni- Here Proust lived and first 
knew' the world and the iiawdioms, here was a medalUon of the great 
man in hlcH^idless plaster hanging above aspidistras in a hotel across 
the square ftoiu a church full of peonies and the SKnt of peonies, 
below a painted roof^ here they preserve that house from ’ndiich, in 
the lost yet recovered nmej Tante Leonie obsen'ed tile lives of 
^Combray* through windows of a room upstairs, in which she gave 
the child die magic scraps of petite soaked in lime-tea- 

1 had been inveigled into diat dull house* 

From Elicis or Comhtay there had been still a long W3,j to go, 
two hundred and fifty miles at least, to art created twentj^, nearer 
thirty thousand years before tlie mind of this Marcel Proust also 
created, Yace to face\ as be said (and the procsss was not so different), 
'with something which did not so fin: ecbd, to which his mind alone 
"could give reality and substance, which his mind alone could bring 
into the light of day". Eliers is on the Loir m die department of 
Eure-et-Loir. I had to go on towards the Pyrenees, crossing, under 
the yellow hmom of so many ntedieval love-songs, both Loir-et- 
Cher and Indie-et-Loire, until I liad reached greyer Vienne and 
Haute-Vicrme aud Clmrenteg and at last the Dordogne, until I had 
at last reached tliat backbone, that substance, that limestone, which 
was shelter, and which w-as also the canv-as, the block, die plate, and 
the condition, of schools of art. 

In less than two hours I sliould be at Lascaux, I had bathed^ eaten, 
slept. I w-atched small beedes blue as lapis lazuli tropically poised 
upon flowerlieads, I lisiaied to a golden oriole fluting to its^in a 
splendidly unomithological, invisible w'ay high in the poplars (the 
fluting is echoed by the uome, by this EngMi mok or tlie French 
hrhtj if you say ritlier w ord slowly and repeatedly); and I thought 
about the landscape, the whole milieu, tAm^ and the landscape and 
the whole milieu, ntjw* And with some misgivings* Ridden by 
historiaus of art, aren*t we told agai nst all sense and possibility, that 
we must ttconsiTuct iheir original environment, their original 
climates of thought, feelingj pracdce, if we are to ^understand* works 
of art? 
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I vms m a limestone gorge, by ii stream: wasn't die ait of the 
painted caves, in other gorges, along the Vez^, along tlie Beune, 
the C£l^ going to seem altogether appropriaie to now, and not 

I had stopped the car exactly by n tall Military Orchid: the 

art going to agree vdti\ the ^ild orchids, the gras, the pinks on die 
grey rock, the vn\d lavender, the -ft hole limestone ricliness of 
vegetadon (at any rate along the floor of each canyon), and ail the 
w'armih of die rock; whereas cAcn the same hard surfaces wore a 
different, cliiUiei aspect? 

How should one ^reconstruct' — the hateful word — a climate, so 
long past, of thought and feeling? Also a cold climate of actuality"? 

The glaciers then advanoetL, the glaciers shrank back to the Alps 
and, in die north, to^pTirds Scotland and Denmark. The wtzened-faoed 
ancestors of diese Frenchmen of Vienne, of Dordogne, crouched 
then out of die frozen and freezing wind under the long louching 
overhangs of limestone (though the short summer might at times be 
pleasant enough), while up above the milieu of the animals they 
drew, die bison, die reindeer, the wild horse, the hairy marnmoth, 
and w oolly rhinoceros, w^as a w^indy, noisy, comforde® area of loess 
or tundra or pine-barrens, of bare stony earth and black pools, of 
ice and snow, and solifluction: or the downhill crawling of waEer- 
Ic^iged surfrices above a subsoil permanently frozen- 

It W'ould be hard as one w'alked through flow^ers into a cave, or as 
One emerged from a cave into an aioma of newly-iumed hay, to 
return the huntmg artists to so cruel an enviromnent, like a book 
returned to a dull lihraiy'; to smear out the modem picture, to 
substitute such a landscape as they know in Greenland berween the 
ice-cap and tlie sea; for the clear sky overliead at this moment^ to 
subsdtute broken cloud and storms; to drain away die heat wliicli 
warmed the day and the rock, and replace it with the bitiemess of 
the winds from the north-east, from the ice which covered, north 
Germany, Denmark, Noiway, Sweden, all of the Baltic, and lo 
blacken the air widi those pitiless midges and mosquitoes which 
spoil the Greenland summer. 

Or so I thought. 1 w^ in Mondgnac an hour biter, crossing the 
Vezere and threading the street behind a car from Sw'eden and a car 
from California* We turned ofi, climbed the hill to Lascaux, came 
to die scrub of pines, juniper, parked, walked to the cafiS 
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under the pine^s^ to lie stalk wbere thejr sell pots decorated with 
those bulls and deer and horses ever^^on* has come lo see, and to 
the iron doors leading underground through portals of concrete; 
and it was then the storm came, the sky quickly bladcfined, die rain 
pelted^ die mugs and the postcards were tlinist under cover, the 
tables were descnedj and Englishmen, Swedes, Danes, Americans, 
Australians, Belgians, Dutchmen, Indonesians, mi back for shelter 
to th e ir cars. 

A milieu was recreated — in spile of misgivings. The storm 
cleared. The guides had not come back from lunch. The storm 
renewed itself, cleared again, and die guides arrived. A crowd 
surged towards the steps, and the lights failed, and the crowd 
waitedi American boj's from California fidgeted, yelled, kicked 
their father. The guides began to take in two or three at a dine, with 
electric torches. A milieu, and perhaps not the right milieu, though 
here was one of the nasder moods of this limestone country betv^een 
the Dordogne and the PjTcnees; not one of the colder moods, be* 
cause the heat and the whole air were oppressive and suffocating. 

WliLlc I waited, and while this world withdrew its smile, T had 
time to make the milieu worse still, at least in mind; time to think 
again of die hunters of the Old Stone Age in some of the places they 
had frequented — nearer the mark — in England and in Wales, 
not so far from the northern gbders, when there was still no water 
to bar the way between Calais and Kent, East Angha and the Low 
Countries, England and the Russian steppes, dthex to beast or to 
man. 

Several of these places I had known before I, or anyone else, had 
ever heard of Lascaux. The Gower, for example, that jut of land 
which breaks to the sea in Umesione diHs and long beaches, out 
beyond Swansea. In the caves of the Gow'cr — nearly sixty of them 
are known and have been explored palaeontologicnlly — the cave 
cartli has given remains of most of die typical animals of the hunter 
ardsts: cave bear and horse, bison, mammoth, and woolly rhino* 
cetos, for example, red deer and reindeer — and aUo of the hyenas 
wluch fed upon them no less than man; and when ihere is poor light, 
and rain sweeps over Carmardien Bay, this plateau above the sea 
turns dismal and altogether sub-arcdc. Curlew mourn away over 
low hedges, a herd of bison would not seem out of place, bbek and 
wet in the rain, on the naked back of Cefii y Bryn, long-haired 
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maminoiiis might tread om of the Hmesione giens LOMrds Lbii- 
madoc or Oxwich, half in^ half out of the sea doutk. 

Or gOj if you want a prelimlnaiy taste of ihe pabeolithic, to the 
coiiniry around Creswell Cra^ along die border of Nottiiighaiii- 
shire and Derbyshire, Here a grassy, mossy country, a prk 
tundra nearer the retreating gladeis whidi still laid their enormous 
weight upon ScOEland and the North of England, hundreds of feet 
thicL The caves among Creswdl Crags, a small Hmestone gorge 
(with a collieiy atone endand a seTt-age plant at the other), were dens 
of mankind as w^ell as hyena dens, giving shelter from the ice-cap 
winds scything then across uplands of prehistory which u'ere ro 
become the historical Sherwood Forest* Great collieries, Cnswelfs 
own cnUiery tncludedp give a new accent to this cold open country 
(much as the tall stechworks of S^t-ansea and Lknelly nearby give an 
accent to the Gower), yellow buses nimble below^ the caves, Wei- 
beck Abbey hides behind its pbmtndons; but it lakes little effort^ 
now the Forest has disappeared, to picture the Iierbage, mile after 
mile of ic, which die mammoihs plucked with their peculiar bilobed 
specialired trunks, the long grass, the flowers, the moss and lichen 
(it was nor quite the same as a modem tundra), the bare patches, the 
dwarf willows starry with catkins, dwarf birches — to pjcmre, in a 
rolling landscape sdll forbidding enough, an environment less kind 
to man than to reindeer, bison, w ild horse, rhinoceros, and those 
enonnous elepliants protected horn the cold by an overcoat of rusty 
hairs dgliieen inches long, on top of two inches of woolly under- 
hair growing on a hide thre^quarters of an inch thick, which in nim 
covered a cosy three and a lialf inches of fat—^fat w'orth hunting fox, 
no less than the meat or the ivory* 

Tlie hair, die underhair, the hide, the fa^ speak vigorously of the 
conditions of life. 

These two r^ons, the Gow^er and the neiglibouiliood of Cres- 
w^el] Crags;, each, as it happens, have made th^ special addition to 
the tale of Upper Palaeolithic mam In the summer of iSai the curate 
and the surgeon of one of the Gow^r villages found their way into 
the grey gjtsh of Goaty's Hole, which is in die cliffs, w^est of die farm 
of Paviland, about chitty-five feet above the s^ They picked up 
some oddments, tw'O mammoth molars, and part of a mammoth^s 
titsk^ There were other finds, and the newrs came to die Reverend 
William Buckland, Oxford's newly appointed Reader in (jeolt^\ 
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learned, pious, assiduous, n’cdded or welded at this time entirely to 
ideas of a last universal deluge, which at one blow, at one rush, had 
ertinguisbed such mighty tnammals as the mammoth and the woolly 
rhinoceros. 

Buddand had been invesrigadng bones and caves in \ orl^hire. 
In 1823, in top hat and tail coat (so he pictures himself at work in the 
cave) and with black cloth bag, he clambered over the sea-tom lime¬ 
stone into Goat’s Hole, and with his workmen — since tlie archae¬ 
ologist of the nineteenth century presided and directed, while 
workmen (instead of students) shovelled and picked and crow- 
barred and, when necessary, blasted for him — soon recovered 
more remnants of mammoth, and of rhinoceros, horse, bear, hyena, 
and reindeen 

Six inches down in the cave-earth, at a point where the earth had 
scarcely been disturbed, Buckland came upon anotlier mammal: he 
uncovered, or his workmen uncovered, n^ly the entire left side of 
a btiman skeleton- Buckland did not know (in fact, did not want to 
know) the splendour of his luck, the wonderful nature of this find 
which bad waiting so long for him in thb insignificant hole in 
|}ifi cliffs of Gower. Though much of the cave-earth mix- 
muddled, here were remnants of mammoth, rhino, wild horse, here 
were tools of flint, here were human bones — tsgisth^n here, could 
Buckland only have imderstood, only have wished to understand, 
was everything in one convenient and leveaHng ctnnplcx* 

The bones, to his puzzlement, were red ^ —brick-red, *enveJoped\ 
he wrote, ^bv a coating of a kind of niddle « * * which stained the 
earth, and In some parts extended itself to die distance of about half 
an inch umiind the surface of tlie hotiK^# So the skeleton, or half 
skeleton, became (since he thought the bones were those of a woman) 
the ‘Red Lady of Paviland', the farm above the cliff With the Lady 
were not only a number of small sea-shells, small winkles, which fell 
to dust, but some short pieces of rod which had been carii^ed of mam- 
mothivory. Buckhnd, though, was quite sure ihathis Red Lady and 
the odier bones were not coevaL The ether bones were ^diluviaii^ 
remains of ‘antediluvian' creatures: they were flood relics, washed 
into Goafs Hole by that last universal dduge described in the Old 
Testament; and at the end of his list of finds be wrote^ with die 
firmest assurance, ‘Man . . » Portion of a female skeleton, clearly 
postdiluvian.’ 
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Remember, dicnigh^ the dose himmn horizons of 1813^ Tn ihe 
margins of the Authorized Version of the Bible there -were still 
printed those dates worked out by James Ussher, Archbishop of 
Armagh, as long ago as lOjo, before Wren had built St Paul*s or 
Newton had pondered on gravitation- In ikr Seginnm^ created 

the Heaven and the earth _ And God said^ Let the wcitfrj tmder the 

heaven he gathered tagetker imta ane place^ and let dry land appear** and 
it ivas sa. And in the margin, and firmly in the general mind, Arch¬ 
bishop Ussher's dale for this Wds 4004 h.c. 

Buckland‘s horizon was not altogether fixed by an exact 4004 
B.C., but as a divine and a geologist his duty, as Ihr as possible, was 
ro make geology and the Bible agree- The record of the fossils, and 
the dear bedding of stratum upon stratum, life ^ries upon series, 
which the new canal engineering of Buckland^s day made in¬ 
escapably clear — these things raised dotibis and demanded some 
readjustment of the mind, some broader iuEerpretation of Genesis. 
Bnckland, like others, had not found that too much of a poser- He 
followed Baron Cuvier in France, a good naturalist hut in his 
geolo^cal norions an upholder of the Flood. Cuvier settled rlie 
difficulty of fossils by plumping for a series of independent, im¬ 
proving creadOnSji following a series of stupendous catastrophes 
and destructions of life The last cfearion was man s| thfi' last cat¬ 
astrophe, five Or six thousand years ago, was the Flood* 

Cuvieris theories had been in his mind when, three years before 
discovering this Red Lady in Goads Hole, Euckland read himself 
into his new Oxford dignity with an Inaugural Lecture in which he 
pronounced that the Mosaic account, as far as it goes, was in 
perfect harmony with the discoveries of modem science'. Only 
Geology w^ent further—further than Moses; Geology showing that 
the present system of this planet was built "on the wreck and mins of 
one more andmi*. 

If his listeners in their gowns in the Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford 
were uneasy, they were soon reassured. ‘There is tiotbing in this, 
said their new Reader in a disnirbing science which now seemed not 
50 disturbing after all, 'inconsistent witfi the Mosaic declaration, 
that the whole material universe created in the beginning: and 
though Moses confines the detail of his history to tlte preparation of 
this Globe for the reception of the human race, he do^ not deny 
flip prior existence of anotlier systEin of things, of wffiich it was 
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quite foreign to his purpose to mnkfr mentioii, as having no re¬ 
ference EQ the destiny or to the nionJ la^nduct of creaied man." 

And when was man created? StiJi upon the Sixth Day, This was 
Buckland's case, tbai *the beginning^ of the very first sentence of 
Holy Writ was a peiiod -— perhaps millions of millions of years 
— during which the matter of the universe wdiS called mto being and 
destrucdons and creadons succeeded one another^ Then, at last, 
there followed the Sist Days — some geologists and dieolc^ans, 
but not Euddand, considnied that each ^day' might be stretched 
mio dioirsands of years — the Sbc Days of a new' cieadon, preparing 
the earth for mankind and coming to a head in Man's cteatiou* 

An alUpow'erfuJ God, a great EJemiiage, could work by fiat, 
Euckhmd was quite sure, if he willed to do so. So actually upon the 
Sixth Day this Demiurge invented Man, his special creature. So for 
Man, if not for the world passing through its earlier convulsions and 
revolutions. Archbishop Usshtr's ^004 b.c, remained, more or less; 
stilJ giving to oiir hfe upon a perfected earth a span of some six thou¬ 
sand years, or enough to allow for a proper interval between the 
Mosaic Creadon and the Mosaic Flood.^ 

Before mnn, and the anirnnk Created with man, of course there 
had been animals in that long epoch of 'the beginning', there had 
been the preadamire creatures of the fossil reconL 
And the Flood? 

/, tven /, do ^ring a Jlaod of walsrs upon tAe eartA^ ia 
dislTi^ nil yZwA, wAtr^in if tk^ hriaik of undtr h^nvtni tmd 

c^tjyihbig iA<ii h In lAe lariA skaH die. The Flood explained the bones 
of animals — so many of them of extinct kinds — in caves, sudi as 
Goat's Hole. Moreover, the Flood, it seemed to Buckland and the 
less daring geologists — this event (they are BuckJznd's w^ords in 

the dedicadon of his cave researches - his Reliquiae Dduyinnae of 

1813 — to a bishop of die Church of England) "in the reality of 
which the truth of the Mosaic record is so materially involved' — 
could be saved, and was saved by the evidence of the caverns. It 
seemed to Buckland — at first — that the fossUmed bony evidence 
fixim caves at home and caves abroad and the evidence of WTiter- 
borne deposits were proe& of that univer^ flood described by 

* **w iTinafW| ^nuld pLux fH#i -cmErgEncC; of Tnan as 1. tnml- maWtt g zTliFTt^ 

the dcvctnpnKin of frSfn tlti fflflfe ipull p«d«eaKrra, file biukdied 

ihousaAii &r tnarc ycara 
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Mose$ and allo’wed by Baton Cuvier, by whidi^ five or si^ thousand 
year? ago, so many species were made extincL. Bones were dragged 
into caves by hyenas, bones wete remnants of anEediluvian creatures 
which had falJen iheo caves, bones wen? dxified still further into 
caves w^hen the waters came; or hones w^ere washed by the veiy 
Flood from the surface into caves. 

Geology witnessed blessedly to God, argued Buckland, partly 
because it shewed, no less than the Bible, that man who was king of 
a special kingdom of nature, had been created after the hong Be¬ 
ginning. There were fossil creatures or prints of creatures deep in the 
rocks, yes, bui no fossiJ man. At that time at any rate, there was no 
indisputable evidence for fossil man, no skuU, no skeleton which 
could not be otherwise explained. 

Also the universal Mosaic Flood had occurred too soon after dii$ 
creation of man for mankind (only eight generations separated Adam 
from Noah) to have spread very far over the eartli. Man could not 
have reached the North, said BuddaocL So the article of his Chris¬ 
tian and geological iaith thatihere was no fossil man extended to the 
caves in the North: if in such a cavern there were foLind both mam- 
moth bones and human bones, It was certain that they could not be 
of [he same age, certain that, in some way, the human bones had 
been introduced during a bter time. 

Was the Red Lady of Pav-iland, then, a puzzle, an apparent con¬ 
tradiction, a witness againsc Moses, Baron Cuvier, and a Demiurge’s 
creation on tlie Sixth Day.^ Site was not* Goat*s Hole had been no 
mere den of hyenas, who had dragged into it the bones of antedilu¬ 
vian creamnK. It was, so Euckland convinced himself, the stub of a 
greater cavern, most of wliich had vanished in the Flood; into this 
stub had been washed the miscellaneous bones; whereas tlie Red 
Lady, so caitfulJy buried, with shells, with ivory rods and ivory 
amulet, had been a later inset: she was a youngish Red Lady, who 
had to do with the ‘British camp’ on the cliff top above Goar's Hole, 
she was only ^anterior to, or coeval with, the Roman invasion of this 
countty*. To be sure, her amulet, her rods, had been carved of that 
mammoth lusk which had been found in the cave. Bue why not, if 
the RoEtiano^British cave-sqnattcrs had themselves found this ante¬ 
diluvian, more exactly diluvian, tusk lying iliere? 

The charcoal whidi Buckland observed and ihe flint ImpJemenis 
and chips which he unearthed, though lie scarcely mendons them. 
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were Roinano-British as well, he condudjed; most oexoialy not of 
an era before the Flood 

Three years after the adventure of Goat's HolCj Buckland — 
Uean BuckLmd, I 3 ean of Westminster, as he wtis to become — faced 
in another cave, in Kent*s Hole above Torquay, a sstuadon less easy 
to evade. Ai Goads Hole he had. had tlie excuse of a floor evidendy 
disturbed at some earlier date. In Rentes Hole he had no excuse 
There another priest, a humble Fatlier MacEnery^, chaplain to the 
old Catholic finnily of the Carves of Torre Abbey who helped to 
make Torquay into a Victorian -watering-place, had been quietly 
digging and exploring before the great geologists arrivals In sever^ 
parts of the cave he came upon flint knives in company with ante¬ 
diluvian bones. This time knives and hones were sealed in below an 
unbroken layer of stalagmite. 

The conclusion w^as obvious — that tools and bones were of an 
age, after all. 

Father MacEnerv' argued witli himself, Buckland argued with him* 
Buckland, the Bible, and all the accepted mass of opinion inclined 
the poor FaJicr not to believe the evidence of his eyes and excava- 
tionsj mclined him to the more comfortable opinion that, somehow, 
these sealed-in flints were post-diluviaii, after all. Yet, he said to him¬ 
self, in notes for a hook he ne\'er published, *I feel obliged in candour 
to state the ground which w^ould seem to countenance the opposite 
hypothesis.* 

Buckland would and could have no such opposite hypo¬ 
thesis. Buckland preferred a hypothesis of Ms own, inclining ‘to 
attribuie tliese flints to a more modem date by supposing that the 
ancient Britons^ — those convenient Britons again — "had scooped 
Out ovens in the stalagmite and that through diem the knives got 
a dmiss ion to die diluvium" — the deposit, that is to say, Liid dowTi 
by the Flood. 

Is there anything to choose between this Oxford detic^sunteason- 
able reasoning m z S26 and the reasoning of those priests of Yalencta 
who had once venerated the huge back tooth of a mammoth bsause 
they believed it to be a tooth of St Christopher, that saint of the 
stature of a grant who had eaten men before he was convened? 

MacEncrjf's reply — in his notes — was absolute. * Without 
stopping to dwell", be wrote, ‘on the difliculiy' of ripping up a solid 
floor which nocw'ithstanding the advantages of undermining and the 
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exposure of its edges, sdli defies all our fe Sbrts, tho^ comniandmg 
the apparatus of a quarry, I am bomul to say’ — wiiaE more could 
be said? — "that in no insmnoe have 1 discovered evideoi^ of 
breaches or ovens m the floor/ 

The floor, En fiict, vrss *Dne continuous plate of stalagmite difliised 
unifonnly over the loam*. 

This Reverend William Eucklaud, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
Doctor of Divinity, Canon of Christ Church, was an Luvestigator 
who Tiever tired, a brilliant teacher and inspiritEr, a sane minhftil 
eccentric who treated his guests at Oxford to experimencai meals of 
mice on toast, bear, hedgehog, even crocodile- (He had arrived home 
with his dead, skinned bear wrapped up in a Travelling rug. "Now, 
children/ he said, ‘guess what this is, and FII give you a penny/) 
Fossils cluttered his canonry', a round table in his dfawing-room was 
made of coprolites, or fossilized dung^ candles on hb mahogany 
sideboard stood cheerfully on the fossilized vertebrae of saurians; 
enamoured of the power of Pettivtan guano, he sowed the letters 
guano with thb new fertilizer in the dose turf of Tom Quad outside 
his canonryto enforce its tderit hy the green letters of an extra tall 
luxuriance- He was a man of charm, energy^ and persuasiveness. 

Yet sympathize as one may ’wHth his inEellecmah spirimal, re¬ 
ligious difficulties, Buckland was an intellectual eel, he was ready to 
Squirm ridiculously out of a difemim. 'Dead flies", one could have 
quoted against him out of lib own Book, *cause the ointment of the 
apothecary to send forth a stinking savoun so doth a lirde folly him 
that is in reputation for wbdom and honour/ He did, it b true, 
conclude later on that his northern flood which had so violently 
truncated caverns and washed hones into thdr penetralia, could not, 
after all, have been Noah's more gentle catadysm- Yet aU too obe¬ 
dient to his preoonceprions and hb piety, Buckland had missed hb 
chance at Goat's Hole. The bones of his British Red Lady, who was 
nor British at all, Jay disTegarded, more or less, in the University 
Museum at Oxford, to wluch he gave hb collections, where they 
may still be examined, high up on a wall under the Museum's fen- 
tastically' fretted and Ruskinian roof of iron Gothic, femur, dbia, 
fibula, stin sanguine with the ochre of life, haunch bone, and □ few 
bones of the feet, and a few ribs- 

Years after — hut much had happened meanwhile lo drive back 
the horizon of our race — it was recognized that the boftes of the 
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Red Lady and the bones of the extinct anfmals of the cave had worn 
their flesh at the saine timev And nearly a hundicd years later another 
geologist frotn Oxford, anned with half a cmtury^s accumulation 
of know ledge and inference about the men of the kst phases of the 
Old Scone Age^ came again to this hole in the savage cliff, examified 
it again, excavated it to the last incli, and concluded foom tools of 
flint and foom bones charred by fire and split for their marrow chat 
Goat^s Hole had been occupied on and off for long in the very Jong 
epoch of the ancient Jiuniers. 

Re-examined also, the Red Lady now changed, more sdiringly if 
less rotcLantically or sentimentally, to a Red Man of PavdamL The 
reddened bones were those, in fact, of a man, a young tall "Aurig- 
nadan*, a little over twenty-five years old w'ben his compainotis 
buried him in this cave above the sea—or, more likely tn those daySj 
above the wide vallej^ of an exiendcd Severn. 

Could he only have recognized it, had the mental di m ate of the 
age and his own personalitj^ only allowed him to recogni^ it, Dr 
Buckland had lit upon the first of the andent maimnodi hunters of 
Europe, of mankind, to be discovered; and this huntsman here, in 
assodation with the andent animals of the hunt^ nkin to the first 
painters of France, to the men who entered the many-colourcd ctys- 
talline strangeness of the caves; a strangeness to which they add^ 
by phdng their hands upon die wall and spuEulmg their fingers and 
blowing a mouthful of red ochre around them, leaving a pattern of 
strange siCDdlliDgs, 

So this Goat's Hole and its Red Lady or Man stand at the be¬ 
ginning of the rediscovery of the most andent art, a prelude to the 
gorges, the caves and half-cm^es of the Dordogne^ 
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Bucsland, Goat's Hole, and die ochred bones — bene had been 
a tale of mfbsing to b^lieve^ refusing to interpret^ against the e\i- 
denoe. Tlie brief tale of another cavem among Creswell Crags is 
onCj in a different menEal arniosphem^ of anxieiy to beMevE — at least 
of anxiety to make claims — and pexliaps to fake the evidence. 
There ^-as nothing disnial about CresweU Crags eighty years ago, 
there wus not that sewage, that collier}' I liave mendonetL The Duke 
of Portland, the eccentric noblemim w^ho built Welbeck Abbey 
downw-ards into the ground instead of upwards into the air, pre- 
serv^ed the Cmgs for didr beauty- When the railway from Mamheld 
to Worksop projected, lie bad taken care that it should run w^est 
of the Crags, leaving their solitude unimpaired. Across the small 
stream which Howed down the gorge be had built a dam, so that a 
lake divided its Iw^o sides from end to end, reflecting the grey and 
black and yellow rocks and the green foliage. (Plate facing page 48.) 

Here one day in 1870^ a w orkman, perhafM; a quarryinan or lime- 
burner, found the lump 0/a mammoth^s tootli. The news spread* In 
XB72 another tooth was picked up among the Crags, this tune of the 
woolly rhinoceros; and three years later a Derbysliire geologist, a 
cleric once more, the Reverend John Magens Mello, arrived and 
began to dig — to dig into the floo rs of Robin Rood Cave^ ihe Pin 
Role, Church Hole, and Mother GrundyParlour, brief caverns 
which open in this little canyon below canopies and strings of ivy 
and through a growth of eldeis. 

Much had happened, as I say, since Buckland came to his wrong 
conclusions about the Red Lady; much had happened between 1823 
and 1875, between Bucldand and Parson Mello, Of rathei Buckland 
and Boyd Daw^kim, the mare celebrated geologist (at dial time lec¬ 
turer in geology at Manchester) who shared the overlordship with 
Parson Mello, as tlie w'orkmcn — archaeology srill not liking to soil 
its fingers — now^ began to break through the undbrurbed, strati¬ 
fied, sealed-in layers of Robin Hood Cave- That mankind b Western 
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Europe was coe\^ with msirimoth and wild horse and wcsolly 
rhinoceros ’was wel] enough established at lasE^ and widely enough 
admitted^ There had been protests, bitterness, hedging, rearguard 
actions, but Fossil Man was at last a fact* At home William Pengeliy, 
a Cornish seaman from Looe turned geologist, had settled the 
trouble of the Devonshire caves* At Brixham, across the bay from 
Kent's Hole, quarrymen in 1S5S had broken by accident into w'hat 
Pengelly called a "virgin cave which had been hermerically sealed 
during an incalculably long period^ Rentes Hole was anydiing but 
T.'iigin and had always been open, a fact urged against the evidence 
of man's antiquity which it had provided. Pengelly attacked this new 
Give with care and cunning, under an irreproachable committee of 
scientists. The w^orld had to be convinced. Making no ttiai pits, he 
first removed the stalagmite floor, then worked down layer by layer, 
examining, sifting, removing each deposit. In twelve months this 
virgin cave was emptied, Pengelly"s men had started in July, In 
September he had already given himself the pleasure of teUing a 
crowded house of the British nAssociation at Leals, all the great geo¬ 
logists attending, that ‘eight flint tools had already been found in 
vadous parts of the Cavern, all of them inosculating' — excellent 
w-ord, sigtdf^Tiig that flints and bones were compacted in the cm-e 
deposit — ‘with bones of mammalia, at depths vaiying from nine to 
foity-two inches in the cave-earth, on which lay a sheet of stalagmite 
from three to eight indies thick; and having wltAin it and on it rehes 
ofhon, hyena, bear, mammoth, rhinoceros, and reindeer* 

Pengelly, like other Victorian scientists, put fects into one black 
bag, beliefs into another. He told a correspondent that geologists 
could now see no way of teconcilLng geological science with ‘the 
commonly-received inEerpretation of the Mosaic account of Crea¬ 
tion* and that he himself was sure that science could do nothing for 
the salvation of the soul; though the Bible, notwithstanding, could 
‘make us w^ise unto salvation'. Tn the seventies another letter of Pen- 
gelly^s allows a glimpse of his view of Dean Buckland, now as dead 
and buried (he was bom m 17^4 and died tn as his equivoca¬ 
tions. 'Buckland mentions hippopoEamufj’, he chances to say, 
'amongst the remains in Klrkdale Cave* — which Buckland had ex¬ 
posed in Yorkshire — ‘and I see Boyd Dawkins places him then! 
(the hippopotamus, not Buckland).’ 

Buckland, indeed, w^s himself fossil by now . He had joined the 
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Cave animals. By 1S72 his ideas, his amdes, or reservations, of belief^ 
had become antediluvian and exdnct, as Vicroiian scicnoe shook 
itself dear of the dogmas of Faith, 

At home, too, and abroad there had been other developments and 
discoveries. Words, foimulatfons, schemes of human sequence and 
evolution had been devised- It was common thought by now that 
men had mode tools of stone, then tools of broii^ then tools of 
tiom An indisputable, or less eisily disputable, fossil man — at least 
his skull accompanied by some of his bones — had been discovered 
by -workmen in a little cave in the limestone Neanderthal, sixty feet 
above the river Dussd, not bir &Dm Dusseldor^ in i SfG, two j-eais 
before Pengelly's w^ork at Brixham, three yesars before Darwin 
imparted a ne w shudder to the world of accepted but insecure belief 
by publishing his theory that living creatures — including man — 
had ev^olved from earlier and simpler forms, progressively. New 
■words were on men^s lips, induding/jdh^t>AVAic, ‘old stony V for the 
stage of making rough or not so fine implements of stone, and 
neolithic^ ‘new stony*^ for the stage of finer implements, before the 
stages or ages of metal Brixham's flints-cum-bones were no longer 
the only acknowledged "inosajJadonsl At various dm^ in various 
countries, between the emergence of the Red Lady in Wales in 1S13 
and the Brixham delvings of 1858, eccavators had come upon tools 
and bones in sinjadons which had persuaded the excavators, if no 
one else^ of the andquity of man- Flint axes without hafb (ot throw’- 
ing stones?) which early man held in his right hand, wete also 
found with bones of rhinoceros and mammoth just across tile Chan¬ 
nel in the vall^ of the Somme* near AbbeviDe* which is tw^eJ ve miles 
up from the sea^ Having a harboiir, Abbeville had also a customs 
house, at the head of which was an enthusiastic amateur arcliaeolo- 
gist, Boucher de Perthes* luckily a persistEnt man, well armoured 
against ridicule^ He found his axes and bones twenty to thirty feet 
dowTi in sand-pits and gravel-pits on the sad outskirts of Abbeville^ 
Though he had made his first discoveries more than twenty yeara 
before Pengelly^s w'ork at Brixliam, diough be had published them, 
it was the unsealing of the Brixham inoscubdons which were now 
the real cause of conriedom With Pengelly^s triumph in mind, 
andquaries and geologists scnitinized the older discoveries, diey 
scrudnized Boucher de Perthes*, they^t last accepted them, as evi¬ 
dence of man's most unhiblical antiquity- 
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Extraordiniirj' yeare these were, for the English espectaily^ be^ 
tween iByo and the eighteen-sev'endes. If it was not bliss ai that 
dawn to be alhi'e, it was exdceniEntj needing a strong digestion. 
Truth and Doubt rose up^ and beckoned, and glittered like the panes 
of the Ciy'stal Palace of 1E51 among the foliage of Hyde Park- 
Prophets and piactitioners rose up demanding truth in piiinting 
(provided by the Pre-Raphaelites^ truth in liieraturep in religion, in 
science, in thought, in acdon^ in scrutinizing, too, tlie problems of 
w^ealth and poverty. You could evade^ you could be lilcp - that old 
person of Bar (these are poems of the time) 

WAi} /fassei^ a// ih cr jar^ 

fFAJcA sA^ j7ai/it4r^to f2ppear mcr^ jejvne, 

TAa: p/acid olcf psriQn of Bar. 

You could despair and also evade, like that old man whose despair 

IriiiiiceJ Aiirt to purcAn^e c kar^:^ 
fi^Aar&on fne rods wAoBy 

I^F'AkA part/y assuaged Ah despair- 

Or firm among old &£hs, you could ally yourself to the bishops, 
the clergy, the unshakabk iundamenmlists, indeed to *tliat eede- 
siasded spirit, that dericalisni, which in England/ said the first of 
the Huxleys, 'as everyw'here else, and to wha[ever denomination it 
may belong, is die deadly enemy of science". But bisliops ’w^re 
assailable, were actually assailed, and in public. 

By Darwin, man now made 'in substance and in striicturE, 
one with the brutes'. By geologists and eKcavators, within tills 
decade, a short span of six thousand years of inan's existence was 
thrust back and back beyond 50 recent a 'creation* to a hundred 
thousand years, then, through Darwin, to a dme infinitely more 
remote; though the proper cvolutEonafy word for man is father 
^becoming" than 'beginning*. 

Darwin looked also at his theory of evoludon and it seemed to 
him that it rendemd life the more noble: " When I vieiv all beings not 
as special cneadons, but as the lineal desizendants of some few beings 
which lived long before the first bed of the Cambrian sj^tem was 
deposited' — which by modem reckoning would be more than five 
hundred miEIion years ago —- 'they seem to me', wrote Darwin, 
'to become ennobled/ 
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Huxlej^j Dar^^m's bulldog, looked at man among the brutESj and 
thought that man now appeared all the mote the "Alps and Andes of 
the living world*! intdligible and rational speedi by -which he acoi- 
mnbted and organized his eKpenence, raised man, so Huxley pro- 
claimed^ Ikr above his humble fdJows; and on tliis eminence he -was 
‘txansfiguicd fiom his grosser nature by reflecting, here and there, a 
ray from tire iniinite source of truth** 

Also man, when he had walked a cold Europe so Jong ago 
with mammoth and wild horse, had not been utterly barbarous, 
which W'as another surprise* Fai uitA oAomj — or with manimoth 
“'at nature's early birdi he might have Ais wunfy'food; 

but he had not been only a food-^thener and a huntsman, only 
a ^hricator of tools; into the bargain he had bebeved, so it now 
appeared, in a life after death; and he had been an artist" which 
brings us nearer to the tale of Creswell Crags in the eighteen- 
seven ties. 

That palaeolithic man was an artist, who took art bej^ond the 
chipping of hatchets from flint, was first recogni^ ifi i% 6 q by a 
more than middle-aged Frenchman, £douard Lartet, geologist, 
palaeontologist, and arcliaeoJogist, a lawyer by training and a magis¬ 
trate, used EO w'orking out case^ weighing evidence, and reaching 
tile certainties of a verdict. He had just investigated a cave-shelter, 
and then a cave, in the foothill counciy of the Pyrenees. Tiie shelter 
(since des troyed by quaming) was in the side of a hill near Aurig- 
nac, a small towTt in the HauEe-Garorme. Lartet had arrived there in 
iS6q, eight years after a roadman had broken into the shelter and 
discovered skeletons, all of which were piously reburiefl, by instruc¬ 
tions of the mayor, in the Auiignac graveyard* But he found tmough 
there still; he found bones of cave-bear, mammotli, bison, reindeer, 
rhinoceros, a few human hones, and an amulet, carved and per¬ 
forated, made of a bear's tooth — ^ enough to oonvinoe himself, after 
some doubt, thaE this shelter had been a burial place of Old Stone 
Age huDiers. Today 'Aurignadan", from Aurignac, survives to 
designate the second of the chief ^cultures" into which archaeology 
now divides the final or upper portion of the Old Stone Age — the 
culture which embraces the first mists of tnankind, or the first who 
are known to us with cercaintyA 

' These seqmnoe fsec the scoaCidl df Ou|ii(cr Bfc ChaKl- 

pcmifilirv, Auxigrocud, GnVett^ or F^ri^ardian, Sohincao, Biui MagriaLmian. 
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After this cave-ahdter, the cave which Larttr also investigated^ 
many miles to the soudi-east^ by the town of Massat in gave 

him in this same year less equivocal rew'ards* There w'ete blackened 
hearths in the £oor of the cave, there were implements of bone as 
well as flint — and there wss an engraving. Here ona piece of antler 
was the scratched outline of the head of that animal which must so 
often have disputed homes with the men of the Old Stone Age — 
the cave-bear* 

Much further north in Vienne, in a cavie called Cha&ud, on the 
QiarentEj near Savign^j there had been found about twenty years 
before a small piece of rdndecr bone engraved with two reindeer 
hinds^ head IQ tail* No one guessed its origin or age. Lartet now saw 
that it was not GauHsh or ‘Celtic": it was anodier huntsman's piece, 
another piece of the primeval an, no less than Lartet's engraving of a 
cave bear from the cave a£ Massat* 

Here, then, was the Palaeohrhic Artist “ though the world was 
neither impressed nor ctjuvinced by Lartef s publication of the facts 
In iS6i. 

If others could doubt the date of the funeral ceremonies of the hill¬ 
side of Auriguac, burials were soon found which altow^ed no over¬ 
whelming scepticism- 

In 1863 fdouard Lartet settled to digs and siftings and discoveries 
along the wriggling valley and between the bbek bulging rVt^h of 
the V^re. He found time, though, in the same y^r to go with 
Hugh Fdcouer, the palaeontologist who had been lesponsihle for 
the start and the plan of Pengelly*s investigations at Brixham, to the 
University Museum at Oxford, where he pondered the bones of 
the Red Lady and the mammoth ivories from Goat's Hole. At Les 
Eyzies, by the V^z^re, his son Louis in i8dS excavated in the difF 
the small cav^ or shelter of Cro-Magnon, which had filled to the roof 
in the course of many thousands of years. They were building the 
railway at that time from Perigueux down to the valley of the Dor¬ 
dogne, and deeding an embankment, the constructors had removed 
many tons of andent debris filling the angie just here betw^een she 
clilT and the river. More of the debris uras taken to repair a road- So 
the shelter was revealed, and then bones, flints, and rwo skulls. 
Lartet's son took charge. He uncovered hearths, bones, bone bnple- 
ments, worked flints, the tusk of a mammotli, and, fir at die hack, 
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bits and pieces of three more huroans^ making Sve m aU^ three men, 
and a woman with parts of the skeieton of her embryo. She had been 
IdllMi in pregnancy, a hole in her skull above one eye showing where 
the spear had entered^ 

These men and the woman w^ere Aorignacians as weU* Sea-shelb 
perforated for neddaces lay among the bones^ and nearby was an 
oval pendant of mammoth ivory^ Red ochre had stained the skull 
and the femur of one of the men* Louis Lartet’s father at once recog¬ 
nized the likeness between these Cro-Magnon burials and the bunal 
of the Red Lady. 

In 1872 a cave overlooking the Mediterranean between Mentone 
and Grimaldi gave up its dead, another palaeohihic skeleton as like 
as like In drouiistanccs to Pavibnd's Red Lady. Tliis andeni man 
lay as if asleep on his left side, his knees slighdy bent, his hands 
raised towards his chin, his skull stained with tied ochre, as if 
ochre hod been packed round his corpse or painted on his bones to 
supply the blood of life for a continuation of life (prehistoric men 
were well supplied with red ochre, which is common in limestone as 
a w'aterbome replacement and deposit)* Here, in this Grotta del 
Caviglione, were the sea-shells again, pen winkles bored with holes 
which the buried man seems to have worn as an anklet and in a 
chaplet around his head- 

Hete again were chipped flints, and bones of the extinct and by 
now familiar animals. Here palaeolithic shellfish-eaters and hunters 
had the sense to chpose what must have been then (as it is now) 
one of the sunniest, vrarmest comers of the European coast* It 
is the winter coast of villas and bougainviUaeaT of terraces of car¬ 
nations and margueritES; and people bathe all the year round from 
the little stony beach below' the caw (which is across the Italian 
border)* 

Before the year was out this Man of Mentone was in a glass case 
in the Natural Histoty Museum in Paris, in the Jardin des Plantes, 
for the world to examine* And once again he w^as a find of the Age 
of Railsvay's, Emile Riviere, the excavator, was able to get at him 
and at other skeletons he soon exhumed in caverns alongside, be¬ 
cause the debris which half blocked the entrances had to be shifted, 
as the new rail way crept forward between the blue sea and the tawmy 
rocks, joining Nice to San Remo and Genua and taking, below the 
Seaside mountains, the old historic lirte of die Via Auieiia. 
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If the two engravings could be doubted — dtit bear's head and 
those reindeer hinds — Edouard Lartet and his rich English friend 
Henry Christy found enough, as they delved dong the V^re, to 
eonvince ihe last unbeliever. A letter in TAe Times is — or was — - a 
passport to belief. Readers spread their Times one day in Marcli, 
1S64, 10 find a letter about the exenvadons from Hu^ Falconei^ 



JHag^k/dan keadc^ fr&m Gratu ik la Marche 


Art, they now learned^ began ndlber with Raphael nor even with 
Apelles, but in the caves and the shelters of due airondlssemenE of 
Sarlat, on the banks of the Venera, many thousands of years before 
the first summer exhihinoo of the Royal Academy. Hugli Falconer 
told them how Monsieur Lartet and Mr Christy had found new en¬ 
gravings of animals in a Qve at Les Ejides, as Weil as carvings in 
reindeer horn at Laugede Basse wdiich, he affirmed, w^ere 'marvels 
both of artistic design and of execudon\ 

In May, when die v'aUey looked its greenest and happiest, Chdsty 
took a party of English experts around the excavations. They stayed 
a night at Montignac (liltle aware of the greater marvels of cave 
painting sdll awaiting their discoverer underneath the pittes and ihe 
scnib overlooking the town); next day they floated down the black 
waters of the Vet^ visiting site after sitCi at Le Moustkr, La Made¬ 
leine, Laugcrie Haure and Laugerie Basse and Les Ej-zies, ready to 
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fetum as ambas^ors of a new world of aodquity, in which^ as one 
of them was to teport^ 'the works of Hmmn Art^ sho wed 'facuJdes 
of design beyond rliose of mere savages’. 

Lartiet in diis same moniii of T3d4 took Hugli Falcon^" co Inspect 
the sbelmis dong the riven They came to La Madeleine where he 
and Christy were still ocavrating (from this sheltEr comes the word 
^Magdalenian^ for the last of the Upper Palaeolithic culmies)^ At 
the verj^ moment of thdj amvd die labonrer^ picked out five piecs 
of a length of maimnoth ivory. Lartet fixed the pieces together, 
noticing lines on the surfiioe. The friends bent their heads over 
it, and Fdconer recognked a mammoth. They were looking at a 
picture — the first er^^er to be recovered — of a beast so long extinct, 
yet so long frimiliar from hones and skulls and cudrs and teeth, and 
a few incoroplete carcases froaen in Siberia^ and it was drawn by 

an artisi who knew the manuuodi as well, for example^ as Sir John 
Everett Millais (then bu^ on a picture of his small daughter asleep 
during the sermon) knew little girls in chiunh or as Sir Edwin Land¬ 
seer knew his Monarch of the Glen. 

The Yakut and ihe Tungus of Siberia said that the mammoth 
was a creature which lived underground, unable to endure the $nr- 
face of the world. 

It had come lo the surface- Here was the domed forehead, here 
were the rusks, the shaggy hair hanging from the Hanks, the raised 
laiL Here w^as the fir^t indubitible engraving or drawing of an 
animal indubitably extinct. 

Ie w'as evidence indeed; evidence, in words of that letter Hugh 
Falconer had sent to TAa Timej^ whidi could no longer be "dispar¬ 
aged by cursory observers and light reasonera'. This engraved 
dephant ouWeighed die rest of the finds of Lartet and Christy ^ 
though sheerly as art it might soon be surpassed by engravings 
from other palaeolithic sites, as it certainly was, for example, by the 
W'onderfiil grazing reindeer described ten years later from a hunters" 
cave near Lake Coustnnoe, m ihe far north of SwTtzerbrid. 

Pleasant to recall that Henry Christy, banker,, businessmari, 
traveller, friend of £. B. Tylor the first of modem anthropologists, 
had been inspired to his study of tile Lnfmcy of mankind by all the 
artifacts of the modem world which the Gre^at Exliibition of JS51 
liad summoned into the Crystal Palace. The clinching triumph in 
Pengetty's virgin cave ac Brixham in had turned him &om 
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[ravel in space to travel in dme^ and to his serabblii^ along the 
V-ezSte (all of which Qidsty Enanced) side by side with the grtat 
Edouard Lartct. 


Such u'as the extraordimiy^ eidEenieiit of the years; and such w^as 
the position in i 375 , w'hen the Reverend Mr Mello and rhe yoim^sh 
Mr Dawkins fw^DetratEd to the quiemess, solitude, and aristociati- 
calJy guarded beauty of Creswell Crags^ Christy was now dead, 
Lartet was dead, after pmctairning, like heralds at an accession, Man 
who knew the Manunoth, Man who hunted so long ago, so near the 
gladeis of a newly demonstrated glacial epoch, as die Hunter Artisn 
But, alas, he liad been the Hunter Artist — in Franrs^ This art had 
just been familiarized by the superb plates of a superb volume pub¬ 
lished in London and paid for by his family out of Christy's estate. 
Bui this undeniable if liniited art, alas — w^as Franck arr. 

CaViK had been cleared at home, in England, in Wales, caves in 
Glamorgan, in Yorkshire, in the Mendips, in Devon, men had lived 
in them, their tools, their weapons had been recoverefl, and die 
bones of the chase; was there no FftgUsk cave art^ after atL^ 

The newest caves — these Derbyshire caves, this Robin Hood 
Cave among Creswell Crags — nnght now tell if England also was 
to have its glory. And who should be vehicle of the news if not 
Mr Dawkins, who was in the bosom of geology, and archaeology, in 
the direct succession; lecturer in geologj', FeUow of the Royal 
Society^ the Geological Society, and the Society of Antiquari^? 
Baroness Burdeit-Coutts, richest and most formidable, most inde- 
hitigable and most Intelligent of Victorian philanthropists, who con¬ 
cerned herself with eveiy'one and everything from shoeblacks and 
stables for the donkeys of costermongers to the sdenocs and the 
plight of Turkish peasants and AtLstralian aborigities, liad been the 
friend and the pupil in geology of Dr Buckknd; and at Buckknd's 
Oxford she had endowed two scholarships for the encouragement of 
geological science- Dawkins had been the first of her scholars; and 
to the Baroness he had just dedicated hk first book, his Grve Jfimi- 
mg^ in which he bremght Bnddand^s cav^cm researches of 1S13 up to 
date+ He had dug in caves himself^ he had visited cave districts in 
France and French museums, had known Christy and Lartet. Now 
that the older men w^ere dying off^ Dawkins was ^tablishing him- 
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self as King of tile Cayem. Dawkins^ if nny Dn^ should have his 
sliare in the discover^'' of the fir^t English ca^-'e art. 

The escavatipns began, delegated by the overlordBj Dawkins 
and Mello, to a superintending mo-seuni curaior froin Derby^ and 
by him to labotirers* Blades of flint and flint scrapers and rough 
implements of quartzite were found, and bones and teeth. Here 
again wete nmmmotl], bison^ reindeetj wild horsey rhinoceros^ 
hyeua. 

Tbe overlords u'ete not always present. But both were there one 
day in July, 1871:5. The bbourers dug inside Robin Hood Cave by 
the small light of candles, w'hen one of the two overlords, Parson 
Melio, observed that a small scrap of bone, in the cave-ear Ji, seemed 
to bear engraved or scratched lin«s. Ii was carried beyond die black 
lip of rock and the estended branches of a yev/ which ovcrliung the 
entrance of Robin Hood Cavie into the daylight of die goige; and 
there, to quote Melb, another geologist who was present widi him¬ 
self and Boyd Dawkins, bt once nodoed the nide picture of die 
forepart of a horse exactly similar to the palaeolithic figures that 
have been found in some of the continenral caves. Tlie ’^'^Ine of this 
discovery, the first of its kind made in this country, need scarcely be 
insisted on** England's glory w'as assured. Old Stone Age men at 
Creswell liad been artists, no less than Old Stone Age men in the 
limestone gorges of the V^re. 

Yec why was this fragment of fossilized bone not grubby, brown, 
and damp, like the many thousands of other fragm^ts of hone 
widiout engravings wlilch w^ere excavated? Why wras it clean, w'hite, 
and dry^^ 

How W'as it that within four days in the same part of thLi same 
cave, at about the same level, Mr Daw-kins "in the sa m e cavE-Earth, 
at the depth of about one foot. - - had the good fortune to see ex¬ 
tracted, by a w orkman, a canine of Mi^cAalmdus latiddns^ an animal 
whose remains, as all will be aware^ have only twice before been 
found In England? 

AiacAairo^j was an exdnct sabre-toothed tiger which had be¬ 
longed essendalty to an earlier and warmer phase. Its long sword- 
sliaped, saw-edged canines had been found unexpectedly in Keni *3 
Hole at Torquay by Father MacEnery, and when excavations were 
continued there under a comminee, it was the commitree*s eam^t 
hope, disappointed year after year, that further remains of this 
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English would b« detected. And at Jast^ at last, in 1S71, 

William Pengelly, who superintended the workmen in Rentes Hole, 
sniTounced that an incisor^ a single 6ont tooth of MarAniroihSf had 
been taken from the cave-eartlL 

Here, then, at CnesweU Crags, in the cave-earth, in 1876, wns 
another tooih. Here ako was Mr Dawkins, in the right place at the 
nghi moment. The cave was lit only by two candies^ 4 lrnh I* said 
Boyd Daw^kins boyishly, ‘the Mii£/Liiiri^dtLs/\ as the workmen re¬ 
vealed the tooth on a small escarpment of cave-earth, *Oh, my 
said Boyd Dawkins, TengeUy will go wild when he hears of this! 
It will spread like w^ild-fire over Europe!" (Pengelly at this tune was 
still excavating in Kent's Hole.) 

The discoveries seemed too pat, the coincidence of die tft'o finds 
wdthin four days^— four exceptional days in which Mello and Daw¬ 
kins happened to be together at Creswell Crags — seemed too 
strong for others, among them Thomas ileath, the Curator of the 
Derby Museum who had actual charge of the excavations £ft>m day 
to day. Moreover the MturAairofiiis tooth as w^ell was dean, and 
white, and dry; w^heo it should, he declared, have beai grubby, 
brown and dump. 

The finds w^e published in triumph, but tlie two overlords were 
puri^ued wtith disputation and innuendo, e\^en into the pubJidey of 
letters m the Gnar^lim. Dawkins declared that the tooth 

had been found underneath a layer, a seal, of stalagmite; Heath and 
others denied, the stalagmite; and, said Heath, he had noti<^, damn- 
ingly, in the cave-earth a polished channel above and below' the tooth, 
apparently made wtith an Iron bar or pick for inserring an object. 
The engraving wras genuine Old Stone Age art, the tooth was 
genuine tiger tooth. Geologists in opposition now averred that 
teeth of several species of Mac/tairodiLs w^ere offered for sale by 
dealers abroad and in the United States, 

Could ^ome&odjr have obtained the engraving, probably from 
France (engraved bones from excavations in die Dordogne had 
multiplied siuce the time of Lartet and Christy), and could that same 
somebody have obtained the tiger's tooth and liave planted both 
objects in the cave? 

"Mr Dawkins seems to complain^, Thomas Heath wrote of die 
fragment of Max^hairoJmf 'that I do not specify who pboed it there 
or from whence it w^as procured. 1 do not recogmzo it as part of my 
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duty to cotijecttire dther/ He was a wi^ man* Yer his suspidons 
w^eje leasooabkj since both finds so neatly and so feaily satisfied the 
desires^ at that very dmO] of archaeology and palaeontology- Boyd 
Dawkins^ for instance, was already committed by ptiblif^tEOii to the 
view that this great dger had survived in England {torn a warmer to 
a colder phase. If evidence now placed these tigers where he ex¬ 
pected ihe^Ro be, and now produced Old Stone Age art odt of die 
hat, or out of the cave, where he hoped it would he, was Dawkins to 
accept or critidze, to he ready or to be scepded? He was too readj^; 
and both men, both Parson Mello and \Ir Dawkins, rode out the 
storm with an ill-graDe and lame replies- Since then, and since the 
afeir of the forged Pilidown Skull, this tooth of the Robin Hood 
Cave has been scrubbed, it is true, a little dean of old doubts and 
difficuldes* MacAdiroiliis tecdi from French and Italian sites and 
English caves — including the tooth from Robin Hood Cave — 
have been compared for tlieir content of Buorine, nitrogen, and 
uraniEim, leading to a fiiir certninty that the tooth did not come from 
deposits more appropriate to such dgers in France or ItaJy^ to a like¬ 
lihood that it was of the same period as other undisputed bones in 
the cave and to a provisional conclusion that these great dgers with 
teeth like pruning hooks did, as Dawkins maintainedp survive in 
England, if not elsewhere, until the thne nf Upper Palaeolithic maiL 
SdU the old possibility that it had been planted was not entirely 
expunged; it couIJliavc been transplanted from another sumlar cave 
deposit whidi would have ensured a similar content of fluorine and 
uraniunu 

As for the engraved horse of Kobin Hood Cave — there it lies 
still in the British Museum with an honour it hardly deserv^es, cither 
for itself, since it is a poor skimpy piece of drawing, or for its provenr- 
ance, since it is cleared by no means of doubts and difficulties. Indeed 
there were later voices, though Boyd Dawkins, able geologist, 
archaeologist, and scholar and veteran soil protested with vigour, to 
say roundly and with no equi vocatioiiac al) that the horse AW indeed 
been planted-^ 

Su A was the sad and bad little talc of the first claim that England" 
had also known its hunter artistSi of the Old Stone Age* 

Mft hii iSi4. w. J. Sollas df dl* engraW 

(EhDii{i£h in icsclf It may haSiii b«n gcouiiSe) 'ifltrtKlTJOcd into the cive by ^ raischicViM 
pcDim\ 
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Oddly^ ai thtf same tune as these events^ a step was takioi 

dseifrhere which was to lyiak^ engraved or car^^ed bones seem liie 
ornamented umbrella handles to a Tintoretto* One day in iSyf, in 
the limestone extuntry of nortliem Spain, \^iihin the limits of the 
township of Santiliana dd Mar, the cave of Juan Mortero on the 
him called Alcamira^ was entered for the first dme by an intpiisidve 
antiquary of the neighbourherad, Don Marcetino de Sautuala* He 
noticed, as he looked for bones, flints, and signs of occuption, some 
bbek drawing on the rock* It was not very distinct and he g^ve it 
liule attention. In 1S79 this local savant came Once more to the cave, 
to escavate, and it was then that his very suhU daughter with her cry 
out of the gloom of "TotosT “ "BuHsT — began a new era of con¬ 
troversy and discovery* 

A yard or two further inside the cave, where the low roof made 
the passage easier for a child than a man, she had seen by the candle 
she l^ld, the lummous lively red paintings of the huntsmen. 


Ill 


The Wye to the Vezere 


Before w'E oo on to the painted caves of France or Spabi (for 
vhich May^ in a limestone country, or early June, is the most 
delightful of times, as Henry Christy-s Englislimcn found in 
13 ^ 4 ), has poor England or poor Wales nothing else to show, 
nothing else to suggest the nature of n primeval civilization,^ 

Scotland is out, since the gbdeis covered it^ Yet rememher diat 
England and the rest of Europe were still joined during these long 
cultural epochs of die age of ice (and were to remain joined until a 
much later time, betw-een 700a and 6000 So hunters, wanderers^ 

the resdess, the pushed out, could come and go. lodeed there had 
been man in Britain for many of the half miUioa or so years of man¬ 
kind's history as a maker of tools* 

Through the Ice Age, glaciers advanced, retreated, and advanced, 
before a final letrcat towards the modem Arcdc whidi was under 
w-ay some twenty thousand years ago. At their worst — wc are now 
back some quarter of a million years — die glaciers left only southern 
England free of ice. The last gladadon at its most severe covered the 
greater part of Wales and the northern counties and East Angha. 
Yet several of the Welsh and English caves had didr occupants 
before Auiignadans and thdr successors belatedly visited this edge 
of Europe. At Cresw eb CragSj for instance, Robin Hood Cave and 
the Pin Hole and Church Hole and Mother Grundy's Parlour had 
for their earlier inhabitants men who fashioned the rouglier imple¬ 
ments of quartzite, the roughly dripped pebble implements, which 
OGCUrred in the lower level of die cave-earth. These earlier tro¬ 
glodytes may have been soiHie of those men first recogniied abroad 
in the heeding skull-cap of the Neandcrtlial cavern* Neanderthal 
Man was a stooping, slauching by-blow on the human pedigree who 
had bved in Europe and elsewhere Jong before the first Upper 
Palaeolithic huntsmen and artists began m enter from the east more 
than eighty thousand years ago* He survived here, in England and 
in Wales, lacer than abroad, pushed out perhaps by the newcomers 

jr 
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to France and the West into a colder, less v?eIcoming, less desirable 
countrj' near the edge of northern ice, the glaciers in his English 
heyday leaving the south, and much of die Midlands, ftee for beast 
and hunEtT- 

Theie were few- mough, nu doubt, of these trolls or troll-men, 
but one site seems to have been theb^ particiilarly — a partinilar 
home for them in the intervals of their cold wanderings after game 
and food- If yon are on your way from London to Lascaux by car 
you will sweep past it as you descend die chalk escarpment along the 
road to Folkffiione and Dotct, The escarpment gives a vast gnMi 
view' over the Kentish woods of Seal Chart and Ightham and Mere- 
wortlL A darker patch in the green marks Oldhury, a small plateau 
of fojtgloves, whortleberry^^ heather, bracken, and pines once forti¬ 
fied by the Belgae m the Iron Age (in a mere yesterday, against tlie 
palajtolithic scale of time)* The foitglovcs seemed strange to me 
w'hcn I first clambered on to Oldhuiy out of a deep lane. I was alter 
cive-sheltErSj and the shelters of the Old Stone Age are usually in 
limestone* which foxgloves eschew dcddedly- On top 1 passed a 
small mere, drained by a stream called the Waterfiashj which is 
black enough an-cl smelly enough fora trollA These palaeolithic trolls, 
these Neandcrthaloid men, lived in fact, not under the mere, like 
Grendel and his mother in the tale of Beowulf, buE on the eastern 
fall, the eastern scarp of the Oldbury plateau, in sandy half-caves 
which -were roofed writh a cap ofa liard green ^Oldbiuy Stoned 
Only one shelter remains, smoe road. Qigineers Uked this tough 
stone and quarried it along the whole eastern length of the hill — to 
furnish a new macadamked siixiace for the Edgware Road in Lon¬ 
don* Inidals, names, and dates are carved on what is left of this 
one shelter- Look down through the pines. Immedlately below, yon 
see the newest of suburban ehinineys* Shift your ga^e over tlie 
chimneys, and you see beyond the pines a wide bndscape^ you lose 
yourself in this wide landscape which appears neidier modem nor 
tame nor comfortable, suggesting desolation and enormousness and 
the chilly discomforts of the last gbaation, w'hen theKeandenhaloid 
families sat under the brows of the Oldbury Stone, enjoying as 
much sun as they could get- Along this rim, above these chim¬ 
neys, and the traJEc of a main road and this landscape^ enou^ 
flint scrapCTSp cleavers, and axes have been excavated 10 suggest a 
small fectory* 
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Knowledge of the tools of these noU-tden, who were unable to 
survive a new mmsh orinfiltracion into Europe of a heuer-equipped 
Homo SGfienSf goes back to 1863, to the Vds^e, 11 in the scarp of 
dean limestone above the behind the village of Le Moustiar, 

that Edouard Lartet and Henry Christy had dug down to coarse 
Jiand-axes and scrapers aud cleavers or choppers which atgued a 
different culture, argued different men, not tile ones who fashioned 
the more delicate flin t kniv es and flakes of other shejcers such as La 
Madeleine. And with these flints tliere w-ere no bones or antlers 
carved and ornamented and cut into tools. Seven years earlier die 
beetling skull-cap of Neanderthal had come to light- During the 
nesit half century or so, in caves in Belgium, Croatia, and FtaJice, 
such ^d such tougher implements w'ere found in associadon, 
and from Le Moustier die culture of the Neanderthaloids came to be 
called ‘Mausterian'. The tools from Oldbury and the tools from Le 
Mousder are much alike. 

There is a book on the history of the races of men in which 
Neandenha] Man, accurately reconsEmcted from his skulls, is pic¬ 
tured dean-shaven and wearing a trilby*. It is clear, diougli he 
stooped, though he sJoudied, that in a crowd or on a bus one would 
hardly give him a second look* So 'troll* is perhaps an unfair descrip- 
non- If he was no artist, he was, after all, a huntsman skil ful enough 
to deal with bison, rhinoceros, and mammoth, handy with his 
stone tools and weapons which, if rather coarse, were not so ill- 
devised. He believed perhaps in a life after deaths and for all his gait, 
his projecting brow and his sloping forehead, he w-as not in a 
diorough sense less of a /nan, less gifted with intellectual power than 
those who succeeded him in the r&t of Europe and at last in our own 
century, even if the w-ay he lived wus neither so dahoiate nor so full 
of posLbiUdes- 

In England and Wales hJs presence has to he deduced from his 
implements. No bones have been found, no skulls* Yet implements 
indicate tliat NeandtrrtliaJoids frequented Kent*s Hole at Torquay 
and Goat^s Hole in die Gow'er, as w'cll as Oldbury and Creswell 
Crags. They hunted, also, around the Vale of Clwyd in North 
Wales and round the Mendip Iblla in Somerset^ where they used the 
hlyEoa Den alongdde the draughrier great cave of Wookey Hole, 
from which the ise poms out of this hump of lunestone hills into 
Sedgemoor. 
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The Mcndips^ though^ belong more to the supplantcrs of Nean- 
dertkil Man; ihey are more the property of Homa laptenSf up- 
right in stance, more ingeniotis, more inventsve, now pushing his 
-w-ay Lq from As’ta^ Of these Upper Palaeolithic intruders, a few 
Aiirigmdans wandered into Engknd, and Into Wales, where the 
young fflan of Paviland found his resiing-place^ but it was not 
so mucdi Aurignacians- as Gravemans w^ho evolved rather a 
poor yet distinctive mode of existeiia^ up bene so far to the 
north-west. They were a later wave of immigrants from east to 
west, and it was later still that a ftw of them penetrated to the 
Welsh and English huniing-groiiods. ‘Cresw^ellmn’ is now the 
name whidi dignifies their local form of GraveEtian Culture. The 
late time in which these CreswftUian-GravectianA flourished, if 
you mi say ^flourished^ of such a hfe, colndded with the age 
in France of the great Magdaknian painters and reindeer hunters, 
the crowningj consolEdated, most creative age of the Upper 
Palaeolithic. 

In the Mendips, as elsewhere, palaeolithic huntsmen htuied 
ceremonially in caves which the hunting families or partis used from 
time to tune. From grubby AveKne^s Hole, a cave brade the road in 
Burrington Combe, ten such huriab, ten skeletons, have been ex¬ 
tracted. In crowded, commerdalized Gough's Cave at Cheddar, tn 
which the guide taps Jnnie Lsurk on ihe stabedres, diey have 
exhumed the "Cheddar Man*, now displayed at the entrance, as well 
as two of the ander 'sceptres', hundreds of wrhich have been found 
in the Dordogne — diough in France they were carved with more 
skill and energy. In both caves, the excavators catne upon those 
pierced winkle shells which the hunters liked and which link their 
burials and their cave sojourns across England and Wales. These are 
the same little Dw'arf Winkles we still pick up on every beacli, so 
prett],' and SO various, plain or banded, yellow, orange, or green, 
dark red or purple, or ahnosi black. They were in Goat's Hole with 
the Red Lady, ihey w ere ai Creswell Crags, in the Pin Hole. Abroad 
Old Stone Age men preferred the larger periwinkles, which by 
among the bones in Ijouis Larteds shelter of Cro-Magnon, also, it 
will be rHTieniberetl, with a akdeion of the red-ochnfd Man o f Men¬ 
tone- A "harpoon' from Avpline^a Hole, and 'harpoons^ from Kent's 
Hole in Devon, also tell of expert nrindeer hunters towards the end 
of the Upper Palaeolithic, for these harpoons (it is a mislrading 
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are in feet many-barbed spearheads feshicmed from the antlers 
of the very animal they were to be used a^inst. 

For seeing Burrington Combe or the Cheddar Gorge, palaeolithic 
tally, the only correct time would be on a frosty, pall id, brief, un¬ 
comfortable February afternoon, when the Combe and the long 
grey gorge are darted. Yet if 1 were to choose one palaeolilhic 
cave to visit in Britain other than tlie caves of the Gower, it would 
not be in the Mendips* T would be tempted — no more than tempted 
— up fo North Wales to a little canjnon of lim^tone whidi runs up 
from the Vale of Clwyd, aiuong the ^azurous hung hills". Very- 
\ialet-sweet*, of Gerard Manley Hopkins, who wroEe his major 
poems nearby: 

Lovefy vu/ej, 

yfU tAe mr tAmgs wear tA&t 6mld tAh w<irld of 

Cae Gw™ Cave in this canyon speaks more than odiers of retreat¬ 
ing, then advancing, ice, and then again melting ice. When it was 
excavated^ a second entrants- was revealed below day and ice- 
poli&hed, ice-scratched boulders mainly from Snowdon, which 
heaves itself up away to the w^est of the Vale- There were bones of 
tundra animals from mammoth to reindeer below the fillingi^ But 
there were also a few flints of a palaeolithic kind to show that men 
had been here in this ca\^e before an ice-sheet had flowed overhead, 
and deposited its bottom load of boulders and day* 

This Cae Gwyn has its drama. Yet my one cavem would be King 
Arthtir^s Cave, in an altogether mightier canyon, three hundred feet 
above the Wye. It is on that side of the Wye which used to be 
Wales, beyond the glumness of the Forest of Dean and the Dean 
coal measures and sandstones from under which the limestone 
emerges- A lane wriggles up from the road which joins two decayed 
tQWTis of the cultural charm of the Picturesque, Ross and Mon¬ 
mouth- It dimbs the hill of Great Doward, to a limestone plateau 
which reminds one of stony upbnds in the cave districcs of France 
or Spain, Isolated cottages hide in a scrub of ash trees, beeches^, 
wild madder, butterfly oidiids, and blue columbine- Quames are 
driven into limestone sdl| raw^ still pint, yellow, w^hite, under the 
beech crees* Stone is crushed, and a stony powder whitens the foliage* 
Past such a raw quarry, a side lane, or a track, dives downward; 
It is walled on one side by an old grey escarpment of Hmestone, hung 
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with ivy, interruptiBd here and there by a shalJoiv ove.^ The soil* 
plough^ up a basin of fields on the otlier side of the tradcj 

glow's deeply Ln the sunshine with the orange-ochre tj'pical of Hme^ 
stone comatiy'* Everything is clean^ is clear and su^estive* And 
below treeSy just where the escarpment rises and then gives out, you 
come upon King Arrhur^s Cave. A notice warns you not to damage, 
deface, or defile a monuraent of andqnity'. Tw'o nattnral doorways of 
darkness pierce the rock- One gives access to a brief two branches of 
a cave, the other (together wdti an extra, smaller, rounder entrance, 
some way along the escarpment) to a domed hall, which appears, in 
the murlriness inside, almost circular. Excavators have scooped out 
the floor of the hiitl to a depth of several feet* There are signs of 
excavation in the floor of the brandling cave and in the terrace out¬ 
side under beech, hazed, and asJu 

But that is all- Exdvarions have sifted out nothing but a few 
CresweUian odds tmd ends^ Dght a carbide lamp, and grub around 
the domed hall or the branching cave, and nothing tells you that 
mrm came here twenty ihou^nd, or thirty thousand, years ago: 
there is not a scraich on the rock, not a line, not a speck, not a trace 
of red ochre* This cave is not so important, archaeologically, as the 
Pin Hole, Aveline^s Hole, Rentes Hole, or Gough^s Cave^ Bui here 
you foretaste “ and how nobly — the river gorges of the Yezere, 
die Cele, die Lot, the Anglim Walk on from rhe cave: you will have 
discovered by now that you are in a little side-valley of the gorge of 
the Wye, at right angles to its run- Walk a litde further down under 
the trees, and you reach a platform- The side-valley has come to an 
end, and there is the Wye, sliding so narrowdy and so far bdow; 
sliding and dividing arCFund a siinall island of tufted trees which 
catch the light. 

From where you smnd it is mro hundred and fifty feet dowTi to 
tliis dark diiead of river, by an abrupt yet wooded descent no 
longer of limestone but of Old Red Sandstone (so there are fox¬ 
gloves about under the trees)* Admimhle in itself, here in this gorge 
belnw this King Anhuris Cave, you foretaste that metropolitan 
country of the ari of the Old Stone Age m w^hichwild horses 
were stampcided over cliffs and rdlmon were speared, and caves 
were painted, and engrevings were cut upon bone or antler with 
little gtavers of flint, in sunshine, upon the terrace of cave or half- 
cavt 
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Yet in England and Wales thcic ate no painted animab — no 
bison, mammodis, oxen, horses, red deer, or reindeer painted an the 
wails. No horses, no bison are enrved in relief upon the rock or 
engraved upon smooth surfaces of limestone- No find from any cave 
in England and Wales gives a notion of Lfpper Palaeolithic skill in 
carving small objects, or scratching the hkeness of animaEs upon 
bone Or antler or stone slab* Otir few meagre engravings or draw- 
ings — apart from the planted wild horse of Creswell Crags — 
scarcely fill a cigar-box. In King Arthur's Cave thiny years ago they 
discovered a length of hone, oval, polisheci, bctcUed and engraved 
with what may or may not be the convendonal image of a fish» 
It was perliaps the head of a fish-spear, which would have been 
appropriate to the salmon river running so deeply below the cave. 
The slur on Creswdl Crags was a little redeemed when excavators in 
the Pin Hole in ijaj found a similar speariiead scratched with two 
conventionalized images of fish, and next, on Easter Sunday in 1328, 
when they found a bane, more than tliree inches below a six-inch 
layer of stalagmite this time, on which w^s engraved a tiny ithy- 
phallic man—hehashjs counterparts in France and Spain — masked 
with an animars head^ 

One cavern, it b true, may exhibit a very few markings In red 
ochre which are perhaps Aurignadan* It is in the Gower, In 1^12 
when ProfesoT SoUas of Oxford rdnvesligated the Goat's Hole and 
recognized the nature and period and sex of Dean Buckland's Red 
Lady, he lookixl into other caves, including one in the ski cliff 
nearer Swansea. By this tiine many of the surprises of cave painting 
in France and Spain had been discovered, published, and accepted; 
and in this Bacon^s Hole, in a dark chamber to the side, Sollas 
noticed ten bars of red arranged horizontally on the rock. He had 
with him the Abb^ Breuil, most acute and persistent of French 
explorers. Tliey obser%^ed that tlic marks were ooverect by a diin 
glaze of stalagmite; and Breuii likened them to seven red bars he had 
seen in the painted cave of Font-dc^Gaume, (Plate facing page 4S-) 

Perhaps it is worth an expedition to examine what may, after a El, 
be the Only cave painting of the Old Stone Age in G reat Britain, to 
observe, at any rate, tlie divorts between suburban Gower on the 
cliff-iop, in the heyday of the cultme of cold ham and salad, and this 
cave ail by itself in a Afferent environ ment of grey rock and feetted 
grey breccia and Sea Lavender and vivid squads oi Golden Samphirt 
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Most of an iron grill protecting the chamber of the red bars has 
rusted away, "Maiy* and T>cj™" have svintfeen thdr names, in 
19^4, in pendJ, across the bars, some of which ate partly obliterated 
by candle smok*. Since 1^12 the bars are said to have changed shape 
and number. I am not bo sure^ There are srill so far as I can sec, 
and if the shapes seem to have changed it may be because they were 
not pictured so accurarely by their diacoverer. Smah blame, since 
these ten bars would be difEcult to trace or photography Also the 
stalagmite covering may have darkened. I believe mj-self they were 
drawn parallel and horizontal across the cave wall by a human hand 
— which would still nut prove that the hand w-as Aurignacian. And 
ten red smears iiardly make a masferpiece of cave painting. 

To tell tlie truth the ice-free portion of Britain in these ancient 
times was out on a li m bj on the cultural edge of Asb and Europe. 
In the long, the very long apace of centuries, a few hunting parties 
TvouJd have come and gonej and the few tribes who stay^ and 
settled must have become the provincials of EtiropE. There w^ an 
Aurignadan etenient. Gravettians crossed the lands of the North 
Sea from die vast culture-extent of Central Europe and Russia. 
Britain had 'Pmto-Solutreans' from France or Central Europe; and 
there wm feeble contacts with France. But those who stayed w-ere 
closer to the cold limits of die iccj exposed to stormier winds, 
briefer summers, dirtier condldons. 

Food w'as more dJiEcuIi to come by, game w'as not so pro- 
digally abundanL Life had few* settled areas. Of all British caves in 
which evidence of liabitation has been detected, up to now^, two and 
two Only, Goat^s Hole in a more or less cosy position near the sea, 
above land where there is now only the Bristol Channel and below 
a park land of wild horses, bison, and reindeer, and the Pin Hole at 
Cresw^ell Crags, were used and used again over long periods. 

Arguing from the cave evidence and pardy from the native popu¬ 
lation which sprinkled Alaska in rSdj and the North-west Territories 
of Canada in 1^11, the archaeologist Grahame Clark thinks that in 
Elngland and Wales there could scarcely have been a maximum 
population, in summer, of tw'o thousand. In winter the resident 
population was probably down to two hundred and fifty, by his 
esdxTLatey So a riny populadon enjoyed neiihcr plenty' nor that 
leisure which comes fioin plenty, in which man can make mote of 
his arts and iMemonies, 
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Ceremonies^ no doiibt^ there were* You mighty no douhtp have 
seen men dandng in hunting or fbod-CoUecting magic, woinen 
perhaps in love magic, on bare ground near the sombre rocks of 
Crcswell or the Wye^ the Mendips, the Gorwer, or Torquay* They 
would have painted themselves^ perhaps, m white day and red 
ochre and cbaiccal 6nm their fires, they would have greased them¬ 
selves until their skins glistened, they would have danced and danced 
in a conoboree in the brief sunshine* 

But to expect in English or Wdsh caves behind these dancers a 
rich caw art would be li ke expecting an art as accomplished and pure 
as Giotto's on the wall of an English medieval church or expecting a 
Picasso paindng m a Canadian farmhouse* 

In Australia the modem cave art of the Old Stone Age aborigines 
does not depend only upon atiahimdance of caves and shdrers of the 
right kind. It depends on popdadoo and livelihood — in Northern 
Kimberley and Atdiem Land where the art of the eaves is especially 
concentrated, there aie enough people, and the people have enough 
food, so didr lives are not too much given to wandering, and search¬ 
ing, The artists among them have inclination, drae, and opportunity^ 
aa they had in the France and Spain of upper palafiolidiic cultures- 
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Spain ahd saNTaniseei and the cave of Juan MorcerOj Don 

Mmcelino de Sautnob liad seen the huge bLsons in red and black in 
1K79, ^ere a long vray off. Wha tever else had been gleaned, however 
£kr die hujnan horizon had now^ been pushed back, die idea that man 
of die Old Stone Age went to work with paints like Hapliael, hke 
Ingres, or like Sir Fredexick Leighton, for esainple, newly knighted 
and newly elected President of the Royal Academy, w^oiild have 
appeared insupportable in the eighteen-seventiea. For one tfaiug 
Europe had reached a state of high aesthetic and cultural self-satis- 
facdon. The Masters stretched back in a tow^ tile national galleries 
were established^ and if die Impressionbts were bttle regardedj each 
country had its new^ prophets of Art and Loftineasj blown up with 
an air* and with a conceitj which w^ere more than personal, Genuana 
who admired Bdcklin, Frenchmen who swooned before Puvis de 
Chavannes, Englishinen who looked for ethical beauty in Watts, 
classical beauty in Leighton, the aesthetic ideal in Burne-Jones^ also 
felt that the art of painting w'as no less subject to progress and per- 
fectahility than Man himself. 

In such artists it had progressed, had perhaps reached the perfect 
1 want to make art', said Watts, “die servant of ReUgion by stimula- 
ing thought high and noble, 1 want to assert for art a yet higher place 
than it has hitherto had.' Artists — if they w^ere successful — lived 
and painted in palaces or temples of ideaj beauty. In Leighton 
House, in Holland Park in London^ Leighton lived among marbles, 
alabaster, and Persian tiles. A fountain played upon rare golden 
fishes sent by spedal order from Japan. Light filtered on to him 
through screens from Cairo. A cast of a frieze of the Parthenon ran 
along the w^]| of his large, clean studio, from w'hidi a door led into a 
balcony from the art-dty of Venice. Pictures surrounded him, by 
Tintoretto, Schiavone, Constable, Corot, Delacroix, Watts, Burne- 
Jones, Ahna Tadema, Millais, Here in grandeur, in his velvet coat, 
he would receive the dealers from Bond Street, the intermfidtaries 
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between art and ironmasters and sttidcbtokers and aldemiftOj wav^ 
his whiK hand at che pictures he cared to sell fon wliich the prices 
were marked), wish them good raomin^ and leave them to squabble 
among tliemselves, and ring die beU for Art^s man-serv'ant {lifmself 
was An) when'’ dtey' had decided which dealer would part with 
cheque for whaL 

Could a primeval savage be equated with such a priest and prophet 
of Art, such a Titan or Olympian? Could there be anything in com¬ 
mon hem een tlie studio, and the Pardienon friease, in this Temple of 
Art and Loftj^ Thoughts, and a dirty cave in a hillside in Spain? 

Spain w'aa a long way off* If carved objects or engraved drawings 
of anijToJs could be brought to Paris or Londou (and in London the 
British Museum had vciy quickly purchased some of these movable 
works of art, excavated in z% 6 j by rivals to Lartet and Christy from 
a cave at Bnmiquel in Tam-et-Gamnne and purchased by the 
Museum in after the French Government had rejfused to buy 
them), paintings on walls of rock could only stay where they were 
painted. 

When Hugh Falconer had written to Tkc Times in 1E64 and 
informed the English w^orld of works of art by ‘priniE^'al man^ or 
w^hen Lartet and Christy had made their own report in the same 
year to a learned journal, their claims had been subject to a discounL 
They were archaeologists. Archaeologists might talk about 'marvels 
of artistic design and execution* or about the reveladou of 'ikculties 
of design beyond those of mere savagesL But how could such small 
carvings, such small anonymous engravings on dirty scraps of 
fossilized ivorv’ or fossilized bone:, challenge Academy or Salon 
exlubits in wliite marble or Japped inside large gilded frames? 
Falconer had told readers of 7^^ Tlifs&t^ I .ar tef and Christy' had told 
a more learned audience, in some detail, of the existence of men 
who had lived or shelteied in caves^ fed coarsely on fish, flesli and 
fowl, cracked bones for marrowy ^nd sdtehed clothes of hide and 
fut with thread of re^indeer sinew and needles of reindeer bones. 
Art objects or no, wcren*t these men savages, after alL^ And were not 
living savaged as well endowed with am elementary^ taste for die arts 
of carving, engraving, and design? 

^'lien sixteen years later, in iSfio, □ Spanish gentleman of no 
particular fame or intelJcctiiai eminence claimed, in a pampldet 
printed in (kr-off Santander, tJiat proper paintings in red and in 
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bbcfcj in a cave no one else I^d visited or beard of, were die work of 
these remote savages^ what else cstild be expected than scepddsm 
and disregard? The)^ were natuta] enough. He might as well have 
claimed that each bison on die roof of Altamlia was enclosed in a 
primeval ^It frame, bore a catalogue number or a red spot to in* 
dicate a salt More than twenty years went fay faefore the andeEitness 
of the paintings was generally acknowledged; which is soon enough^ 
considering that only tweniy' years before had the -world been coo- 
vinced^ beyond cavil^ of the antiquity of man. 

Don Marcelino de Sautuola modestly called his pamphlet Brief 
Noies on sorrse Prehistoric Objects of the Proyinct of Santander- He 
was a panioi for his own province, he had seen engraved bones, 
engraved palaeolithic tools, at the Paris Exhihidon iti [S7S, and so 
looked around him in the caves of his own countryside, vtsidng 
again this unexplored cavern of Altamira^ which someouc out shoot¬ 
ing had hit upon In 1 3 (S& after a fall of earth and rock. Very briedy in 
liis few pages he described the animals on the ceiling of the first large 
chamber nor far from daylight. There were die *hulls^ -which seemed 
like bison, diere was a hind, and a hoise^s head, and two wild boars. 
He noted how skilfully they were painted, bow cunningly the 
painter had used bosses of projecting limestone, and made a merit of 
the une\^enness of the roof. He no ticed the firmness and assurance of 
the painier*s desigm His eixcavadons at the mouth of the cave in 
what the archaeologists still called a -— a kitchen 

midden, in other words, or rubbish heap of compacted bones and 
shells — suggested an Old Stone Age date, and he argued that if 
there w^ere, as everyone now admitted, engravings of Old Stone Age 
animals on bone and ivorj*, there could equally and without cavil he 
paintings upon rock; which was sense. 

To add to his arguments he had some of the palntirigs drawn in 
situ and lithographed, and he now reproduced them in his pamphlet. 

The way in which archaeologists reacted recalls the processes of 
mind of Dr Buckland believing in a percentage of the Book of 
Genesis and faced fay the bones of his Red Lily and the bones 
of antediliivian animals. The bones of beast were andent, tlie bones 

^ This rommttp-TcKDking wond li Dttlbli. Danish, Eoglislu Fimdi, 

iad argued tcalousiy ab&UT the date of tbc firat niuidffij » be nodcxd and tnTcgd- 
l^ted — New Seaik- Age Eaiddeoj ofi die Cj&UL 
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of maHj or lady, were nor. The abjeccs excavared from the floor of 
Altamira w creandentj archaeologists agreed, the pain flog? were non 
Jotunaltsts came lo the paintings, the public came, Alfonso XIT 
tame, one of his entourage inscribing the royal name on the painted 
ceiling in rdndle smoke* Archaeologists stayed away, except for two 
— a professor of geology^ and palaeontology from Mad rid who stuck 
obstmately to his conviction, no Iks strong than Don Marcelino's, 
dmt the painEings were palaeolithic and genuine, and a palaeontolo¬ 
gist and engineer from France who was no less certain that the 
paintings were moddm and faked* The paintings, this Edouard f larle 
admitted, were not tiitlioni skill: only a master could have dra-wn 
the hind’s head. Yet the paintings were recent, were very receut; 
they had heon made, concluded Harl6 in the best of faith, between 
Don Marcelino’s first visit hi iB7f and that visit in 1S79 when hb 
daughter exclaimed at the siglit of die coloured 'huJls\ 

Some animals were indeed gbzed with Stalagmite. Others, though, 
had been painted on top of incrustarions, on top of small stalactites- 
Don Marcelino was not accused; but after all, an artist, a draughts¬ 
man, had come out with him from Santander to make the drawing 
which was lithographed for Bri^sf Noias; and after all, ha might have 
been duped* Personal Actors of this kind are soon buried, but to 
this capable and brisk railway engineer Don MatceUno might have 
seemed a credulous character, easily taken irL By no means the best 
lawyer for hb own case, Don Marcelino may have seemed ignor^t 
or inefleclual- He may have been fussy, or aloof, or shy, or disin¬ 
clined to argue. He was certainly modest, he was certainly no fighter 
for his view. Vis-i-vis an expert, he was placed like that gentle 
amateur Father MacEoery at odds over Kent's Hole with the 
authority, force, and experience and brisk geniality of Dr Buddand. 

Edouard Harl 4 neither fool nor conspicuous tirne-server. He 
safw the anhuals on the roof W'ere 'natural', they were like the 
origirLals, they were not crude or distorted images — indeed they 
were frr more natural and like, far less crude and distorted, than the 
beasts, shall we say^ painted along die margins of an illiiminated 
manuscript or carv^ on the corbels and the pillars of a Romanesque 
cathedral. Archaeologists arc seldom well up tn matters of art. Yet 
If he no connoisseur, Harl^ may well have diought of beasts 
stalking through paintings in the Salon, of the jnimals of popular 
Rosa Bonheur or Trnyon, or even of Delacrobt. The sculptured 
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animals of Bar} e may have come into his miad. Here as well, in the 
cave he had travelkd m see, were animab executed in a reajgntzafalc, 
sophisticated way, presumably modem in consequence* Tlie col¬ 
oured contours in the damp air of Northern Spain Icnolced so frtsli 
that a age, even a considerable age, seemed out of the quesdoiu 
And forgeries (though of a dilfetent order from the little ^Saii of 
Creswell Crags or the stupendous hoax of the Piltdown SkuU) were 
not unknowTi, by any means. At Abbe\Tlle Boucher de PenJics had 
long ago been victimized by tlie insertion of human bones and 
forged liand-axes into one of his grn^'el-pits. When they vrere exca¬ 
vating the famous Kesslcrloch in Switzerland in 1B74, one of the 
helpers made diaw''ings on bone and planted thein in dre cave- 
Moreover, this caudous tiarl^ w-as French; and the experts who 
never came near the cave, but accepted Harle*s careful report and hb 
imposisible yet con^^enieat condemnarion^ were also French^ and 
human. They hked lo think of the Dordogne ^— of the limestone 
cliffs of the V^re above Les Eyzies — as the Capital of the Old 
Stone Age* If these pamtmgs at Altamira were gen tiine, were actually 
115 andem as Don Marcelino claimed, the Capital^ and with it the 
Interest of the world, W'oidd shift abruptly ftom Les Eyzies to 
Alcumiri, from France to Spain. So the paintings were l^t for¬ 
gotten, dismissed, or smeared widi doubt. As for the rest of the 
world, they bad not seen the paintings, they had not seen the 
pamphlet, they had not examined the suguments or the bthographs; 
and if diey had done all of diese things^ tiie Altuinim paintings^ so 
natural, so forceful, so tiesh, would even then (if their antiquity had 
beeu allowed) have topsy-tur%ied the progress and betterment and 
perfcctabihty of Fine Art and Civihzation* 

One artist did go to the cave. This was a Spaniard ffom Torrela- 
vega, a few- miles away^ named Eugenio Lemus y Olmo, a parasite 
on the Old Masters who won drurd-das^ medab at large exliibitiom 
for engravings after Zurbatin, Velazquea:, and Tidan, and would 
have pictured Art or Artist, one supposes, in terms of Leighton in 
Leighton House or of Mariano Fortuny, the fashionable Spanbh 
painter of the day who had 'surrounded himself Lq his studio with 
cosdy arms, rich stufls and tapesiries, bronzes and faiences, carpets 
and rugs from the East, fresh dowers, and copies of the works of his 
fevourite masters' — hut certainly not in terms of a grubby cavern 
and winkle shells and dead bison and chipped fLnts. Strengthened by 
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Import, Lemuis weoi further and allDWfid the paintings next to 
no merit: they bad been copied from prints by a second-rate student 
of die modem schooJ, he said. 

AD the drcumBianoes conspired to blindness or tndiDereQC& So 
did fixed ideas about the nature of an (from which Don Mmelino 
was freer ^ ™ amateur in archaeology who was also no anisi)^ The 
simation is coinmon enough^ working pro or oon^ with the fake or 
against the genuine. White South Africans feeling superior to black 
ones could nor accept the Bantu origm of the huge 'citader at Zim¬ 
babwe* Scandinavian Americans like to accept the very evident 
forgery of the Kensingion Rune Stone, found in 1898 in JVfrnncsota 
(on a Norwegian setder's farm)^ since it argues a Scandinavian pre- 
Columbian discovery of America, Art historians, postulating just 
such early pictures by V'ertneer^ believ^ed b Van NIeqgeren’s/oiiraey 
to £mma£iSf though this forged Vermeer was atrodous in pabt, 
atrodous m drawings atrodous in senument. English experts long 
accepted the forged Piltdtjwn skull-top and jawbone pardy because 
the discovery w-as English and partly because in 191a a place was 
ready in the archaeological mind for discovering a *dawTi who 
should link Homo sapiens to an even more andent and a more apish 
being, 

VlTien the polychroines of Altamira were dismissed,, cave paint¬ 
ings ascribed to ihe Bushmen in South Africa had long been known 
and cave paintings of the Austmlians b red ochre had heoa described 
and pictured by Sir George Grey as frr back as i34r- Yet few minds 
w^ould or could make the necessary leap. When Don Mareelino died, 
unrepentant, in i838, only one archaffilogisE of the fir^t rank had 
accepted his paintings and agreed with the dare he ass i g ned to them- 
Indeed, Don Mareelino was only vbdieated, his cave only visited, 
his bison and other creatures only copied and published, after other 
paintings and engravings on cave walls had been found and accepted 
by Frenchmen— in France, 

If one sticks conscientiously to dates, AJeamira was not the first 
cave on the surfa^ of which Upper Palaeolithic images were recog¬ 
nized, for in 1878, a year earlier, a schoolmaster had noticed and had 
even photographed some engravings in the Grotte de Chabot in the 
comm line ofAigu^^, in Gard^ down towards the Mediierraneanj but 
they w^erc in a difhcul t cn ve w^hidi could only be reached by boat along 
the river canyon of the Ardeche, and they were by no means dean 
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The deciding event came in 1B94, six yiars aftEj the death cf Don 
Marcelino de Sautuola^ Thetc was a small cave on a farm just above 
Les Eyzies and the Vi^rej which the fanner^ whose house mo 
or three hundred yards away^ planned to tirm into a tool shed and 
potato^eellari At this dme it was no inoie tlian a half-cave or shelter 
under a brow' of rock. Before building a wall across the openings he 
dug back the earth and le%^elled off die flooF^ throwing out bones 
and hints, and so uncovered a small hole at the back. Boys crawled 
in^ W'liggled a hundred yards or so down a passage, and noticed en¬ 
gravings of AOTTnals oti One side and on the nooL Word ivas sent to 
Emile Rivifere, who had unearditd the Mao of Mentone twenty'-EWO 
years before, Riviiste came ^ly in and gradually cleared this 
cave of La Mouthe (the name of the litde hamlet nearby)^ recogniz- 
ing more engravings and a few paintings as w^elL It was to be ded- 
sivej yet this was not Bdxham tepeaced, Pengelly's vUgin cave at 
Brixhain had clinched the ancientness of man, Riviere's more or less 
virgin cave at La Mouthe should at once have dinched the ancient- 
fitss of cave art. It did so in the end. But here the discoveries w^ere 
not carefully and mdependently controlled. Though the cave and 
the art had been sealed by Magdalentan deposits, dsere could still be, 
indeed there was, scepridsnu Yet Altamira was now remembered; 
and to some, at a distance — all the distance betw'een France and 
Spain — its paintings began to appear less doubtfuL 

One discovery led to another^ Knowing about Riviere's animals 
in La Mouthe, an archaeologist looked again at some faint Hues on 
the wall of the cave of Pair-non-Pair, near the mouth of the Dor¬ 
dogne river, which he had long been excavating. Rather than scrape 
the soft wall, he w^ashed it off with a vine spray and made out die 
figure of a horse, tl]en several nioie engraved animals, and a few red 
lines cmphaskJng animal conmiirs. This was in 189S. In 1897 La 
Moudie also led to the recogriitioti of painting in the slit-cave of 
Marsoulas, in a new district down by the Pyrenees. In 1901 excite¬ 
ment shifted back again to the now classic Les EyzJes* Ibex, horse, 
lion, mammoth, oxen, deer and reindeer, rhinoceros, and man 
^nere detected on the w'aJls of a cave m the small limestone dene of 
Les Combardles, up die road from Les Ey-zies — engravings, for 
the most pan; and off the same road, just off the same valley of the 
Beune, four days later, the schooilfnaster from Les Eyzies found 
himself face to lacewHth paintings as he squeezed sideways like a crab 
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inio ihe cavcm of Font-de-Gaume. The cave was shown at once to 
bis friends Henri Breuil and Louis Capitafi, fresh from Les Com- 
barelles; and going deeper into the cave these young men saw^ with 
exdtement, bison^ mammoth^ horses^ reindeer, painted m red and 
btowTi and black. 

The lighi broke^ Among others, it broke now upon Emile Carth- 
ailac of Toulouse^ one of die elder sirliajeologisTS who had refused 
soloogago toagceetoihegenuijienessof the painting of Altafnira. 
He had visited Pair-non-Pair, he had crawled two days after into La 
Mouthe, and now he had read the first accounts of Font-de-Gaume 
and Les Combaielles, after which this elderly and courageous scholar 
acknowledged his mistake, publicly, in a recantadon he named 
the Men Culpa of a Sceptic* In La Monthe he had with his own hand 
cleared the cave earth from the foot of one of the arunials engraved 
on the wall, he had recognized the identity in sty^le of the cave 
engrtnings and the engravings on bone* 'I am party', he wrote, "to a 
mistake of tw-enty years' standing^ lo an injusdoe wdiidi must he 
frankly admitted and put right/ 

And poor Altamira, wliich he had never seen, and had so scepti¬ 
cally and so persisEendy condemned? ^Useless to dw'ell on the im¬ 
pressions I had when I saw M, de SauruolaV drawing^?/ wTOte the 
sceptic now selfioondEirmEd. ^Hecc was something absolutely new, 
strange in every possible way* I took counsel. An influence whidi 
had often had happier results very quickly made me seep dad. Tak^ 
care/, someone wrote to me, TAcy went to play tricks uitA French 
prehUtoriatts/ Ihn't trust these prieii-riiitkn Spaniards/ And I 
didn't trust them!' 

If he liad not yet seen Les Comharelles or Fonr-de-Gaume, the 
first accounts of them were convincing. He trusted his younger 
archaeological colleagues ^—and 'as a nsuli of all they have observed 
there is no reason any more to suspect the antiquity of the paintings 
of Altamiri'- 

AH this Emile Carthailac wTOte in die early summer of 1901* In 
August the French Association held its congress at Montauban* 
Carthailac brouglit the artJiaeologists over to Les Eyzies, to La 
Mouthe — they were all photographed outside, Carthaibc, his 
gloomy face and long side-whiskers drooping above a butterfly col- 
l^, holding a long candle in one Iiand like a penitential sinnm- — and 
also to Les Combaielles and Font-de-Gaume* In August, too, 
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Canhailac had exanilned the cave at ^^aISOulils^ which Tt-as doim in 
hh awn couniry not a greai way beyond Toulouse^ He had con¬ 
firmed the paintings, made out a great faison in red and black, and 
found for hirnself a number of new engravings. Carthail i c asked the 
young Breuil to go dow^n widi him on another journey to the cave 
and make copies. Off they went, after die archaeological excumon to 
Les Eyzies; and finlsliing a day's work in Marsouias they deddedt 
with the experience of La Mouthe, Les ComhareUes, Font-de-Gaume 
and now Marsoulas behind them, to joumey then and there ifno 
Spain and examine for diemselves, at last, the disputed, shghred, 
neglecfed, unvisited AJtamira. 

They reached AJEamira, an improtccted hole behind bushes and 
brambles, on October i, 1901, ihe firs t aicbaeobgists of standing to 
condescend to walk into the cave since Harle, honest devil of the 
piece, had made his unfoitunate inspection in iSSi. Young man and 
old man lit their candles, they looked, instead af a few days tliey 
stayed nearly a month, dedphermg and copying day by day from 
morning unril darkness, while rain off the Bay of Biscay (and hqw it 
can rain in these parts!) hurtled outside. Towards die end of October 
they left, 'gratefijl and delighted, enriched with an uneacampled 
record of the most ancient paintings of the world'. 

On this visit and during 3 visit the next year the young Brenit 
had copied all the paintm^ of Altamira, lying on his badt in the 
damp cave, Linder the low roof, on sacks stuffed with straw and fern, 
with only candles to show him the colour and the detail while 
droves of the most courteous Spaniards crowded around with in- 
quisirive intemiprions. ^S'Tien he settled to Ids first attempt, Breuil 
began to copy the great bison in w'atercoloursj die paint would not 
dry in this north Spanish humidity. He changed to crayons, but he 
had no black, and radier than journey eighLeeti miles into Santander 
and eighteen miles back to the cave, he Ui a fire outside and. pro¬ 
vided himself with burnt sticks and burnt cork. By 1908 many of his 
copies had been published in folio^ iu colour (yet in a guise far short 
of their real excellence) for the whole of a previously indifferent^ 
ignorant, or hostile world to admire — and to accept. Early Man 
had become the Primal Painter, die Primal Master, more skilled, in 
his W'ay, inore clear in his \ision than any realist or senu^realist of 
salon Or academy or of that w'hole cetmiry of self-satislactian which 
had so lately ended. 
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Such things choose thdr timje* The time naw dose wlien 
artists =— e^eoaUy those of Fnance or Paris — ^TSulri retogniBE art 
more ’widely in spaoc and time and culruie, wiih more health and 
humiliT^^ 

The first paintings^ then, liad been discovered and acknowl^ 
edged, and the acknowledged andqLtity of man (which now stretches 
so much further back to PiiAecanthnrpus making sione tools and 
using fire as wellj at Jeast in China, some five hundred thousand 
years ago) had ^v'en history a new^ deptfi^ Bit hy bitj object by ob^ 
ject, layer by layerj correladon by correlation, a short modem half- 
century had led to this cli£na.x of Altmoira and had sketched in some¬ 
thing of the story of man in Europe during the Tee Age^ Much was 
doubtful, mote was irrecoverable, but theie were names hy this dme 
to throw around, from ^Aurignadan' to ‘Magdalenian^; and if these 
names were inventions, if tliey were to be transfeored rather loosely 
from tools to peoples drEenmiiated largely by mference and by the 
contrasting ways in which they fashioned these tools out of flint, 
the names were none the less vitalizing and useful, Frequenriy wc 
see a peculiar roan we da not know, whose "real^ name we do not 
knou'; but tlierc he is again, slouching down die strecU so ’we give 
him a nickname, and for us that name comes to hold his identity'' and 
actuality. In the same way these archaeologienl names applied to men 
whom We know only by akelcton and artifect, and the names have 
ardeulated tliem, resurrected them, and invested them ’with an 
altogether unexpected hvingness. 0 ye Jiy 
of the archaeohgist; isdio iias by now done a goed job in bringing 
Ixine to his bone and setting the ’wind to brtaihe upon them in the 
valley. 

Bu [ the names have changed, have increased, by amplification and 
Sub-division, as ’we have corremed our kno’wJedge or gained extra 
knowledge through another halficentury, from this recognition of 
Altamira on^'ards- 

How does the picture look now? Who, according to present 
^dews and the present store of evidence, wem^ for example ^ for our 
example the various painters and soilptoni and draughtsmen of 
the Ice Age? How do names already tiirown about in these four chap¬ 
ters, Aurignatim, Gravetthm, Solutrean, Magdalenian, fit into rime 
and country? 
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The new d^idng now suggests that from the beginnuig to the end^ 
from the arrival in Europe of newcon^ers of our a^n stock of 
sapimF^ who ousted and replaced the last of the Neandetlhaloids 
(though iniermanying with them to some degree, no doubr, as 
Anglo-Saxon intermarried to some degree with British, and as Nor¬ 
man fused with English), to the transformation at last of a cold, 
mote or less bare Europe of big game and hunlers and artists into a 
warmer, swampier, more extensively fores red Europe wihout ioe, 
inhabited by descendants who were hunters sdll, but more emphati¬ 
cally fowlers, fbbers, eater of snails and shellfish, and collectors of 
roots and fruits, there may have dapsed about a hundr^ and eighty 
centuries, or if it seems more apprehensible, a space of eighteen 
thousand years. 

Here then, in the last epoch of the glaciers was an age of occa- 
sional inventiGn, and slow aiteration, adaptation, and mixture; and 
abo\re all an age, undl the last millennia, of migrations, of Homo 
sapUru on the move to^^^uds the AilantjtL 

For touring and savouring the caves froTU Lascaux to AJtamira, 
CasdilOy Pitidal, our need is not an intricate and detailed (and con¬ 
fusing) account of all the ceroiinties, Hkelihoods, ambiguities, and 
speculations. We need only enough to orientate our experiefice, and 
give us at any rate a scale of the relationships in time- ’'^en the fir^t 
migrants dribbled towards the west, Neandertholoids were generally 
in possession; though territories had been shared with a scattering 
of men of anodier stock of //b™ sapiaitsy going back (judging by 
the Swanscombe skull, found in 1^^5-13136 in a Kentish gravel-hed) 
more than two hundred thousand j-ears before the present These 
Ncanderthaloids, users of fire, skilful tool-makers and courageous 
hunters, as ws have seen, but no artists, had lived and spread acnoss 
Europe in a long warm pleasant epoch before the gbeiers began to 
thicken and devour once more, pushing their fringe of dirty Ice 
dowm from Scotland and Norway and North Russb to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Swansea, Sheffield^ East Anglia, Hamburg and Berlin, 
Warsaw^ Vilna, Vitebsk, and Cherepovetz, and crawliBg out from 
the Alps past Zurich towards the Bbck Forest, westward towards 
Lyons, eastward to Upper Austria and Styria. Tlie Neandenholoids 
survived into the new cold of this last tripartite gladadon some 
thiny thousand years ago, hunting the cold-adapted animals which 
lived between the northern and southern ice. 
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Among the new iiiig;roii& oiir first concern is "^ith the Ajurigna- 
cisn% hunters^ quick-wined and nimble men of the kind Louis 
Lartct had distnierred in his Cm-Magnon sheUer at Les Eyii^s^ 
in liis sea-cave near Menconej Buckland m Goat^s Hole. The 
glaciers had ad%^ced^ then halted and retreated for □ while, die 
Audgnadans enrering from the east, fiora an Asiatic c^tre still un¬ 
discovered (in Persia perhaps), in a time when a far territory from 
the Crimea to the South of England and the Bay of Biscay was not 
too unfriendly, A feTV easterners were here before them — Chitel- 
perronknis (after Chitelperron, in AlUer) who liad triddcd into 
Fnmce. Tliey had no ardsts among them, and need not keep us long. 
Yet like the Auiignadans, and then Gravettians, they were equipped 
with one of the most re\^oludonzuy' and aftetwards most persistent 
items of our domesticity — the flint knife shaped surprisingly like 
our own pocket-ktiife, or pocket-knife blade, "with a long sharp 
cutting edge, an end curving to a point, and a blunted back. Haft one 
of these blades in wood (as they were no doubt hafied by their 
fcnappers) and the modem pocket-knife of all work, ffom sharpefiing 
a pendl to scraping a stick or bellying □ rabbit, stares at one out of 
the past. Gradually the new Upper PaLaeohdiic immignints per¬ 
fected several kinds of precision implements from flakes carefully 
knocked off a core of flinL As ’well as knives, they made tools wliich 
forerun the chisel, the plane, the spokeshnve and all the sctatcldngj 
pickings gougingj piercing, boring tools of our own ages of iron 
and st^ — flint awls, bradawls, and spikes included. In short, these 
later palaealifhic tools argue adroit fingers with a variety of actions 
to perform, in contmst to tools used by the l^eanderthaloids^ men- 
tioned in the last chapter, most of which, though ingeniously con¬ 
trived from pebbles and flakes, betoken a more conservative, primi¬ 
tive addiction to rough cutdng, soaping, dragging, hangings argumg 
less adroit fingers, less work of forefinger and thumh and more work 
w^ith the whole han d grasping Ufthafted tools be[ween the fingers 
and the palm. 

In museum cases flint tools laid out in a row beyond reach or feel 
look in a way haphazard, as if Old Stone Age knappers could not 
repeat a tool in a given shape- Yet making them —^ for instance, 
making these knife blades of immigrating Homo sapuns — was an 
act of developed and assured crafisiiiartship^ an elaborate mafis- 
manship which depended first of all upon a knowledge of Sint itself. 
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Efiective tcioh caimoc be flakecl and chipped from most dints which 
lie about on the ground or from any fUnt which happens to protrude 
from a chalk clifE. The best kinds are uncQnunoa, and h^d to be 
searched for deep doiVTi in natEual exposures of ch?i!k. Eventually — 
but this was thousands of years later in the New Stone Age “ such 
exposed seams were foliow-ed by mining* 

Anrignacians added nerv unplements of bone to tlidr equipment, 
including bone points for their hunting spears (Neanderthaloids and 
their predecessors used spears of shatpened w^ooti, induding yew 
wood). They were less people of the pbitis tlian of the hills, especi¬ 
ally the hill-couniry of the limestone abounding in caves, overhangs, 
fi'^rgss' and witli diem pajndng and engraiing on the roi^ 
begins- Their artists show their hand (this is no cliche) in finger- 
scraw'lings in the clay of Pedi-Merle, Gargas, and ocher caves, in 
hand and finger stendls on tfje rock^ next in energetic drawings, 
Or line-paintings, and engnjviiigs of a rtaturalism emphasizing and 
concentrating the spirit of animals by cuitailment and distortioti- 
Auiignacians have a share (perhaps) in die first and simplest paint¬ 
ings at Lascaux- 

Climate turned damp, dien colder again, and colder still and ttr\ifr 
in consequence, as the pincers of the ice nipped Europe in a repeated 
advance- New arrivals now spread across Europe on the plains of 
loess-— which is a deposit of dust blown in dry arctic conditions off 
moraines Iwrtleruig the gladers and off naked surfaces of land- This 
dust, softly descending in layer upon layer, for age after age, pto- 
dneed the grass steppes of Russb and eastern Eurtspe- Steppes —and 
grazing animals to match — spread in a narrowing corridor from 
cast to west* After the animals^ specially home, came the Gravet- 
tians fnamed &om the rock-shelter of La Gravetie in the valley of 
the Couze, one of the tributaries of the Dordogne), allied probably 
to the earlier ChitelpeiTonian scttler^i. In die east, m Russia and 
Czechoslovakia, tliese plainsmen built the first houses diat we know 
of by^ excavation, eartli-hnuses or huts, 5onicdni& made partly of 
main moth borura^ tltese mainiTioth-huntin.g Gravettians ol eastern 
Europe even discovered the use of coaL Since, by oiigm, Gravet- 
dans were not people of hill and rock, tlieir characteristic art which 
they brouglii with them out of Russia, was carving (also modelluig) 
Hide three^dimensjonal figurines — figures of animals and especially 
fertility figures of women* Often die material was mammoth ivory* 
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The Graverdans made use, when they found them^ of caves and 
shelters^ and were giyen to burying ibeir dead in caves in red odne 
(like the Audgnadans). Through contact with the Aurignadansj 
perhaps, they took to engraving on pebbles and pieces of bone, to 
cave p ain rin g and engraving, painring with colour spiead between 
the bounding linp^ as in Lascaui, in which most of the animals seem 
to have been Gravettiam England, as we liave seen, was largely a 
Gravettian, a central European, mther than a French, outpost; where 
Gra vetrians iu their late survi^^al were touched by influences out of 
Fr^oe- Some day in England, in some deposit of sand or gravel, 
beside some andeni pool or mere, we may still discover Giavetrian 
earth-houses to add to the meagre evidence of the caves^ 

The cold increased, and Solutreans (named after tlie horse-hiin- 
ters* station at SolucnS, a craggy ■wine-viOage a few miles trom Macan 
in the east of Francs (Saone-ei-Loi re), where the underlying Gravet- 
tion deposits of die bones of horses were more diaii ten feet thick) 
now present their enigma- Flint tools delightfully crisp, tegubr, and 
delicate, a new departure altogedier in sense of form and rhythm, 
some of them shaped like willow leaves, imrude inca western and 
central Europe, perhaps coming from Spain and Africa* If in fact 
these Solutrean implements imply a people invading or tnfikradng 
from the south among Gravettians and Aurignadans, it seems they 
w'ere a I?eople who speciali'^ed in hunting the wild horse and the rein¬ 
deer— and carving the likeness of hors^ as weU on the smooth rock 
of ihe gorges. Their fine tcxjls were made by a new technique in 
which a final shape and sharpness were given, not by knocking chips 
off the flint, but by pressing them off with a piece of stick or bone; a 
difference, for nicety of result, like the difference between the rough 
hammering and tile neat filing of metal. 

The special phase of die Solutreans was short, at least by an Upper 
Palaeolithic unioUing of centuries; and while the cold between the 
glaciers nonJi and south was still severe, western Europe knew its 
first Magdalcnians, called from diat shelter whicli Edouard Lartet 
and Henry' Christy had excavated at La Madeleine. Nearer to the ic^ 
fields tlie steppe gave W'ay to aindm, sodden on the top in the brief 
summers, frozen always underneatf^ rich in mosses, low shrubs, 
where them shelter enough, and a spring and summer vegeta¬ 
tion, all too brief, ranging from briJIimt marsh-rnnrigolds to bog- 
bean and cotton-grass. In the soutli oi Europe, despite die smaller 
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Alpine gladers aad still smaUer gladera of the Pyrenees^ diy' steppe 
would shade off to cool damp forest- If there were at first actual 
MagdaleniaD invaders, these addidormi immigrants in tliis long age 
of mfgradons may have been spedally adapred to hunting animals of 


Magtlalenlii/is. 


Engr<£vingj fiom G/orre dc la AfarcAe 


the tundra and the forest. Including reindeer, bisoiip and red deer, 
though they hunted horses and wild oxen no less than the people 
they came amongst; and no doubt mammoth and woolly rhinoceros 
as w^eU, when chance offered, although these two creatures gradually 
became mote scarce. 

Yet "Magdalcnian' covers more than a last wave of invaders; it 
covers a fusion, in France and around the bend into Spain along the 
Bay of Biscay and die Cantabrian Sea, of Upper Palaeolithic peoples, 
of Upper Palaeolithic cultuies, into one developing Magdzileman 
culture, at the heart of which were the most colourful of the painted 
caves* Reindeer (except in the forest regions of their Spanish terri¬ 
tory) became their most abundant animaJ, thdf chief game, and at 
last the substance of their economy. They spedaLtsed in tools of 
bone and antler, they used spear-throwers and developed the barbed 
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reindeer spears^ used perhaps on the Siimmer-fettened reindeer as 
they swam rivers On migradod. In the forest regions these 'harpoons' 
were also turned against red deer. From reindeer antler their' con¬ 
tinued tp make for themselves^ with more ardstr^'j those hole-pierced 
branched objects in use long before^ which ha\.e never been sadsfy- 
ingly explained by arcliaeologisis. An old idea, expressed in the name 
is that in some fashion they were cere¬ 
monially or ritually enipluyed. The hoIeSj at any ratCj seldom show 
^gns of W'ear, suggesdng that they were not used^ as most experts 
maintain^ either for straightening slender spear shafts or to soften 
and stretdi thongs of hide.* With some of the earliest needles, neatly 
shaped of bone, and with thread divided, no doubt, from reindeer 
tendons and sinew^i the Magdalenians sdtehed for and hide gar¬ 
ments, close-fitting against the rawness and grimness of a climate 
which, at last, slowly, slowly grew more kind with the final dwind¬ 
ling of the glaciers. They probably made no use of bow and arraw, 
though bows were knowTi to the Solufrearts, and w^ere ix^lar hunt¬ 
ing weapons on die far side of the Pyrenees in eastern Spain, and 
were adopted by the peoples of the mesolithic or Middle Stone Age. 

Though the Magdalenians hunted the fat reindeer on their sum- 
mer feeding-grounds in the north and took to intercepting them and 
follow'iog them on. iheir migration from north to south, the cave 
districts were iheir base, their winter billets, emorionally their home, 
one must conclude, W'here they lived under the overhangs of rocks 
and in the mouths of caves (hut not in their depths); and if tlieir 
^capitals" were in the Dordogne, the Pyrenean foothills, and Bis¬ 
cayan and Cantabrian Spaiiip they spread outside these capital areas 
of their rave art and ritual into die limestone of Switzerland and 
across the Rhine into die limestone hills of WOniemberg and the 
south-w'est of Germany, carrying with them at least tbdr skill in 
engraving and carving oa bone and horn. 

At last, wdth the better climate^ their animals diminished or dkap- 
peaied, their lives changed some ten thousand or mom years ago in 
response to the new enviromnent of swamp and forest and modciare 
warmth, and their peculiar art lost its purpose and its drive, and died 
away. Yet these were the people, the fused culture at least, whose 

^ My own iheir ahunEUn^ fciintmg; dut they wrre used idotc or less by 

evoy man, ft thaE men mrfi^ in df^no^ pcfhflps nifEcd wiih Fnibcn or othfr 
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artists took paindng to its extreme of multi-coloiirtd naturalistic 
spleDdoiir. ITicy are not the first men to cniatB so that we can 
feel and appreciate the reconi of their emotions and desires, but 
they surely present, on their slow^ scale of dme, die first human 
adiievement which is great or classic in the sense of ^^ypt, or Chinas 
Athens, Florence, or Paris. 

As radio-carbon datings multiply, no doubt the 18,000 years from 
Aurignadan beginnings in Western Europe to Magdalenian finale 
will be more accurately divided ami sub-divided- As for exactly why 
the artists of these long, slow, cultures painted, drew, and carved, 
how much in the end does it matter? In visiting the caves, tn reading 
the descriptive, theoretical hteratiire of the caves, I have tried to find 
an answer for myself, I will admits I shall try to give an answner, 
though it is better still to enjoy, rarb in our own w^y without 
worrying, the best of the work they have left to us. 

And so long as we keep in mind j ust so much of Ice Age condi¬ 
tions of life, we should enjoy the caves and the shelters as we find 
them today, in today^s dreumsumces, with orchids in the meadows, 
wild straw^berries scarlet on the hot ILmestone, and wine in the cafe. 

Keep in mind, at any rate, the Upper PalaeoUthic, Western 
European span, from about 30,000 b.c. to about 12,000 a.c. 
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Te 1 s w j N E at Lascaii-V. The road up: a car-park^ and 

noticeS;, and beaten poiths broken by the roots of trees, then cbairs 
and tables and stalls under the txeeSj certainly indicate a cave Atm 
nminagi* Before I went to Lascaux, I had inmgined a raiUeti alto¬ 
gether difTerent, rather in terms of Derbysliire or die Wet Riding 
or King ArthurV Cave above the Wye. It was to be wilder, rockier^ 
lonelier. 1 left out of my picnire Swedes and Finns in cloth caps^ 
Dutchwomen round as their own Queen^ EngMsh schoolmistresses 
in pale blue, enormous Texans in ten-gallon hats, and an Ajnedcan 
family of harassed father, edgy" motlier, and irritnted crop-headed 
hoys. Yet the degree of exploitation is mild, tlie tact considerable* 
The road aLms for the cavern, and stopsj there is a comge in the 
scrub, but the scrub extends around the cottage, die caf^, the stalls, 
at last the cave, with a dry indifierence* If guides, waitresses, and all 
todayvisiting mankind suddenly evaporated, the bbek scrub of 
this Perigord Noir would quickly grow^ round the cars they had left 
On the car-park, would soon creep D^ner the identity letters, from GB 
to NZ, NL to USA; w-ould soon obliterate jugs and ash-trays and 
bowels and tables and chnir^ earth and stone W'ould slip over the 
Steps, over the concrete doorway and die steel doors; juniper and 
brambles wOuM return, and Lascaux would withdraw into its old 
muId-millenniaL silence and mvisibiljty, a few oddments, the cap of a 
foimtnin-pen, a nylon scarf, the heel off a shoe, remaining to tell of 
the additional but now^ evaporated, liquidated, pUgrims. 

So it feels when you arrive at the top of the liill, on a plateau so 
tiddly ahsofbative, and so lonely in spite of the crundi of cars. On 
die surihee, there is no point in being here rather tlian somewhere 
dse^ There is no drama, there is no spedal beauty. On the surfice, 
Evetything — the chairs, the iitalis, the postcards, die guide-books, 
the electric wires running to the cave — everything except ground 
and vegetation appears precisely superficial and transitory. If it thun¬ 
dered when I climbed to Lascaux for the first time, and rained, and 
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cleared, and tliundened agdn» it simply added Xo the feeling that 
everydimg, everybody, On top was of less account than a w^ood-ant 
or an mdi-womi. The place emptied* On the stalls the jugs, the ash¬ 
trays, a-sprawl with palaeolithic fauna from underground, were 
cDYered, the chairs and the tables were tipped up against the Exres 
and were awash with raki* 

li cleared, the sun came out. Human indi-woiUK and wood-aats 
re-emerged* A guide appeared (the Lascaux gddes are sdll those 
boj's, now growTHup with wives and fast cars, who first discoi^ered 
the paintings when their dog fell down a hole up here on the hill on 
September 1940); the guide walked down the steps and unlocked 
die dnor; and we were in the vestibule, and at kst — no, die 
lights were stricken by the storm, and ive had not enough torthes, 
and the other two guides had not returned from their lunch in 
Montignacj and we still waited, still on the transitory outside of 
things. 

After a while, on that occasion, in the half-gloom of this vestibule 
underground, the half-gloom of this past-card-selling, ticket-selling 
airlock, one of the very tall and very wide and very ouilandish 
Texans in ten-gaiioii hats bent down and spoke to the harassed 
young American &ther, feeling that he would be a man of know¬ 
ledge, since he sat there reading a book in as much light as ome 
through the outer door. 

would you say these Lascaux pictures here are?' said Ten 
Gallons, holding postcards he had just bought of all that was still 
unrevealed beyond the blankness of the second door. 

The reader looked up. He and Ills family had driven that 
morning all the way from Brest, four hundred miles if a mile, and 
Lascaux was a first Inrerlude on their pilgrimage — his pilgrimage 
— to Athens and the Parthenon* The Urge book was Zeus^ by 
A B. Cook. 

^Religious,* said the reader of 'and magical/ 

*Wliat's your book?^ The Texan smiled down, as thaugh he had 
forgoiieo his first enquiry* 

* About the Greek gods,^ said the don or schoolmaster on the way 
to Greece. "About Zeus* (who had ihunden^ on the hill out^de, and 
WTis still rumbling a bit in the distance). 

"Zeus was a buU-god,* he went on* "And you'll find bulls On the 
wall inside/ 
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Bulk? Steers? I doii*t know/ Ten CalJons shmed a va^cr con¬ 
cern. 

*And Zeus fiad to da with c^ves as well as bulls_ 

*Oh^ he did?' Ten Gallons sell sxnikd and wbjs benign, but losing 
interesL 

■—had to do wth the earth, you know — subtemnean. I guess 
religion begins- 

And Ten Gallons who did not care where religion began, never 
discovered, sbee at that moment the other two guides arrived, every¬ 
one crowded hack to make room for them and cheered, and one of 
the two bored chiEdren in blue Jeans knocked Zeus from his father's 
hands on to the dirty floor, and the door to inner darkness was 
opened, and dll the th under-stticken, Zeus-s tricken lights reasserted 
themselves, all of tis now crept down and forward with electric 
torches, party by small part}', around the cave. 

Perhaps this was the way to experience Tascaux for the first dme, 
moving in (krkness, picking out with one's own torch individual 
image after image, letting images fade into shadow, going forward 
again in darkness tn another beast across the rock in a pregnant or 
full-stomached liveliness. As we moved about we had no idea of the 
scale of die cave, the dimensions of the contained darkness. That was 
good, just as it was good to have made a solemn and rather slow 
hesitating entr}' into the darkness; for when the full electridty sud- 
denly glared on, after rwenty minutes, the change, the effect, was 
both disappointing and astounding — astounding, because by foil 
light Lascaux, immediately around you, all around you, is rich, is 
indeed brilhani in the abundance of its earth and rock colours; dis- 
appoindug — just a little, at any rate — because the cave is small, 
shaped variously but without much natural drama. Down the steps, 
in the Hall of die Bulls, rock surfaces come within about fifteen feet 
of you, upon either side; the roof presses down twenty feet above the 
floor, and the limit of your view is scarcely a hundred and ten feet 
ahead. A passage to the right, at the fbr end of the hall, lakes you 
little more than another thirty yards into constricting space, a pass¬ 
age straight on diminishes and comes to a stop after twenty yards. 

There are caves in which you have to search for the paintinga_ 

what is left of them — in finont of your eyes, have to follow your 
guide's wand until suddenly, magically, bison, ox, mammoth, horse; 
detaches itself, and you apprehend ir, at last; as a whole and as a 
£ 

Op/wite. Inride Lascaux: note die Swimming Deer high up on the 
right, the huge cow in calf on die left, and a bison. 
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cieaiure^ In Lascaux, nothing of ihe kind: here the animiJs dictate. 
Insist upon themselves, here on the light snr&oes of caldte, red, 
black, yellow, brown, even violet, the animals are as clear as illu- 
mioated beasts on vehijm* My own reacdons have varied between 
disappointment in Lascaux, and exhilaradon* The drawing of the 
has depressed me as spidery or clumsy or lacking m volume. 
Enormous bulls T^dth thtdr members poised aie painted over reluctant 
red cows of another spedes with their tads down, by artists whose 
grasp of them was ungainly. Away down the passage to the right, 
where it widens into the Nave, seven feet or so of the wall is 
occupied by two bison, tails up (they are tail to tail), prancing for¬ 
wards with members a^io at the ready — clumsy creatures as well^ 
whose dumslness in nature has not been mastered and turned to a 
vivid formal account, a fine formalized energy, as in other caves by 
other painLers. And within the rmimal contours, again and again in 
Lascaux, pigment has been puffed softy and suavely on to the bodies 
through little blow-pipes of hollow hone, in a technique too remini¬ 
scent of the commercial artist and his colour-gun, 

Bui then — horses and stags and liveliness. 

Make for tile horses crowded into tlie passage which opens ahead 
of the Main HalL they are long, they are painted in black oudme 
w'ith black manes around bodies of yellowy brown- Look for the 
tumbled horse, upside down at the end of the passage, driven 
perhaps over a cliff; look for the fat little mare with black mane and 
tiny head and shon legs on the right of the passage, assailed by a 
fli^i of feathered spears or darts (which are aat arrows, by the way, 
from a bo-w, whidi was unknown to these Gravettian artists). The 
drawing has nothing sloppy. It is nervous, free^ assured, expert, 
made by the most feeling hand, by a will acutely and lenderly feeling 
both the horse-image hdd in mind and the horse-image as it com¬ 
pletes itself upon die rock- Search up the side passage on the right, 
on the left wall, for the engraved little head of a w-hiskery horse, 
thrust forward on a long neck (difficult to find since the w-hole erh 
graving b hardly seven inches long). Feel the softness of its muzzle 
and the engra ver'^s sympathy with its life. Search along this Nave, on 
the same lert-hand wad as you go down, for a horse engraved and 
painted black, quite still, unlike the brisk little mare assailed by the 
feithcry bolts, its head laised, and one foreleg raised a litde; and 
observe, as in a patndng by Chagall, but without his whimsy, the 
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smaller torse painted and engraved inside ihis larger one, between 
the lines of back and belly. 

Opposite, on the right-hand -wall, five deer are drawn in hlack 
manganese — hlack oxide of mangEtnese, They are in a row", heads 
and necks onlyi and they' are interpreted, with reason, it appears to 
me, as svi^imming in file actfoss a river w'hidi was suggested perhaps 
by the line of shade and recession in the rock underneath. In the 
Apse off this wall a stag has been engraved, tliree feet of him from 
tine to hoof, in pride and tenderness on the rixk. The engraver has 
coticentrated on the tenderness of muzzle and throat below the hani 
tangle of the antlers, on the calm eye, the long concar^-'e line of his 
neck, on this feIIo w'-cieature*s superbness of carriage. In the passage 
again of the fat Hnle painted elegant mare and the other yellowy- 
brown and black horses, look for another stag, in black, snuffing the 
air, and raising a spider langle of amleis* 

These are master-drawings, after aJI» 

In Lascaux you meet your first superimpositioiis — figure painted 
without regard over figure, pointing to utility in cave paintings you 
encounter superimposidons, renewals, touchings-up, additions, you 
encDunter pregnancies and masculLiiides — pracrital attendon, in 
brief, to the fertility and the supply of game. In Australian caves 
they paint figures of the cnli-herocs on w^hom rain depends, and of 
totem aniinals. To ensure the rains and ensure that the totem animals 
increase, Ausuahans touch up the older figures from dme to rime 
with fresh odirts, fresh charcoal, or wliite day. Some writers main¬ 
tain that if sudi paintings are part of a ritual aimed or fenility, if they 
are useful in that way, Indeed ueoKsary^ if they can be ruthlessly 
superimposed, then in making them there can he no 'art’, no delight 
in tile pnxress and the result. 

Lascaux, first of all, shows this to be wrong. True^ the Lascaux 
artists work within ilieir Upper Palaeolithic conventions, chief of 
which is to depict every” animal sidew-ays on ■ — in other words, to 
show as much of the ajiimal as can be sliowrt, in its m^t recogniz¬ 
able aspect* True that the Upper Palaeolithic artist does not w^nt to 
compose scenes in our own manner, as a rule; that he gives all iiLs 
effort to the solitary itnage, or in parricubr to images two by two 
(if at Lascaux the stags are swimming a river in file and ate for once 
composed, then perhaps the five of them form a single image of 
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vulnerabiljiy In the liuiiL Htindng people like io caidi ammaJs as 
they swim). True as wdJ that the artist leaves the environment of the 
animal to be inferred. 

He composes, all tlie same; he composes each figure, he exacts 
rhjThm in each animal from attitude, from the play of limbs and 
contours, or the pattern of the brandling of antlers* He makes no 
mechanical repetitions, and his painting, engraving, drawing, are 
evidences of deiighL Yet the artist's delight in paindng, engraving, 
drawing inside the cave those animals he verifies corts^ily and 
knows iniimaiely in his life outside the cave^ is not at ail ‘disinteres¬ 
ted', but interested to an extreme, — interested in die purpose of his 
image. He knows his animal, horse or deer; he loves his animal, per¬ 
haps feels that he belongs to its family, perhaps worships it, perhaps 
regards it as the vehicle of a hfe or soul which was once in a human 
body, though he hunts it and lives by it. So in painting it, probably 
to secure both increase and success in httnting, he not only paints 
with knowledge and love, but he paints all of his cosmology, his 
enjoyment of the act corresponding to a need of Ills life, and his 
tribe's life* If he superimposes^ what matters is not the animals 
already there and now' undemeath, but the new immediate anhml 
on which he is busy with all his heart and being and skill* 

Lascaux is also a firs t lesson in the naturalism of cave art* Archaeo¬ 
logists knowing little of art of these animal paintings as ‘realistic", 

which they never are. No engraving, no paindng in this or other 
caves, is realistic or photographic. Colours sometimes approximate, 
no doubt, to the real colour of die animals; but In luiscaux if the 
large, indeed enormoiis, wild bulls are black, which is proper to their 
species, the black Bes taurus and if the small cows are 

red, which is etjually proper to their red spedes, Bvs tangifranSf the 
nii/deer, after all,are pamted blacky and some of tbem almost yellow. 
In Lascaux the two bison tail to tad are very dark brown, as they 
should be, in other raves they are made black, bright red, or 
splendidly mixed in colour* Every animal, next, Is simplified* Detail 
IB selected, derail is suppressed. In Lascaux boms and antlers are 
slewed round, as though ox, buU, or stag was facing you, instead 
of sidewtiys to your vision- Hoofs are frequently slew'ed round to 
show the cleft. Commonly, though, in this brilliant animal-impres¬ 
sionism, Of hunter's impressionism, the artist allows no conclusion 
to an animaJ's legs, emphasizing life and being just as a modem 
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draughtfonan will erapLasize the life and beings for example^ of a 
tnse by ihic inconipletEness of the enclosing lines which do not 
terminate at the same length. 

In this hunter^s impressionism the artist emphasizes only (yet 
how much It contains I) a hunter's pro£le, marking only distmcdve 
lively elements, the head, ears^ horns, the eye, the sensitive noscj the 
arching tail, the strong penis, the pregnant airve of the beUy. 

‘Naturalism^ is the w^ord for the animals of cave art: they are 
tecognizahle images of the rLatiira4 acutely emphaMzingand combin¬ 
ing elemental traits of life; tliey are not the Benthnefital copies of the 
academic realist, they are not the merely useful copi« of the &csi- 
mili^t; tliey do not just explain or enlighten ignorance or enable you 
to recognize a creature like an illustradon m a ha n dbook of maim n als. 
By their excellence die best of the cugra^ings, the drawings, the 
paintings, imparted a shock or exdtemetit of perceptioii, which led 
to a meaning; and tliat meaning was not merely magical, 1 think (^fay 
keeping these images crisp I kill more red deer, more young horses')^ 
it was sacmmeTLtal, indicating all the life, all the rabon iTirre^ en¬ 
joyed by men but also enjoyed by die animals they hmited (and 
worshipped?), to whom they were kin, and in whom that rcimn 
was most felt and reci^nizecL So Lascaux was a storehouse 
of red deer life, horse life, ox life, ibex life — indeed, of life itself^ as 
Chartres Or another cathedral or a parish church can be felt as a 
storehouse of deity. 

At a glance, di^, nor as a cave, bui as a cave with painungs, 
Lascaux is superbly chromatic^ superbly impressive^ more so than 
any cave yet discovered, including Altamira; in a closer scrutiny it 
offers you bad paintings and good ones, dull engravings and en¬ 
gravings elegant and tense with all of that hfe which is more than die 
life of the individual typifying the pardcuLir spedes. Lascaux, too, 
offers much Lnrormation, and remains (so do^ every cave) full of 
problems and ambiguities and dilffculdes of interpretation. The 
combinadons of coloured rectangles on the wall, each related to an 
ox — how are they are to be explained? As traps? As pitfalls? How 
does one explain the straight-homed pregnant 'mythical creature 
painted in the Main Hall? How should one inretpret the engraving of 
long, dose converging lines in tlie Nave, which Breuil takes to be a 
medidne-man in a grass dandng-cosmme:, though less excitingly it 
may be a grass hut? 
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And when isLascaux to be dated? For whic-h of tbeciiliiire-groiips 
of the Upper Palaeolithic was it a stoiehouafi of the inner life? Breui] 
divides cave art into two vast cj^des, a c)'de of the first-comers^ the 
Aurignadans and Gravettians (in Frendi books and gtiideboofcs you 
find Terigordiaii* for ^Gravettian*), then a uyde of the art of Sofu- 
treans and Magdalenians* The style of Laseatix, on the analogy of art 
elsewhere sealed in by deposits whidi can be dated^ and die fauna of 
Lascaux^ both suggest that the painters of most of tlie paintmgs, the 
engravers of most of the engravings* were Gravcttian hunters of 
animals of the steppe, or the bush-sreppe* before the cold became too 
severe, bringing uith it naked landscnpes, the shag-haired ma m nioth, 
and the rhinooeros in his coat of wool. 

As you go round* diey do not let you dimh seven feet down the 
shaft at the far end of the Apse to stare at the panel in black line of 
the disemtiowelled hisotij the dead man* and the bird on a stick. 
Aesthetically you are not the w^orse off* since the dnranng of this 
panel is some of the poorest in the cave. In other ways the panel 
points fascinatingly to the date of Lascaux, A rhinoceros walks away 
to the left (perhaps after killing the man and tipping the bison); and 
he confirms ratiier dian contradicts. He is probably not the lacer 
Woolly Rhinoceros who grubbed head downward on a frozen* 
snowy* treeless* sub-arctic Dordogne^ but the earlier Merck's Rhino¬ 
ceros, soon to be extinct* who held his head and boms up, more or 
less, and forwrardj eating leaves from the bushes and trees of a milder 
time. (Plates fadng pages Sc Bo,) 

Up tile Steps and outside, men*s faces, women's frees in the re¬ 
visited sunshine of France are difficult to read. How was Ten Gallons 
impressed? Or the don with Zeus under his arm? Or the plain Dutch 
ladies, or tile young sdioolmistresses from London? Outside the 
great catliedrals of France or the great shrines of Italian art the faces 
settle into a more frmiliar mould of appreciation. 1 had noticed on 
faces a t Chartres* a few days before, out in the sun after experiencing 
the poppy and cornflower solidarities and translucxinces inserted into 
the bladtness, quite a different look. We may have^f; but there ai 
Chartres wti knew what to feel; and wc knew the language* more or 
less* of the glass* and also of the long figures wc stared up to in the 
sunshine. 

But Lascaux, and the language of Lascaux? It seemed, as we went 
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dovm the pdth on which the sun had now dried up the last dark 
stains of the downpour^ as we went from the cave to the souvenir 
stalh the stall to the cars, that visitors to Lascaux and visitors to 
Chartres and the cathedrals differed — in this sense, at any rate^ that 
Chartres has not only its cathedral habitu^^ not only its black- 
dressed widows of the town, its black-fiocked old maids, but its 
particular kinds of art-v-isitor. Germans come on the trail of ctiltiire, 
and stay inside longer than anyone except the widow's and the old 
maids and the cleaners who sweep the floor everlastingly with wet 
saw-dusL Old English manor-house ladies speaking deliberate but 
easy Frendi exacdy as if it W'ere EngUsh, l<sn on dieir canes, hobble, 
take the windows and the carvings with a 'serious*, cultured tri¬ 
viality, They have pinched faces, and open nostrils wide as the 
nostrils of the horses they used lo ride, and arc ill-dressed beside the 
richly-satined, mauve-powdered, wrinkled old American honey's 
held together by their jewels and their corsets, who are less pliable 
— and more cultured^ 

But Lascaux? To Lascaux these kinds do not come» We are per¬ 
haps a coarser and younger lot w^ho come here, as ifLascaux w^ere no 
more than a cave, no more than a curiosity of natufe, or a peep-show 
at a mop feir; worse still, as if it were no more than an artless 
archaeological exhibit, offering to those who are not experts only the 
rather trite wonders of the passage of time, or else nothing but enig¬ 
mas (though enigmas are not to be despised), like a game of 
historictil solitaire. At Lascaux, indeed, you pay tq enter, you listen 
to guides, you are husded in, hustled through, husded out; and the 
language of the paint, of the animals, is remote, unfltmiliar, 
unlearnt, uninierpreted; though it is no less die language of a 
whole cosmology^ 

The cars turn and descend their tliree hundred feet to Montignac 
and the V^re; but since for most tourists Lascamt is an episode en 
route, the small town below' is not always as crowried as you might 
expect; dierc may be room, perhaps, in the Soleil-d'Or where tlie 
huge sloping trees of a n^lected garden patter with thunder-rain or 
distil a green light into bedroom and dining-room. Down the valley 
tqra^Ttrds Les Eyzles, twenty-two miles aw-ay, there are small hotels in 
St Leon and other villages- Go down the valley you must, for at any 
rate an inkling of La Mouthe, Les Combarelles, Font-de-Gaume, 
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Cap Blancj and the cliff circumstances of life so mnny thoii5;ands of 
years ago. Once upon a time Barmg-Gould^ the poet of Onwanl 
Ckrisun/i Soldier^^ delivered himself of a curious, ip some ways 
acoiratE, desmpdon of die scene towards Les E>^es. The cMs, he 
wrotEj ^have been ploughed by the weather in long horizontal fur- 
row^Sj 50 that they lean over as though desirous of contemplating 
their dirty feces in the limpid water*. 'Streaked by bbek tricklingia 
from above'j he declared, the diffs on either side show a fece like 
that 'of a pale, dirt^'^j and Wfseping child with a cold in its head, who 
does no I use a pocket handkerchief*. (Plate fadng page ^4-) 

Yes and no. TTie black dribblings are there, and the long furrows, 
but so are the contrasts — contrasts of form, contours, volumes, 
regularity, and Irregularity; contrasts of grey and black and die gold 
of limestone^ of hard and soft, of rock with green above and green 
below. The Loiubardy pDpbrs along the river, the chesmtit soil, the 
crops, the shaven hayfjelds, the edgings of wild flowers, contradict 
Perigofd Noir. On a quiet evening in May, in June, this is a valley of 
Paradise, or ar least of Beulah along the edges of Paradise, especiaily 
if you see it first under a full sun, and dien when a full yellow moon 
rounds itself over the eastern wall. Evenings here are full of wonder. 
The whole valley and every detail are clarified in a light w^hich the 
cliffs catch and hold and intensify' by reflection. The light shines 
along die rods of fishermen crouched below these clife, which bulge, 
and hide bdiind trees, and peer out again, and project, and retreat, 
above die black looking-glass of die V^zere. Gustave Courbet in his 
pictures of lirajestone dlff and gorge and river and T^xfgetation {his 
country w'as near the Alps) hears truer witness to the delighifulness 
and liquidness of such a valley than Baring-Gould, who mu 5 t 
have come to Les Eyzies on a cold w'et day in March when storm 
showers swept towards Mondgnac as grey as die rock on either side. 

Plenty of people along these twenty-two miles still live on tlie 
underside of die grey flutings, in houses roofed half widi dies, half 
with the bulge of rock; and beam-holes again and again, now choked 
with maidenhair fern, and windows into the cliff, tdJ that there was a 
still larger population of semi-troglodytes betw^een now and the 
Middle Ages. The living dwell on top of ihe dead — for instance, 
along the cliff at Laugerie Basse and JLaugerie Haute. When Lartet 
and Christy excavated at Laugerie Basse they dug down through the 
actual bedroom of a cUff-house into the M^dalenian levek. At Le 
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MoiisdeTj On tfae same side of tiie river^ hut not so far down^ holes 
oit into the rock that a house was once imilt atovc all the 
occupatioD levels down to the Motisterim, in w^hich a Mousterian 
hiirial was reached in 1908^ Here the shelters are opposite the church 
and behind the epic^ri^^ in a secdon of the cM coming out to a cape 
some way back from the river. In the lowest shelter^ the shelter of 
the hurialj the escnvatOrs have left a mound or pillar of earth m jtfK 
showing these various stratificaiions downw^ards m le^el and back¬ 
wards in tune to the Mousterian, with a black-and-whire board 
alongside marked off like a thermometer to explain matters, and a 
pentliouse of tdes jutting from the rock overhead to keep off the 
rain- It is possible to go up the path between tile shelter and ihe 
^psceric and then Hlnih from out-thnisi terrace to terrace of a series 
scoring the cliffy each with its ow^n depth of god and Us own 
vegetadon, like the shelves of a bookcase. Flakes of very bbck 
Aim lie about on these terraces by the hiindmL 
No need to stay a gmt while in Les Eyzies^ wdiere Louis I^artei's 
Cro-Magnon shelter is now the giarage of a Cro-Magnon Hotel and 
where a statue of Cro-Magnon Man (not at all like hfm j stares out 
from an unsadsfactoiy cliff-museum above a street dedicated to Crcn- 
Magnon salesmanship* Tlie problenij though ^ is wbem to go first 
outside Les Eyzies, which cave to take firsts risking^ whether it is La 
Mouthe, FontHde-gaume, or Les Combarelles, an andclinuix after 
the colours and concetitradon of Liscaux, 

Shall it be Les Combardlcs^ a mile or go outside? It offers en- 
gravings^ in either branch of a double cave, w^hich are difficult to see 
and appreciate. 

Foat-dc-Gaume^ then, which is nearer stilk' The splendid poly¬ 
chromatic animals are only splendid now in picture-books: they were 
faded when Henri Breuil, Louis Capiran, and Denis Peyrony, the 
schoolmaster from Les Eyries^ first them in and they 
have faded still more in die lialf-oentury^ 

La Moudie? No^ take La Mouthe bst* for its peculiarities; Les 
Comharelles first, up the side-valtey of the Beune, 

Each of this triQ of caverns properly introduces the French guide- 
At LascaiiX the guides combine drO’V'ing wnth guidedecturing^ as it 
miglii be m die National Gallery or in a ducal mansion drawing its 
half-crowns. At the smaller or less magnetic caves ihe guide leads; 
and he leads a smaller flock writh which his rebnon is ai once more 
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intimatt and dictatorial. To begin ’with, he waits and you whit — 
and — outside the locked entrance until the party is numercms 
enough to be wonh his while; and you are the merest digit of dU- 
regariLhle mankind and he is rhe eommissar. In this situadon of a 
people’s democracyjhe hkes the sheep of his flock, to be sheep-witted^ 
to obey orders, to say *Ahr, and to ^remember' him as they return to 
daylight- He is a French peasant^ he relies more upon his rote, is 
more easily put ou e by interruptions as he displays the art of his own 
ancestors. If you show independence, if you linger and are too 
interested, he is displeased — particularly displeased if you display a 
prior knowledge, if you are obviously awrare he is not revealing 
evcryihing that could or should be revelled in the cavci or every¬ 
thing you would like to examine. 

At Les Combarelles the guide has diSioiliics. The ca’ve is small 
and awkward and can rake only small flocks at a rime; added to which 
few of the great number of engraved animals inside “■ nearly three 
hundred — are, as 1 say, easily detecEed or quickly grasped. Till a 
flock emerges from the chffyou may have to wwit some while, though 
a brief idleness is pleasant here in the sunlight. The dene opens off 
the road, into the woods* On one side the guidt^s white-and-hrown 
fermhouse is tucked under the lim^Eone^ under the trees rooted at a 
higher level Very white hens with very red combs peck and smape 
and cackle and duck. Smoke curves from the chimney, w-h^t as blue 
as ihe smoke spreads across the narrowing triangle of the dene in 
front of the hens and the house and the scraped earth, and waves 
gently, and reveals the flat brilliant ejes of corncockle staring up at a 
sky Innocent of douds. At one end of die house a ladder scrambles 
up to and into a hayloft, and the roof cuts across the bbekness of the 
cave, which now yawns in the sunlit face of the rock beyond a low^ 
crumbling wall* Cautempladng this rurality, you wail for the Shep¬ 
herd and liis Sheep to file out of a bbek doorway in the waU, pasi 
bicycles, bedsteads, and a grindstone sheltered by the cantilevcring 
roii- A pleasant encouraging atmosphere of shabbiness, use, habi¬ 
tude, contra-indicates all the vulgar processes of sight-seeing* Indeed 
men have lived here a long w hfle, by tlic brook which runs dorwu to 
the road, by this wheat field, precisely under these woods, under the 
Stratified rock on which they grow- and before his Daily Sheep 
arrive and w^hen they have gone, the Shepherd of the Cave has 
ground to dig and plou^ and harrow in the dene, logs k> ipUt, 
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childr^ lo direct or lacold, zniiimls to feed — some of them inside 
the cave. 

It IS yotir timij you join the flock^ you become a sheep. Ls 
museauj declares your shepherd, in the tiarrow dirtiness deep inside 
Les Combaiellcs — and how used you become to this nedtai, this 
intoned iitany of cave art^ from Les Combarehes to the Pyrenees. 
Le he repeats^ wagging his waitd^ his own Mian-di-com- 

manJementy an eighth of an inch off the rock, k museau; and sdll you 
see notlimg intelligihle. The wand begins to move and draw. 
says the Bat voice, neither patient nor impadent, /es ortllks^ h 
(finlere, le das. The descriptive wand has advimced nearly three 
feet* A creature begins to appear — appears, at last. Void la qu£iie^ 
and so it is, so it is, /a the hairy, curving, incurving tail of a 

T^ild horse* The v^-and wiggles down* Void iei panes derrier^y le 
venire — the cieamre drawn from a consciousness of creatuies killed 
and eaten so immeasurably long ago takes volume — ei L^s paites 
arani; and you and I and all of 115 in the cave feel clever to have 
comprehended, at bst, the whole sulienstDckiness ofa wild horse, by 
such slow degrees. Vbiri — the guide is off again, beside another 
bulb fixed to the roedc spreading a feeble illumination over its surface 
and filling engraved lines with creative shadow' — Void k /ms^au^ 
les camesy and we disentangle from die mess of lines a reindeer, 
antlers held back, museau thrust sofdy forW'ard^ or else an ibex 
with all of its cocky look of goatish insensibility. We have lost the 
sense of space hens in the discomfon and grubby claustrophobia of 
Les Combarelles, a hundred and eighty yards, two hundred ^rards, 
from the blue wheat and die comcackles, the blue smoke and the 
blue sky; we have traced with our own ej-es, at last, engravings of 
horse, reindeer, ibex, lions, or felines, tnammoths,. oxen, and bears, 
and do not like to admit to ourselvs that we have not, after all, made 
out quite a number of the figures delineated for us by the flat voice 
and the wiggling wand; and we have seen nwm, at last, Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic men — at any rate, men wearing animal beads, a man wdth the 
tusks of a tnammoib. 

Les Combarelles, m fact, has a good deal to say, a good deal more 
than w^e are likely to take in as we shuffie from light into narrow 
gloom and from gloom hack to lighu These little scratched images 
of men, for example, drawn so crudely, beside these other aniTTials 
drawm with such verve and grace: Man, thej' say, wtis not an object of 
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the himtf man could be taken for granted, man vt'as less mteiiested by 
man^ and drew him on the cave i^ralls with indifference^ masked 
usually in some ^nTm:i1 disguise, and usually in some animal relation- 
ship. In Les ConibarelJes there is also an odd, ill-drawn group of a 
couple of stooping^ unshapely, big-beUied humans^ one following 
the other, one decidedly male, one female- An early book describes h 
with a degree of coyness and dubiety as scen£ For all its 

poor drawing, this group in Lcs Combarelles does typify the com¬ 
pulsion of cave art- Do not fear that the caves are at all the brothels 
of Pompeii or the lavatory w-alls of the male English. Yet sex is sex. 
Emotions about impregnation, pregnancy' and uiciease and abund¬ 
ance, and so about life and deadl, determine mosi: of Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic art, from the renowned ^mother goddesses' which the Gravet- 
dans earned in three diraensions, to the bulls of Lasenux and the 
bison of Altamiia. In Les Combarelles the tw'o humans act as other 
animals act in scene after scene in the caves. They are not coupling, 
they follow each other as wdd stullion follows wild mare, as bull 
follows COW', as stag follows doe, in a purposeful flirtation. From the 
scene here in Les Combarelles, it is only a few' miles up- 

scream, further up the valley of the Beune (which flows into the 
Vezere), to the Jong bulging overhangs of Laussel, under which Dr 
Lalanne discovered several carvings in relief in i^ii and i^ia. One 
of them can be seen in the Mus^e de rHomme in Paris, the * Venus of 
LausseP portraying a tubby, prolific-seeming, friceJess, big-breasted 
fai-thiglied woman hke the Gravettian *Venus of WMlendorf. 
She was once p^ted red, and she flourishes a bison's hom of 
abutickncc in one liand. She is famous, this Venus of Laussel, a star 
of the Upper Palaeolitliic whose likeness appears in hook after 
book. Few books, thougli, more than mention the first relief Dr 
Lalannc discovered, which with a degree of stylization represents 
the coupling of tw^o humans. Add relief carvings of the imagE 
familiar in the grain of wheat and in die cowTie which were found 
under rock shelters at Sergeac between Les E^rzies and Mondgnac, 
or the Venus reliefs which wnere uncovered on the li^dng rock above 
diE river at Angles-sur-l'Anglin, away in Vienne, in 1950, and 
you have a fuller and franker idea of the modvadon of the first 
artists. 

Was it a worse motive than the one which made Titian depict, 
as Venus, the more elegant of the tarts of Venice? 
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Back ai the entiantc of Lcs CcrmbarelleSf the guide may beckon tus 
Uieep^ supposing he is not too pushed or too busy, into ifae second 
gpdlery, past mossy alcoves boarded up for his oddmeiUB and his 
animals (in one of them a spaniel bitchy ii may be, with her puppies); 
and he may reveal to diem, very low on the wall^ the best of all the 
representations of a Woolly Rhinoceros* Unlike die leaf-plucking 
Meidt^s RJiinoceros down the w^ell in Lascati^ with head held for- 
wardj here he is in the cold company of mammoths with his head 
and homs down, as if grundng and grubbing for food over the half- 
irozen grouncL So hard to imagine in the milieu of an arede or sub¬ 
arctic world, so long estinct^ tematning only in bones and skeletonsi, 
and fragmcntaiy' carcases which w^ere pickled in salt and petroleum 
in the Galidan oUheEdsi, or preserved like mammoths in frozen 
deposits in Siberia (where the horn is used for bows and tobacco 
pipes and sledge-nmners), this strange Woolly Rhinof^eros is not 
very common in the cave art^ on the avails. Engraved likenesses are 
known in less than a dozien caves, painted likenesses only (as you 
win see) in Fani-deyGauine, in red; and, in black, in the new cave 
near Ronfiignac (a few miles west of Lasoaui), where the still- 
disputed paintings were discovered in 1956. 

Here in Les Combarelles, hunched, sulky, malignant, you have 
in this creaiiire an efigraved image, once more, remarkably filled, 
Med out, fulfilled^ with life. Yet this &mous cave may leave you 
disappointed, may seem to you to be more archaeology or pr^iis- 
toric zoology than art* Tfie life of the best images of Les CombareMes 
IS not in question; but disappointment may come partly from the 
nature of die lines engraved with such complexity on so rough a 
plate, and partly from the cave itselL Do you remember the faces 
upside down, the bodies walking among leaves, in puzzle-Jrawings 
in the annuals w^e enjoyed as children,^ The cavern of Les Com- 
bareUes ai first repeats only that nursery experience without quite 
the same fasdnadon* Mere disentanglemenc, in a cave which is poky, 
comfortless, and mediocre in its cavernous qualiti^, has to absorb 
so much of the spectator's wUlingness. At Les CombareUes we have 
our first real russle with die enigmas of superimpositian.. At Lascaux 
not too much was overpain ted, at Lascaux all — or so very much — 
was startling and coloured. Inside Les Comharelles old doubts, old 
questions about an aniagonism between rimaJ art and our own con¬ 
cept of an recur, and can be answered only by the excellence of a 
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detected image. Don't be put o£. Don’t fed, after Les ComhareUes, 
ttuit you will never try anotW ave in wliich engravings predomin¬ 
ate. After a while recognising the engraved aninials, giasping the 
engraved animals — vdici h museany and all the way round by the 
afriire trait to le mtueau again — does, I thinlt, add to appreciation, 
does, cave by cav^ give an incieasing pleasure^ conocntiaaig sur¬ 
prise and ddight Over the tenderness, knowledge, and observation 
contained within these lines, which are gouged so fimily across the 
graininess and ijne%'eiiiiess of the rock. At last you may have to 
swallow an earlier disappointment and dislike, and come back again 
— this was my experience ^ for new decipherment, new apprecia¬ 
tion, inside Les Conrharelles. 

Font-de-Gaume and La Mouthe — they are difident altogether. 
From its golden threshold, indeed from the first steps of the climb 
by a narrow path wliidi crosses bare rock and flower-sprinkled 
scree under great fijirowed, black-dribbled, backward-sloping cliffs 
of grey, Font-de-Gaume is motfe of a noble antrum- The climb 
leaves you hot and dry. The door of the cave is locked. The guide 
has not come up from his cottage on the road (the road back from 
Lcs ComhareUes to Les Eyzies) or he is still inside deliv'eriug his 
redtadon. Pleasant enou^ to rest here, as well; to cool off in the 
golden throat of this cave under the spotted shadows of a maple 
tree, on a ledge fifty feet above the little font de Gaume, the little 
stream trickling along to the river between this flattened, almost 
vertical hillside and the fields below. Beam-holes in the rock show 
that here also there was once a house or a bam or a shed, half 
artifidal, half naruial- Tlic guide manifests himself, the door opens, 
be switches on tlie first light and hangs on the wali a bag into which 
he is to he ‘remembered’* The cave goes along, rather than iiij it runs 
parallel with the rock face and tlie valley undcimeatb; and sevienty 
y^rds or so from tlie doorway yO'U come upon the first inrirnatioiis of 
that grandeur wliich surprised Denis Peyrony, Henri Btcuil, and 
Louis Capitan in 1901. Here are bison designed with mote energy, 
more finesse tlian the fow ungainly bison of Lascaux. A little further, 
and mammoths are painted on die wall^ but they' are ghost-bison 
and ghost-mammoilisj fiirdier still, and suddenly, in front of your 
face, on die left-hand wail, you see all that is left of one of the ma^ 
groups of palacolitiiic arg the ghosts of the two reindeer in flirtation, 
the two reindeer head to head, the male streiching its head down and 
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forward from the great curve of iis anders to nose at the fcneeliog 
feiTwk- Look harc 4 follow your shepherd*® waudj ard recall the 
Ramlog sunset-cloud-colour of reproductions in book after book- 
Only the tender outline of the male’s back and its two sweeping 
antlers are now^ to be traced in the onginal red and brown^ and only 
hints of the kneeling doe. Look still harder* Tf you have your own 
torch (it pa3?s always to cany a torch In these lighted aves* as 
strong and as direci in Ies beams as possible), shine the beam side¬ 
ways on to the rodt and follow the engraved lines of either head, 
since (as so often) these two animals were both engraved and 
painted* 

This Foni-de-Gaume, I have to admit, is one of die died caves 
which have suffered from lift}' years of display^ It still teaches a goad 
deal* Compare the mammoths and all that is left of the reindeer, and 
you see a clash between an and titual, or between artist and motiva¬ 
tion, you see how' finely proportioned animals evoked all the skill 
and all the response of Magdalenian painters, how' comically pro¬ 
portioned animals could defeat the natural dignii)^ of their art* The 
innjTiinDtlis, here as in other cavesj trip absurdly along the limestone 
surface like aunts in their Sunday toques on tfaelr way to hear the 
rector. Yet in Font-de-Gaume colours Imve faded^ names and dates 
have been scrawded Over bison, over bbek pigment and red. In a 
caw so narrow', so ^ort, rubbing, writing, and changes in atmos¬ 
phere and tEmperature haA^e done didr damage until tire paintings 
are as hard to> interpret as tlie scraped and faded W'all-paintings of a 
me?diae%^ cliiirch- Font-de-Gaume, I think, is now best explored in 
the plates, for all their shortcomings, in the folio record ia emr™ 
di published by the discoverers, Louis Capitan, 

Abbe Breud and Dents Peyrony^ in ipio- 

All the same, make the guide earn the remembrance you have to 
place in his bag: make him show^ you the red painting of the Woolly 
Rhinoceros, past a litrle iron gate in the final cleft, even though he 
exists only in a few fnmt red iin^, devoid now of his original hairy 
hatching. 

The Sisdnation in La Mouthe b not, I confess, animals or art so 
much as the enigma of one single image for inside the cave* Bur La 
Monthe itself, first of all; and its character* Each cave has its own 
character, eA-^n its own personality. Before I ever Avent to Lasc^ux 
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Or to AltHfuLra I used to read descriptions and try —the descrip dons 
did not help — to imagine the cave itself and to imagine first of aU 
the opening, or of the cave^ how it smiled or feowned or 

Scowled, and the feeling it would gi^T and in what cbcnmstances of 
rock and trees :^Tid floT^-ers and hillside and neighbourhoodj fiequen- 
tadon or lonelinessj the cave would introduce its own mystery. At 
ha MouthCj as at Les Combarelles* yoii have the intriguing contrast 
of mystery and frequentation. La Mouthe is up a narrow rough lane* 
You leave your car on the grass hy the lane under acada trees and 
walk for the guide, and then walk from the farmhouse to tile cave. 
On this rolling plateau of vineyards, fields, and woods and green or 
brown lanes, just outside and above Les Ej'ries, La Mouthe helougs 
to the &rm and the fernily^ It was and it remains the fanner's potato- 
cellar. It looks out over a sauve bowd of the farmer's plots of hay and 
com and cabbage, among his woods* (Plate facing page ^4.) 

Unexpeccedly you come to an arch of limestone^ long and low and 
fairly smooth, above an opening like a crescent moon with its points 
in die ground- Ivy hangs hriUlant green locks over the arch, and the 
crescent-opening is walled across, the wall pierced by a shabby 
wooden detor and three lancets. There are stone seats outside die 
wall. A rusty plough sprawls between the wall and the ruins of a 
house alongside; and as you are guided into the gallery at the reax 
by a carbide lamp — no electricity in this farmer's cave — you see 
rows of endive pdOdEy emerging from a border of red earth against 
the rock* 

Then cave and the Old Stone Age assert thejnseives, Tlie floor is 
dry^ and e^'cn, but the cave comes law ahoye your lieftd* In the 
greenish light the original levels of die cave eartli, or cave fiEling, 
W'hich it took ten years to remove, are visible on either Wdil- The 
woman guide in her boots, who will he impatient if you stop coo 
long, if you ask quesdons, if you persist in hoking^ holds up her lamp 
and rev eals some of those first animals which clinched the genuine- 
nras of cave art more dian fifty years ago^ I admit the four bulls 
boldly engraved on tlie roof are bullish,^ active, intimidating, retain¬ 
ing and transmitting a prehistoric emotion (these are Aurignadan 
figures). I admit m the incerest a little further on of two engtaved 
-Magdalenian reindeer in a brief side-alleyv which have — or had^ 
since the pigment is now very faint — a line eadi of red blobs 
from neck 10 tail* I admit to an historical ejcdtemeni 11 one's own 
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coloration of this cave which proved the andquity of cave art^ this 
cave b which Riviere also fotind a s ands tone lamp, rather of Greek 
or Ronian shape, fifty feet along the corridor, with traces m die bowl 
of carbonized animal £it and with an ibe3*c rather beautifully en¬ 
graved on the bottom.^ But here it ts ihe Enigma ’which conncs^ and 
at last it comes, a hundred and twenty yards inside this small, dry, 
claustrophobic and not so very oivemous cavem; at last you see die 
engraving and painimg comhined, more chan two feet six inches 
high, of what appears to he a triangular hut or shelter. Animals are 
^i mals. Their enigma is wAy/ ^— not one of their identity- But this? 
These coloured bands and engraved lines sweeping down from u 
ridge? If they make a hut, then why a hut pabied in colotns, which 
are now febt red and black and warm brown, over an engraved 
medley of hardly decipherable creatures? 

This is the moment to wield the word "teedform** IX'Tien the 
young Breuil and his friends explored Foai-de-Gaume in r^oi they 
were puzzled by shapes on the rock near or actually on painting of 
manmiodi and bison. 'Fhere were more of th^ shapes, some en¬ 
graved, others pabted, in Les Comharell^ others again with, mam¬ 
moths in a cave 1 have not mendoned, Bemifiil, not far from Les 
CombateUes in the woods up the ’valley of the larger Beune, a cave 
explored by Denis Peyrony b Were they huts^ wens they 
traps? Huts, thought the Abb£ Breuth since they seemed to show a 
sloping roof and a central pole. So he feshioned the word *!ecCi- 
form', to indicate at least that they had the form of a house or roof; 
and w'hen other more or less geometde shapes, not at all the same, 
Were found b other caves, ^tectiform* convcnicnily covered them alL 

It was this other rectangular and triangular shape or painted 
object observed here b La Mouthe hy Emile Rivifrre who took it 
to be a hut of some kbd, which launched the notion of "tectiform* 
for shapes, different as they miglit be;, in other caves, I think there 
is no doubt that most tecti forms 3ire one kind Or another of trap- 
Tile ones with “rooP and centre-pole are associated only with heavy 
animals, bison or mammoth, and are pjobably fall-traps, made of 
logs^ perhaps combined w^ich springs in such a wny that the roof 
collapsed and the sides fell outwards and the anxmal tumbled on to 
upright S takes "which pierced its belly* Ocher tectiforms may be 
simple rectangular pits roofed o’ver, others agam palisaded alleyways 
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mto which animals were driven^ others ate likdy to be 'tread-traps* 
— canoe-sliaped or rectangular contraptions of wood in which bent 
saplings forced shutters or wooden jaws togetherj when a nimiil s 
triggered them. These tread-traps are known in Europe from actual 
specimens modem, mediaeval^ and prehistoric, as fer back as the 
Broniie Age, and were set 10 catch red deer by their watering-places. 
Tread-trap tecdforms are commonest in Spanish caves, in red deer 
Country- 

Scratch an archaeologist, though, and you find underneath a 
spinner of rcunanoe* A German prebistorian interpreted the tecti- 
forms as traps^, but traps for evil spirits, not aniiiials. Ahbe Breuil 
likes to think that ^tec^orms* and the animaJs near them, in them, 
or beloTv them on the cave walls are of different dates and have 
nothing to do with each other (but if your artist painES his animaJ on 
the rock, why shouldn't he, or someone else bttr on, hopefully 
paint a trap on top of the ammal — or vice-^versa?)^ he sull likes to 
see in the cectiform a r^ hut, and out of the hut lie makes a souJ- 
house, a home in the cave for ancestral spirits. In fairness, It should 
be admitted that the spirits of the dead are quite commonly supposed 
to dwell in caves, that the ancestral spirits of some tribes in Austmlia 
live in caves in perpeiuaJ sunshine^ But why should these palaeolithic 
ancestor spirits need a house inside a house.^ Why should they in¬ 
habit wall houses in caves which seem to have had the function of 
special storehouses of animal lif^ of bison life and mammoth life^ 
special shrines for Increase and good himring? Mightn^i one, as weI 4 
as reasonably, interpret spears entering a prehistoric painted animal 
as anjihing m die wide world except the spears they obviously are? 
And didn't English antiquaries once think that every Bronze Age 
axfi was a Druid's hatchet for the cEremonial irutting of mistletoe? 

Yet this hut so far inside La Mouthe? This hut, w^hich is so hut- 
like, So different from other tectiforms, and all the same so endrely 
rectifonned? Was ii, Abbe Breuil asks romantically, 'a kind of 
tabernacle housing the spirit which presided over the game, and its 
multiplication, and the hunt?* Perhaps. Or perhaps, hut-Hke or no, it 
was only another trap for the ezneatures on the wall — and die 
archaeologists in die cave. 

You emerge a^n from La Mouthe into die sun, and the Enigma 
remains enigmatic. Yet two mtnures after leaving the cave, in these 
farm lands of La Mouthe, 1 saw a hut, just such a triangular hut, as 
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though it had slipped ahead of me oui of the darkness into the shel¬ 
ter of the living ilex trees^ out of prehistory into present. 

T looked inside. It was used for shelteri for chopping wood, Ibr 
storing tools. The ridge-stick stretched from a fork in an iW to a 
pair of crossed poles, the comhtnation of side and roof was a simple 
frame of straight poles ded with withies, thatch w'as simply 
bundles of iniyire and of dry sunflower stems. The 6 r end was 
apsidaj (as the far end of the hut in the cave might have been). The 
open end, or doorway end, was closed m slightly, on either side. 
Again and agai n I have seen such field huts in the Dordogne or Lot, 
in the cave oounuy, some using a tree, most of them standing on 
their own, aJ] of the same straightforwEird patiem, though now and 
again the sloping side-poles W'Ould be set on stones to save them 
from the damp earth. (Plates fadng page 49O 

Hut or trap in the cave of La Mouthe? A god's hut? A mnn^s trap? 
As well when you leave La Mouthe to end the day for once with an 
cmgniai, and not with die tmages of art. And there are enigmas to 
come, especially the enigma of the silhouetted hands. 
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Milk and Apricots 


Some caveSj in defiance of the raw weather of ihe Old Stone Age, 
I associate with particular flowers —the cave of Les Trois Fibres 
with cherry blossom and a large cranesbill of tlie Pecitea Pyi^des 
sprawling in its shadowy entrance, Niaux with w'ild lavender beside 
the loose stones of the path up the maun tain, Labasdde with Welsh 
Poppies and Dusky Cranesbill, the caves of the Sacred Hill of 
CasdlJo witli flic deepest, most predous, luminous blue of iihk- 
spermtim^ Pindal above the slap of die sea with blue columbines (as 
at King Atthur^s Give an the Wye)^ and tutsan and Pyrenean Lilies 
dripping in the Cantabrian drizzle. 

Tlie tw'o carves of this chapierj piuuging more into the iinfaniLliarj 
are Pech-Merle and Cougnac, Round Pe^-MerJe the hot liidestone 
nourishes litik box trees or box shrubs, ripe strawbemEs more bril¬ 
liant than the red ochre of any cave painthig, and cascades of 
Saponaria ocymoidssy the small pink soapwort we grow in English 
rock-gardens* Cougnac —^ bu t we are not there yet, we have hardly 
left the Dordogne, the V^ere, Les Eyzics or Monrignac, and tfe 
rather soiled, if soil exciting caves now trodden by so many feet- It is 
no enormous journey, Cougnac, most innocent of caverns, b in the 
department of the Lot next door, die department of the next of those 
rivers which wTiggle across France into die Gironde. Down the road 
named N 704, south-east of ihe smallish, hoe mteresting town 
of Sarlat, you cross the Dordogne by a concrete bridge whicii care¬ 
fully conceals water and rock and the view tip river or down- Th ree 
miles and you are inside the next departcncni. The country' has not 
changed a great deal. By valleys and along streams and under walk 
of rack you came quickly wiihin sight of Gourdon, w^hich again is 
simply a town^ by a road. 

Early in the fifties I wus ambling along this by-road towards 
Courdon and tow'ards Rouce Narionale 10 in search of Pech-Merle. 
From Sarlat to Pech-Merle it was forty-five or forty-six miles, and 
I knew of no panicuiar cave beiween the Dordogne and the Lot, or 
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rather its tributary the Ceie, "which flows through Cihrerets and 
nearer to Pech-Merlt There ahead w'as Gourdodj there ahead w'ei* 
its roofs and its church towers capping a hillj w^hen a new^ insistentj 
un faded notice pointed left to a gfvite w^hich was cer¬ 

tainly in no guidebook or handbook of archaeology - I tomedf and 
It was like coming to a quarry, for the cave, or caves, of Cougnac 
w'ere sull in the trials of being oTn^tn^tg^^- They had now blasted the 
limestone outside, they had hewn it back to a yellow^ fi^hnessT they 
were building steps, the guide sac in a temporaiy^ tin hui like a work¬ 
men's pUsmr* As we walked from the yellow' gullet of the first cave, 
which is Jeeorie ds jra/a|frrtifCJ, to the second cave with ita 

new promise of pari^tales^ T nodeed Cougnac^s flow^er, 

whicdi W'as not innocent at all like the Sapunaria tKytnoiJe^ over the 
grey rock of Pech-Merle, No, an altogether unlikely J^iKrr thrust 
itself out of the dry leaves in a thin "wood of ilec* This spear was 
violet and steel-blue, naked, thick and strong. I had never seen it 
before, diis steel-blue and violet orchid, this Ltmodortim nbortivum^ 
this parasitical *spcar of hunger^ witli flowers — the top ones were 
just opening — w'hich were also violet with yellow. It joins itself 
root by root to the trees, a threatening plant and a better symbol for 
the coloured gloom and hignjffis and strangeness of Pech-Merle than 
for the show' of innocence which glittered somewhere below this 
path, this ridge and these ilex trees, 

A potato-cellaTj another one^ grilled with iron and locked, 
came imo view directly below a modem, almost Parisian — 
almost suburharJy Parisian — housej ivliich w'as built across the 
ridge. 

Ac the back of this cellar — the guide was now unlocking the 
grille — a draught had long been felt between the rock and the 
earth. Explareis followed the draught, they dug out the eardi, they 
discovered step by step, spadeful by ^adefiJ, a cave corridor not 
unlike tile one which is the whole of the mvem of La Mouthe. It 
sloped downward, then of a sudden (the explorers stepped inside^ 
first of all, in November, 1352) it opened to a gleaming, crystaUtne, 
pure fantasy of whiieness. Here, tlien, after a dark and dirty down¬ 
ward walk, not many yards long, you find yourself under radiating 
ceilings of fine white stalactites, and at bst in a haU whidi seems 
nearly circular^ which is more ititiitaie and more fantastic and more 
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rich — allcyniiig for me absence of colour —■ rhan any room in the 
Prince R^ent^s pavilion in Brighton. 

In this sparkling iasdnadoi^ in this improbahle set, you find die 
dncftingSp They are qtiite n nfibF draT(.ings in die caves of the Veiete* 
To begin with, diey include different animals. Tlie guide — be is 
still an enthusiast, not too bored yet or bksi or worn smooth with 
repetition about the cave and i^s contents, though ntJwadays the 
is much more compleie and a cloth streamer daunts 
across the road to announce the caves — the guide stoops, he 
switches on ano dier Bght illurntnadiig still more clearly a portion of 
ihe ^-all fret! of caldte and formations, and the light reveals a line of 
red ochre, gently and fluently enclosing a large deer, which raises, in 
what the Abb^ Breuil calls 'twisted perspective*, two very large 
palmated anders^ 

'Twisted perspective* the Abbe Breuil takes to be a sign of early 
draughtsmanship; an animal stands sideways to the spectator or 
creator, its homs or antlers show foil and double — in otlier w^ords, 
the artist emphasizes, at the cost of a supti^rlidal, literal accuracy 
which does not concern him, one of the animal^s most obvious 
characteristics, wliicb w^onld be revealed best in nanire or '&ct^ if die 
animal were to turn its. bead. Plemy of die animals of Lascami, Font- 
de-Gaume, Lcs Combarelies, and La hfoutbe are drawn with horns, 
but not head, swung around in this way; which belongs, generally, 
to the art of Aurignacian and Gravenian times. 

A peculiar, an extra peculiar animal, this one in Cougitac; in red 
line upon a ground of pale yellow limestone, a culture hardly to be 
seen in other caves — a Ceryus rmgtrcerosy^ or Giant Deer. And next 
to it, also in red line, a peculiar elephant, one of several in this cave 
which aie smooth, innocent of long shaggy hains and humps and 
humpy head^ and enotmous curling tusks; one of several whidi are 
not Euatumoths of die cold and of the steppes and the tundra, but 
examples of £iefAas anrffuur. The Giant Deer and this Wood 
Elepliant were both woodland animals, bad both been ^miliar to 
Ncandmlial Man before the onset of the Last Gbdadon, and they 
sur\dvBd here in the soutii of France (and in the norili of Spain, 
where this Wood Elepliant is pictured also in Castillo and Pindal) as 
long as the climate and a l^fy environment allowed — long enou^ 
at any rate to be hunted by the Aurignacians and to be drawn in this 
white cave by Anrignadan artists — much as in Lascaux the 
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surviving Merckxs RhindcercKS^ predecessor of the Woolly Rhinoc¬ 
eros^ survived long enough to be drawn at rhe bottom of the weU 
either by an Aurignacian (probably) or a GtavcEtiam 

Peculiarity' in Cougnac does not end with the identity of th^ 
two creaimes;^ for delineated within die red hottndaiies of the Giant 
Deer and the red boundaries of the tall elephant the light also reveals 
tw^o sprawling or spread-eagling manniMns^ On the Giant Deer the 
man staggers forward^ drawn in a black line contrasting with the 
red outline of the animaL He is a mere indicatian^ without feetj 
without beadj without aims^ hut wdth thiiee spearSi or three light 
javelins, bending in his back and his backside. In the red elephant 
the mannikin, also sketched in bkck^ with a head^ but minus arms 
or feet, hih forw'ard under the stroke of two javelins along his spine 
and a javelin in his buttock and four javelins in his beily* And there 
is a third man in brownish iine, javelined, falling, beaked as if he 
were a bird or ware a bird mask^ More enigmas. Are we looking, it 
has been asked, at the neutraltzation of three evil spiritSw^ At three 
men to whom hunting magic is applied as to other animals, men for 
once w'ho are no less game and good eating? Men of Neanderthal 
race (though bodi particular and universal) surviving no less dian 
Giant Deer and W^ood Elephant, hunted, kilted, perhaps devoured, 
and destred again, by die Auiignadan Hcma sapi^nsy newly arrived 
in western Europe? (Plate facing page 9^.) 

Who tnn answer? And in die white lyridsm of this cave, in all this 
delicate solidliicadon of milk, there are more animals, there are ibex 
tensely delineated in red, Ofift with a red there are curious 

"tecti forms* Qn a gallery to the left) of straight lines and right angles^ 
and curious finger patterns — positives, which are rare — in red and 
in black. 

How long, I ask my-self, will Cougnac stay so ftsh, and so vir¬ 
ginal Lighting is installed, visitors coine and go, floors are churned 
up, the Stalactites which hang like a frozen rain of milk are broken or 
touched, the white W'alls are fingered, human breath floats through 
the cave, air blows down the entrance. How^ long shall we be able 
to feel in this cave a delicate, filamental magic or wonder, as though, 
after paying for our tickets and filing down the dirty narrow entrance 
passage, wc w^ere still the fitst ever to have entered since the cave 
was known to Aurignacian draughtsmen or initiates or medicine¬ 
men of high degree? (Plate fadng page Si.) 
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Meanwhile in Cougnac one feels a ptirity or primacy of humm 
consciousness, which is to be experienced clsewheie:, I think^ only 
in some of the Spanish caverns along die Cantabrian Sea« 

Inside Pech-Merle, thirtj^ miles on, in a much fiercer, rockier, 
sharper, more broken, more heated and empty countryside, these 
questions hardly ocxur, for while Cougnac is delicate and intimate 
and while, Pech-Merle is strong, deep-coloured, dramatic, enor¬ 
mous, one of die few painted caves of the dimensions of a cathedraU 

’When the young parish priest of the village of Cabrerets saw the 
paintings in this csve for the first tiine in 1910, he had travelled a long 
way undemeadi the rough hill of Pftdi-Merle, which he had entered 
in a spot 'of desert aspect, through a slit hidden by the shrubs and 
the stunted oaks which compete for iife in those few centimetres of 
earth w^bich scarcely cover the j ags and ridges of our limestone*. His 
description stands well for this district of the Gausses du Lot 
through which one drives to Pech-Merle. The Gausses are limestone 
plateaux, limestone deserts, grimmest of all on either side of the 
Tam further cast. Here die Gausses resemble a Derbyshire gone 
back to scrub, with the green grass burnt or browTied away. Rock 
protrudes, rock falls into screcj rocks are piled loosely up to enclose 
the fields. A small grey house here and there is tiled in red or orange, 
but it is a grey environment odierwisc, and a dry one. All diis up¬ 
land w^orld is dry. Dry, creased old women drive a few sheep from 
open juniper patch to patch. The sheep are lean and dry and tall, 
black ears drooping over a black patdi around the eye. Each fiock 
has a goat rattlir^ a dty bell to frighten off the devil The valleys 
get wilder, the walls vanish, oak scrub mixes with box on the steep 
sides, and Gtranium sanguintum^ Bloody Granesbill, sign of all lime^ 
stone country from Spain to Yorkshire and the Gower, gleams to 
the grateful eye from boulders and heardess interminable outcrops* 

Pech-Merle, the hill, rises from such a landscape abov^ a tribu- 
tarj' of the Gele named die Sagne, from whose rocks I picked the 
belying innocence of that small pink cascading soapwort. Once, in¬ 
side the hill in 1910, the curi had to w'alk, creep, crawl, clamher, and 
descend four hundred and fifty yards from his savage entrance to 
the paintings. Now^adaj'S a road curls up from the Sagne^ and one 
enters more directly through a concrete hall and a cafe, post a coun¬ 
ter fbr guidebooks and souvenirs, and down a staircase* This modem 
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portal, in is probably nearer the used in the Old Stone 

Age, which is thoi^t to have been through the oeighboudng bdef 
cave of Marcenac, now choked with formations from wall to walk 
The change hardly matters, Modem emrance or no, the facts of 
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cavemity am sliU almost imcnediately overwhehniog. Down one 
goes, and down — not merely in. Lights flash on, and call areas of 
shape and colour out of unknown depths and e^timsions ofcathedral 
gloom, and point a way to crypts and to vaultings^ to lower levels 
and sdll higher ceilings. 

A caihedraL inside this cathedral I have felt — forgetting com¬ 
panions I had never met and guides and steps and tickets, and 
counters and Coca-Cola and a car park under the diy trees ^ as if I 
had entered Ely Cathedral by the Octagon, and as if I were making 
ray roundabout secret way by clerestory gallery, by passages 
between the walls and in the walls, by opemngs, and by newels, 
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past Gothic smlacdtes and diaper work and mouldings and stony 
foliage^ down at last^ knees a little weak, to the choir and die presby¬ 
tery and ihe chantries and the Galilee and the extravagant Lady 
Chapel. 

The art, though, of Pech-Merlc? No, thb cave counts mare as 
settingj as itself, as the fiame of its drawings and paintings and 
engravings; less for the art, more for its shapes and formatians, its 
solid flows and solid cascades, its rope-like stalacntes, ^ater-wom 
wavy passages, pillars, bosses, mamillary projections; all of which, 
again, count only because they so much enshrine the essence of 
ancient man. You can buy in any stationer's m France an excellent, 
annotated map of the French caves and pot-hoks and gorges, you 
can visit natural waders until you are sick of them, but it is ancther 
thing in this reliquary of a cave when you stand on the iinUt gaUer}*' 
or balcony or platfomi of the ’Comidie", and wait; and wait until a 
light goes on thirty or forty feet below, and you stare down, betw^een 
columns of a pale tinned-apricot colour to a leaf of rock standing 
verticaliy on the floor and painted with the tw^o nearly Jife-sized 
or modem-pony-sized wild horses of this "Grocte-Temple’, as ic was 
named by its clerical explorer and encomiast. No amount of 
nmtnsgimenty no chatterment of the guide or guided, cm spoil that 
sudden revebdocL The two horses stand there reversed, heads point¬ 
ing different ways, rump superimposed Over rump, cheJr bodies out¬ 
lined and spotted with a black manganese paints The manganese 
gives them a slightly blue look. Hands also have been stendikd on 
the leaf of rock (I use 'leaf' as one would use it of a table), above and 
below and to the side of the horses; also with manganese. The spots 
of bluish-black not only fill the body-areas of each horse, but are 
ranged along the legs and bellies. There are livelier, fierier horses in 
the French enves, in Lasi^ux, for example. There ate horses better 
designed, as though they had galloped that rnocrieat from the steppe 
mto the cave, shaggy, sultry, and Mongolian; but there ate no 
horses better placed, none more in conumnd of a aiv^ (except the red 
tnare of Lobastide); indeed the horses of Pech-Merlc, so deep in 
this enormous undenground nave, impait, 1 would say, a supreioe 
pleasurable ine^ceable shock of great voltage to the historical 
imagination. Out of the darkness an Aurignacian or Gtavettiaii 
javelin all of a sudden hits and quivers in the mind. (Plate facing 
page 97.) 
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The horses are supported in Pecb-Merle less by art than oddiries 
— by the roots descending like beards of sUence and inquisition 
from the exterior worlds hy pisoUths or cave peark on the floor, by 
the hardened, naked footprints of grown-ups and a tw^Ive-year-old 
child who came in to visit the anfmal ^ of Pech-Merle upon some 
occasion many tliousands of ^'eirs ago. 

As for man's other purposive marks, here for the first time you 
see more or less the whole earliest range of the first Aiirignacian and 
Gravetdan cj^de which the Abbe Breuil has pos tula ted. Here you see 
from the most andent of times, the finger scrawlings or the 'mac¬ 
aroni* semwk, Utendly, by Jrswing the fingers along the day 

of the roof, which tlie scrawlers reached by climbing on to boulders 
which had fallen long ago across die cave. They drew animak and 
women, they drew figures approxiinate to the slain mannikins of 
Cougnacj on top of a scrawled mammoth, for example, they fingered 
a woman who seems to hive her hair tied back, whose long breasts 
swing in one direction and whose SEeiiopygous bdiind projects in 
the oiher^ she stands on her heek, her body forw-ard in the ritual 
attitude of the dancer. The nminmotbs are more dephandne,, but die 
women aiready show that tndifierent approximadon, ttuit mere 
symbolistn of human shape whidi was generally enough for palaeoli¬ 
thic aiHsts. They ivere conoemed far more tenderly and totally for 
the mammothSj horses, ibex, oxen, bison, and reindeer and red deer 
who shared their world with them, than for themsdves. 

There are ’ft^ll drawings of a later time in this huge nave. On die 
leaf of tile manganese horses you can see also a long red fish and a 
bull bison. On pandsof pale rock at a higher level, tolerably smooth, 
there are drawings in black line of bison and mammoths and oxen — 
w^hat is called, for example, the cAarge de ifra/u, two bkck-Iined 
bison on the pak yellow, smooth ground, suggesdng less a chai^ 
than a hulJ bison about to copulate; about to mount his cow, with no 
preliminary of flirtadou, his pizzle at the dlt, his tail keyed up. The 
cow in front of him (but! is sljghdy impo&ed over cow,, in X-ray 
drawing) rears up her willing hindquarters^ also, but less tensely 
diough no less suggestively, rearing her tail. Mammoths on diis 
panel of rock trail iheir long hairs as though they were swayed hy a 
gladal wind; and look, as they do so often, slightly comic. 

How does ail this handiw^ork go in sequence of names and 
cultures and indListries in Pech-Merle? The macaroni drawings. 
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finger or 5OTwUng5^ most of the hajids stEndlled with a 

surround of black or red (I shall have more lo say of the Cave Hands 
when I describe the Temple of the Hands at Gargas) — these, as T 
have mentioned, are Aurignadaru The manganese horses — late 
Aurignadan or GravettLan — and the black drawings^ or painted 
drawings, in outline, are late GraveEtian or early Magdalenian- But 
again we have to remember, when these easy words are employed, 
how we squash into them Y^t lengths of time, vast stretches of the 
vague years handled as lightly as astronomical distances* Also, to 
talk too much of Pech-Merle as a cathedral, even as a cave^temple, 
w^ould be misl^ding in several w-a^-s, Intermittendy, over great 
lengths of time, mEm camemto Pech-Merle, drew\ painted, engraved, 
visited and revisited these images; but this was no such frequented 
metropolitan cav^e as Lascaux must have been, or Altamirai It wus a 
lesser shrine for an area more thinly inhahited and less hospitable- 
All the same, of the knowm caves of art I repeat it is this £:Ame of 
Pech-Merie around the blue horses w'hich imparts the keenest shock 
of wonder that man in the hop, skip, iump, lag, and jump again of 
the development of his ideas, could have been art artist so long 
ago. 

Observe also one detail 1 should have mentioned — how the 
paindng of the manganese horses w-as perhaps suggested by die 
shape of the end of ^e leaf of rock, which is not unlike a horse^a 
head and w'hich the artist actually made into a head with the help 
of his manganese pigment and a hne of ochre* Remember Leonardo 
“— *Do not despise my opinion, when 1 remind you that it should 
not he hard for you to stop sometimes and look into die ssmns of 
walls, or ashes of a fire, or clouds, or mud, or like places, in w^hich, if 
you consider them well, you may find really marvellous ideas, 
Frequendy in the caverns, a line, a shape, a ledge^ a &uli, a crack, a 
bulge in the rock caught the eye of the Old Stone Age artist by its 
suggestion of headp back, belly, leg, rump, orspedid volume of some 
one of the spedes of animal, the species of game, he loved- Fre^ 
quently he added with his own hand the rest of that hinted animal 
a proceeding no more and no less primitive for him than for sophisti¬ 
cated Leonardo or for ourselves aSu from our hedsi w^e stare up and 
discern men, faces, ev'ents, actions and encounters, in the cmcks of 
the plaster. 

From Leonardo we could abo borrow a test applicable to drawing 
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after draiiifig in the cavesj Aurignadan to htt Magdbleniafl: ^That 
figui* is most wonhy of praise', Leonardo put down, "wfaich hy its 
action best expresses the passion which ani mates it-^ 

At Ciibrerets, afterwards, down by the Cel 4 if ihroiigh 

a long evening on the river terrace of the small dean Hotel des 
Grottes, another artist is called to mind. Look across ftom your white 
tabiedoth to a diff on the other side of the w’ater, so clear in the 
reflected light that you coidd touch it: the eM, the light, the clarity, 
the palpability, are out of an oil, once more, by Gustave Courbet, 
the Master of the Limestone (though Courbet's limestone country, 
around Omans, was hi off against the Swiss border, beyond 
Solutre and the cliff-fall of the horses, near the Alpine gbdera of 
the Ice Age). Here, as you eat so wel! above the the trees in 
front of you, the rocks, under the increasing violet of the sky, 
acquire an extraordinary thlrd^mensional depth, as if you were 
looking through a stereoscope- It gets nearly dark, a white dog 
comes down a kite slanting across the rocks, on the other side- The 
curve of its tail is visible, is still distinct and taut. Then a woman in 
black follows her dog and w^alts across and down through the 
stereoscope, distinct as the dog, distinct as the rocks and the leaves; 
then a man, folio-wing his dog aud his wife, with a red (clearly red) 
handkerchief hanging out of his pocket, and oyer h^ shoulder a long 
faggot which droops belitnd him, the twigs of k also dear, like a tail, 
or like the long black haiis of the manrocidi now enjoying the 
nightly absence of visitors inside Pech-Merle- On the violet water 
below the terrace the trees are refleaed now in a green w^hich is 
darker than themselves- 

Much here of a Courbet landscape, of the essencs of CTemng 
Ltmestone. And in five minutes all will be lost In darkness* (Plate 
facing page j 11-) 

Cahrerecs has other pleasures, die strawberries you have as 
if at Cheddar, the small excellent cheeses of goads milk, very mild, 
which lie on the table. AI50 a small museum, furnishri fioni the 
caves, and a few minor caves within reach. Upstream under the river 
difi^ 50 much lofder, -wilder, more broken, more coloured (tinned 
apricot, too, hke the inside of Pech-Merle) than the cliffs along the 
Vezere, 1 have been drawn to the brief cavem at Ste Enblie, si^Eteeti 
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ttiUes and dien thirty or forty feet above tbe road and river 
past the diiirch and opposite one of the many milk which the CS£ 
has to revolve* I do not say this is much of a cave (you find it walled, 
but not locked, direcdy above a garden with an iron cross), but I 
enjoy taking my own tune, for a change, wiihout a guide chanting 
* m»le les arsillsj. Look, for the engravings {only 

engravings here) on the left side, which was the sun-illuminated side 
for the engraver twelve thousand years ago, and if you cannot find 
the full complement of reindeer and wildhomiis, all near the entrance^ 
it is hard to miss two engraved laie Ntagdalenian iemdeer+ And with 
what a firm sensidvity tlietr engraved outline sdlJ ploughs acro^ the 
rock! 

Below Stfi F iliali e 1 have bathed and cooled mj'self in the dark 
Cele, by a fano fordi slept after veal and cheese and strawberries and 
wine in a poplar grove to the music again of oriole; iheii dimbed 
from the ^le across and down to the Lot, climbed again from the 
Lot through the cliff-hung village of St Cirq LapopjCi and moved 
acnross a aims& plateau towards Montauban (where the museum is 
full of Ingres), and Toulouse, and the southernmost country of 
the French caves. 
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THEY wERE scuLPTQHs 35 Well. K!ax&nneietaitsnJe:^ ^ /nuialjss- 
Sound your horn and wait ten minutes— and fifteenmiriutes — and 
twenty iiiinuifis, and then;, as if he had just finished milking his last 
cow, the gardi£n comes down fiom his farm on the hill, ready to dis¬ 
play the fiieze of the rock-shelter of Cap Bbne.^ 

"^The simmiDn Is not forward upon our march to the south, to¬ 
wards Toulouse and the Pyrenees. It is back -—it is back once more 
near Les Eyzies, near Les ComhareUes and fiemifaJ of two chapters 
ago. Beyond Les Combarelles the Beune (which runs, you will re- 
member^ into the Vdz^re at Les Eyries) divides in two, ^ch branch 
with Us own vale of strata and declivities* Just after Les Combarelles 
the road bends to the right and enters the T.ralley of the greater Beune, 
which takes it towards Sarlat. Below silvery haiel woods alongside 
this road and this larger of the two streams the cavern of Bemifal 
hides its mammodis and its tectiforms* Before you reach as far up the 
valley, a lum to tlie left, a quarter of a mile from Les Combarelles, 
brings you between woods and rock into the rushy, Saggy, now 
rather neglected fields of the smaller Beune^ running eastward into 
sunshine* The road soon crosses the stream, soon cILmhs and twists 
and levels out above the rocks of Cap Bbuc, which am invisible from 
the road itself* The stm heats and cooks the thin scrub, through 
which the gardi^n^ as dry as any juniper stem and as communicative, 
if not as prickly, shambles dowm wdth his key and his patten 

Here at Cap Blanc in 1905 they learned that Upper PaJaeoUthic 
Man practised yet another art with a great HpjiI more than dejtterity^ 
He painted^ yes; he engraved, he was a good draughtsman. He would 
incise animals along the stems of ills strange Miofis-d^-cominaniU- 
m£nt (often colotiting such engravings); he would carve bird or 
beast as finial to a spear-thrower* He ev^en carved small figures in tbe 
round. Several of these Venus figures cut from mammoth ivory of 
from stone by the Gravettians were ^irdliar, even famous, by this 
time. One, called £0 Poire^ the Pear, from her full ttiighs and belly, 

OppDiiie. Grotte de Cougnac: Giant Deer, Speared Man, and KieJt- 
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had been dug out of the Gnotie du Pape at Bra^sempouy m Landes 
as long ago as Others came out of the red rock caverns above 
the sea. at Grimaldi in i Venuses were already knoutii from die 
Ukraine, and the Venus of Willendnrf, rather a German than an 
Austrian Venus, faceiss, clasping her enormous breasts above her 
enormous belly, had been extraeied from under the loess of a cave 
in Lower Austria in 1908, the year before the first indmadofis of Cap 
Bknc. Earliest found of all, more shapely and eluant than the bellied 
and bieasted women of the Graveidans, archaeologists also had long 
knOftTk the armless, headless, footless Magdalenian 'VetiLis im- 
pudica", in ivory, from the cave-shelter at Laugede Basse. 

Small figures seem only btic-k-brac. This * Venus imptidica' is no 
more than three and a quarter inches long. The Venus of Willendorf 
is not quite four inches long and lies comfortably in tlie palm of the 
hand. 

The moment, or die dtuadon in time, requires more introduction 
before we get to Cap Blanc. After all of die finds along the Vez^re, 
after rocfc-shelters had been excavated, after La Mouthe and the 
rehabilitation of Altatnira; after the revelations of Les Combarelles, 
Bemifal, and Font-de-Gaume, all within a few mils, it natural 
enough to explore the higher reaches of the Beune and to ask the 
silent frowning solemn overhangs of rock along the sunny northern 
flank of the valley what they might be concealing. A little beyond 
the notice of €t aitemlq; Sx the chateau of Laussel 

rides the abrupt edge of its own clifL It was Dr Lalanne, a scientist 
and physician enthusiastic for the new- andquiries, who owmed this 
estate* Anxious for discoveries on his own property he set workmen 
digging below the chateau under a long outward bulge; and where 
his land came to an end at the whim escarpment of Cap Blanc belcrw 
the road, anothet ahri, anodier rock-shelter fifty feet long, looked 
inviting. 

Trial digs along the terrace below this escarpment were rew'arded 
quickly with bones of reindeer and red deer and horse, and with a 
hdion-^^ornmande-fTtent: carved at one end with a human foot show¬ 
ing four toes and even the toe-nails. The labourers came upon large 
flint tools and large stones which might have been w^ielded Mhff a 
maul. It seemed that the terrace along the escarpment had been paved 
in a rough manner. 

In the course of year^ by the thousand, frost has often damaged 
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these fluted bulges ot overhangs along the ^-alley^ of the Dordogne- 
Pieces of rock have flaked and fallen and have disappeared in due 
time under the talus. At Cap Blanc several pieces uncovered in these 
first cxca\'adons had broken away like that* Dr Lalanne^s foteman 
turned one piece over^ and found to his exdienietit and surprise a 
bison oit on the other side in rdiefl He examined the cscarpmmij he 
noticed at the modem ground level indsions dong the rock; he took 
a piece of board and gently scraped away die ansc of earth — and 
sculpture, from that moment, took upon itself n new antiquity. 

The indsions W'ere part of the back contour of a hoise from neck 
to taiL As the earth was ranoved, horse after horse entered the day¬ 
light again* Soate were six feet from head to tail, others were brger 
still, more than thirteen feet long; dl w'ere damaged by the w^ear of 
ome; they were incomplete^ yet they w^ere carved to a far from 
shallow^ they W'cie delineated firmly and without blurnng, 

they were filled indeed with a grandeur of existence which w^ yet 
die existence of hotses entirely, and not of ideas about horses, either 
literal dr heroic* 

So the Magdalenians — die seven horses along the rock were 
dated as Early Magdaleman art by the excavadons — made not only 
diawiDgs or paindngs hy feeble light in damp cavejj they made 
Parthenon fries^ out in the sunshine* Mote than lifti-sized, they 
carved across the stin-flooded rock above iheirshdtttrs horse follow¬ 
ing horse, they raised sculpture altogether from die level of amulet, 
omamenr, or bric-i-brae^ and dieise beasts had been coloured, no 
less dian the sculpture of the Egyptians or die Greeks* When die 
earth w-as mk^ away, one of the kigrat of the horses sdll showed 
traces of reddish or purple colouring on its neck and its head.^ Only 
one thing w ent wrong — it seemed that the frieze continued along 
the rock from Dr Lalanne*s estate into his neighbours: the nejgh“ 
hour would allows no digging across his boundary and would not 
budge* 

Yet what the wT>rkmen had mv^ealed was startling enough. The 
Abb^ Breuil w-as summoned: he looked, and nuirvelled and described, 
he was there in the evening and there at sunrise, to discover in 
which light the sculptures looked dieir best* He reported without 
exaggeration that they 'were not just natural swellings on the rock 

*■ Na doubv ihtc fimafi Gra^ertM fi^;uTES wen coLcFUTCicL ThcFE were Einis of pick 
cployiiog an the Vmu* of WitLcndort forocuBpk* 
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intensified, they ■weie not just deveriy and painfiiUy carved a 
projecting cornice. NoJ The Magdalenian artist attacked a huge 
plane surface, overhanging at one end, vertical at the otber> With 
his flint tools he cut aivay the rock for widths of four to twenty 
tiu-hw; and he scraped the silhouette in lelief, modelliiig the pro¬ 
jection of the back and the muscles, and marking the atiachnient of 
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lim b^ and sinews; and no doubt he finished off this masavt work of 
his with the most delicatEly incised lines'. 

Nowadays at Cap Blanc you ate introduad tO a National Monu¬ 
ment. You follow the gard^t fiom the road across gray rock and red 
earth between oaks and junipers, seeing also with curiosity a great 
casde, rising tier after der in ruins oo the other side of the valley. 
You by an easy slope ftom the road, you come to a natural 

lawn, to a natural glade between cliff and thm acacia ttccn Xhe 
horses of Cap Blanc — these wild horses — are stalled and stabled, 
alas. Under the natural wail, under the lean-over of rock, appears a 
brick building squashed into the diff, and the gardien unlocks the 
door at the narrow end, and there, inside a darkish tunnel, the eye 
must accommodate itself as best it may and discern the horses. The 
gardim wiggles his stick around volunaes, ears, tail. The gardien. 
utters his expressionless piece. Alas, since the horses can no longer 
be seen by the strong light and the strong shadows and the full 
contours of day, it b now scarcely possible to grasp the frieie as one 
extending modf from the far end of tlie rodt-shelter up to the door¬ 
way. You can realize, all the same, that the tender, strong, predse 
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conunand of outline smd of voluiQe in these Magdalenian carviDg:^ is 
no less maiiitiinetl ihan the coniiTiand of line in the faeittr Mag- 
dalenian paindng^ or engravings* You can realise that the sculptor, 
again, kn^w the horses, which he and his companions trapped and 
SEampeded to deadly no doubt over the cliffs of this valley* But he 
did not knm^ them only falling and squealing, their legs in the air (as 
in that one of the paintings at Lascaux)^ and then Clashing, and be¬ 
coming a mess of hide and flesh and broken bones quivering upon 
the ground; he had watched these horses, lie had watched horses 
close to, himself bidden; he had watclied horse following horse in 
file, stallion follow'ing mare; he had u-atched horses in typical stance, 
head down and slightly forward, like the huge horse, far the best 
preserved, which for a while after the excavanon still letained a litde 
of its colour. 

The sculptor had not solved every problem of his design. When 
Magdalenian artists depicted aninmis walking in file on a flat surfasx 
Or when they engraved anirtiab in file along a 

, an overlap — head upon flank^ for ejtainple —- such as they 
must often have seen, caused them no difEculty at alb But in relief as 
high, or deep, as at Cap Bbnc, it was another matter The solutian 
would have been either to cut veiy much shallower, as the Greeks 
were to do along a temple frieze, or else to cut very much more 
deeply, so that the thidmess of rock would allow for the proper 
thickness of the head raised upon the proper thickness of tite flaiik. 
No, the Sculptor of Cap Blanc arranged animal following animal 
along the same depth more or less, cutting away the volumes of 
the Eank round the volumes of the head. Afterw'ards, though, he 
perhaps corrected this un^naturalism with the deceptive aid of 
pigments* Still, how remarkahle, how insistent, how true and con¬ 
vincing these horses must have ioaked on bare rock, unshaded by 
leaf or root or hanging ivy, solid, and startlingly defined by red 
ochre or black manganese, visible from many points up and down 
the s-alley^ (Plates facing page 113..) 

Dr LaJanne had not finished. Not long after the horses (together 
ftith a trace or two of other animals) had been completely excaviited, 
he began 10 come upon carvings underneath the long overhanging 
clifl" up by the chateau of Laussel — first of all, the relief of the two 
copulating humans on a loose piece of stone, flat, more or less ov^, 
about cightecii inches by twelve. The archaeologists saw at once a 
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rebdon between tlifi long-brea5ted female in this partner^Hip and 
the little statues from Brassempouyi, Gnmaldi, and Wilkndorf. The 
reUdonshlpwas still mortJ vivid m the next figures Lahnne unearthed 
along the shelterj the Venus reliefs, so rEinarhahiy like the Venus of 
Wiilendorf, rw^a of them on smallish skbs^ tlie other^ the Venus of 
Laussel, who holds the bison hom in her right hand, carved on a 
huge immo’vahle lump of stone (froni which she sawn and 
despatclied to Paris). All of these figures belonged apparently to a 
single shrine; and again this Venus of (no doubi the other 

carvings^ too) had been finished off, 1 repeatj mth red ochre. An¬ 
other relief depicts a graceful man- Most of his arms are broken 
atA-ay^ though hri attitude suggests he might n^Il be throwing a 
spear at a horse or a bison with his spear-thrower. In addition to 
these major pieces Laussel also yielded scraps of rock bearing reliefs 
(as at Sergeac) of conventionaliicd female pri^^tes. 

Evidently man had used this shelter for thousands of years. It 
rtms along beneath the bulge of ttie cliff for more than a hundred 
and twenty yards, layered wdth remains of occupation alter occupa¬ 
tion, Dr Lalanne having come upon his lehefs in a Gravettian layer 
a few^ feec below' the rough bouldery surface. So in a brief lengtli of 
this one valley late sculpture and isrly sculpture w'Ere revealed^ 
deep carving and shallow cutting, an art of refined boldness and an 
art, an e^Lrlier one, altogether more rough and ready, with less ot the 
power which comes from graceful form or outline- 

Two actual caves in this valley of the lesser Beune also ask for 
notice — as well as that castle rising tier by tier opposite Cap Blanc- 
At Laussel, m situ^ there is nothing to see any more except the shelter 
itself; but if you ask ihs garJicn of Cap Bknc to show^ you the cavern 
of La Gr^ (named after the hamlet in wdilch he lives), you can 
ctrry the art of this exceptional valley back into another era. This 
small cave on tlie other side of the road &om Cap Bknc contains one 
large, stiff, aesthetically dull, atchaeologically important engraving 
of a bison, low down near the floor. He is Aurignadan, pre-Gtavet- 
dan^ earlier by far than the hordes of Cap BJanc, earlier than the 
ferdlity females of Laussel — a bull-bison in profile, displaying tail 
and member and one leg for each pair of le^, and the two boms, 
which arc, again, twisted round out of the sideways view. Rather a 
tantaludng cavero, this small one of La Grere, under a low arch, 
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behind a wuh and a door. At die hack, a passage starts away through 
the rock^ or so it seeiiis^ filled up ‘ndth earthy iie\'er clearedf never 
explored^ and suggesdng that sixty^ eightyj a hundred, tyr two 
hundred yards away inside the hill, there may, for all one knows^ be 
another Lascaux, anotber Altamiru, its paintings sdU glowing and 
unsullietL 

Commarque — that is the casde^ ihe great yellow min perched on 
the southern, opposite side of the ’^'alley, its cowers, mrtets, battle- 
ments, wearing a garmenr of oak trees* Waiting for the gardim by 
the road, by a pile of hot toad stone, each time I visited Cap Blanc I 
had stared longingly across to Coinmarque, less, I am bound to say, 
for the cavern with engravings and carvings underneath the castle 
than for ihe castle itself, in which Bel/e might well have met 
La Bit£ in Cocteau's him* Uiseless, though, to ask the garden of 
Cap Blanc: he has no time, he has work to do, it is too far, he has no 
lamp to show' you the cave under this liabitadon of La Bete. But go 
and explore, as 1 did ai last* Go down past Cap Blanc, out of ihe 
wooded slope, over fields speckled in the sunshine with Carthusian 
pinks, across the litde Beune by a prehistoiiml bridge of sa^ng^ 
rotting logs, coming at last to a shadowy* track below bushes, parallel 
with the further diff^ which goes direct and daringly into La Bute's 
domintOELb (Plate facing page iTi*) 

Brushing aside the branches across this lane I felt like the father, 
or like the horse, pushing through into enchanonent in the first 
minutes of die film; and for the dubieties or terrors or panics of this 
castle I can promise no great palaeolidiicTewiard, offering tt chiefly 
for its own sake, as an interlude almost* Indeed^^ whipped by wet 
r^igs and leaves (since a storm had been coming up while I examined 
the horses of Cap Blanc in dicir pen thouse, and had now broken and 
extinguished the sun), T missed the palaeolithic caveat first, entering, 
in lieu, rather timidly into ihe rock stables of Commarque, at a point 
where the castle rested its tonnage of years and stone predsely over¬ 
head on the brow of tlie clifL T found myself examining with a little 
trepidation fthis w'as far from ho me, in any case) scaib hacked from 
limestone in which rather different horses fed from mangers of 
lock, dect up by their halters to holes carefolly bored through die 
rock- Nothing palaeolithic in these stables. 1 dimbed up under 
dripping trees to a vast dripping niinadDn, I crossed the moat by a 
rorten bridge, I felt myself the fifsi haied Englishruan here sinoe the 
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English had prowled around and captured and plundered Conunar- 
que in the HuudrEd Yeare War* Vengeance miglit come at any 
moment. A notice said that Commarque was an liistoric monumenti 
not to be defecedj but stone rumbles from stone, and nobody cares; 
and I expcnenced at last ttuu tumbling emptmess, that eene imndi- 
ness of neglect and decay and sparse vege^don proper to ruinsj and 
now so rare upon EngLbb sai.lt where evety min has to be offidaiJy 
ddied and busied and bullied into an historical spedmen^ and I under¬ 
stood now — how sharply — the melancholy of ruins rising out of 
the marches of uncertaint^^^ the pleasurable shuddering dread of 
ruins, of the age of WEtlpole and Gray, which now appears to us to 
have been adected and insincere, A litde below the castle, down 
slopes of wet earth, half way again to the track along the base of die 
cliff, ruins of tile chapel stand open and empty — yet nor quite 
empty, woodmen having nailed lengths of pole togedier and set 
diem up as a cross, black against the niche light of a small east 
window, in front of an altar of logs and widiics. Yellow frag¬ 
ments of vaulting spniwd by the 1^ of this improvised altar, and 
to one side of it a smashed stoup for holy w^ter projects from the 
w'alL 

No one seems to live nearer than a hundred miles^ 

Odd that the cave* at Ust found, was comfoning almost; was by 
comparison almost disinfected of this melancholy. In the end it bad 
not been difficult to find or difficult to explore; and the approach to 
JE was altogedier weird. 

The cliff leans over to the deserted lane. At one point rubbish and 
ruination from the casdc Iiavc cascaded a long while ago over the 
edge into a hogback Tlie diff cantilevers nearly to the top of this 
hogback, making and roofing a half-lit tundcl for nearly a liundred 
yards, Tfie long ridge or mound of cascaded debris, forming die outer 
side of the tunnel, is growTi with foetidly tall close trees, with 
sprawling nettles, with Greater Celandine (both plams of human 
association), and a few hartVtongue fems. Old grey logs, enormous 
ones, have been dmgged into the tunnel beneath the rock and for¬ 
gotten. Ropes of ivy hang from above, tile light is green, and bats, 
even in early afternoon, fly in and out of a masonry doorway with¬ 
out a door, which b fitted into the rock Here is the cave, the refuge 
after the horrors, the scale and the loneliness of the casde, the 
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damp slopes and dripping trees; and In the cave at least the sheer 
pathos and disturbance which stiH attach to an historic ruin, have 
been burnt aw^ay by the chilJy fire of so touch that is beyond 
history. 

I reached the cave by balancing along the grey Serried in¬ 
sects inside with spotted wings (and apparently no evil nature or 
intent) scarcely budged from the light of my carbide lamp. Bats went 
on fljiJigj and I started to search for sculpture and engrasings* 
Better to go into thi^ little cave — into any cave where there will be 
no guide, no wiggling rod — witti a list of e^ery single item which 
may be discerned. Leftwards, in a sandy corridorj I should find 
nodiing^ according to my list* A second corridor would be as devoid 
of die arts, leaving a third one taller and wider^ Ewisting twenty-six 
yards into blackness. In this last corridor with torch or carbide lamp 
you may manage to put re^^ealing shadow into the engraver's line 
surrounding an ibeXj a reindeer's head (rather good, and gentle) 
without horns, and a wild horse with a mane- And at the very end* 
in the last v-ard or so of the tweniy-sbc j'ards, one of the andent 
artists (lire Abbe Bieuil equates all the images on this cave, by the 
wray, with the Magdaletiians of Cap Blanc) has adapted the stape and 
furrows of the rock to a hurse^s head, large, about life-size^ in a 
relief which is complete with muzzle and ears and protruberaint eye, 
Wriggle around and start back^ and you can hardly miss an engraved 
horse with long ears, and an ibex engraved on the horw (upside 
dowTi)j tliough in outline the horse seems more like a bulUterTicr 
erecting a single ear or an ox fioutishing a single horn. Then again 
your light shows the lines along the uncvien rock of a horse in 
relief, a little crude, thifty-dtree inches long, hiding below those 
same serried speckled lazy insects which cover the wall like hat- 
veiling. 

Another shrine, here under the castle, of the life of horses; but a 
dismal, dirty little shrine, by comparison with Cap Bbnc; a re¬ 
minder also that art of the Upper Pdacolithic is like art of the Later 
Steel Age; it varies as much betw'een good and bad as Steel Age art, 
wlilch from a long view would embrace a drawing by Picasso, a 
carding by Henry Moore, a plastic model in a shop window with¬ 
out clothes, a Virgin in pale pink and mauve plaster, a fashion-plate 
portrait by Annigoni, and a sex-scribble on the eave-waJls of a 
public lavatory. 
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Afier this exercise in lonely ^bterronean recognition, after the 
castle, after the green light and the foetid trees, how much on that 
evening I liked re-emeiging into the openness of the i^'alley and 
staring across at the dean rock and woods of Cap Blanc and the 
only iialf-mined Chateau of Laussel I 
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More sculpti/ke yet before going south. And rain once more, 
and Vf'ater-conduits and piles of chma-claj'', bulidlDgs ihalf of title 
eighieerith century, Iialf modem, below a cliff, and a long thin red 
chimney on top of die cliff, as if thb paper factory or paper mill made 
u$e of a cave (perliaps it does). 

That was my prelude to the stndptures of La Cliaire-^-Calvin — 
Cahin's Pulpit* For Cap Blanc in the last chapter^— at any ratCj for 
the cave and ruined casde of Comniarque^^ an atmosphere of being 
a hundred miles away from anywhere and anyone; for La Cliairt-i- 
Calvin, a sense and a scene of activity^ and a village in liidi nobody 
seemed to know or care about sculptures. In this Mouducis-sur- 
Bocme die wild horses and the paper factory or paper mill are very 
dose neighbours; but the paper wim. For the haraes, no ganfimy no 
protection, no entrance fee, no pride, no profit, no concern. 

It had been a long way from Cap Blanc. I bad camped by a ford 
and a footbridge betow a firm; and had woken to hear rain pattering 
through the reding of doves^ T had packed die tent in the lain, and 
had driven a slow, sticky drive to Moudiiets (which is m Charente), 
by way of Angoulemc. Clouds were inkily and solidly interminable 
and were crossed by lightning, and thunder mumbled and cracked, 
and roads glistened, and tain bolted and pelted, and did so with an 
espcdal extra strength on. to the limestone heath above Mouihiers, 

Would these sculptures of the Chaire-^-Calvm — supposing I 
found them — be worth the journey, the petrol, the rain, die sense 
one carries about in such foreign circumstances of an endowing 
anxieiy^ and desolation? I bad been in two minds about this fiirdier 
pursuit of ancient carvings* There would be none in the legion of 
the Pyrenees, there would be none in Spain. Should I be content, 
for the time being, with Cap Blanc, and go south at once, on this 
year's cave ©cplorationr Or should I first reckon with the Chaire-^ 
Calvin and the Roc de Sers, and the cliff carkings at Anglcs-sur- 
rAnglin? 








3 ^ Cav^s near PoitiifS and AngouMmi 
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Angt« doubtful. I suspected (and was quite right) that its 
carvings w'Ould still be locked and barred; which migh t be the case, 
toOj at the Roc de Sets and the Chaire-§-Calvid, for all that any 
guidebook had to say. Stil^ the carvings at the Roc and the Chaire 
w^ere called *Solutrean': they promised to be bter and more accom¬ 
plished than the rough Venuses of Laussel^ earlier than the sullen 
rnagnificence of the mares and stallions of Cap fi lane, standing for a 
second incerveukig stage in the development of sculpture; and at 
least they could he combined in a single journey (perhaps with a 
look on the way at the Magdalenian engra^rings of Teyjat)* 

Angles-sur-l'Anglin, further north in Vienne, would have to 
TvaiU So — I liad driven more than eighty miles in the steam, and 1 
w-as here at Mouihiers at Iasi; and at last in the very" private-seeming 
yard of the paper mill, regarded curiously, on ihis wet afternoon, 
&om each of the front doors of a row of wTarkrnen*^s houses, which 
w^ere built along the cliff, backing on to it, in this new valley of tlie 
huge limestone areas of France. 

The Abbe Breuil in his IftimlreJ Centuries of Cezve Art is very 

curt about the horses of La Chaire-a-Calvin, as though he had dis¬ 
liked the excav'aior and his mcdiods, and as diough hb bluing, for 
once, had never been invoked upon the discovery. The horses 
deserv'e better. It was not dilBoiIt to locate them, after nil, across the 
factory’ j-ard, past drying-wires, past hens draggled in the rain, 
between reeds and elders and elms, and along a wet path, to a broken 
gate- There they were* underneath a Large overhang which creates 
almost a cave;. There was this insulted string of animals, above wiiat a 
medley of disorder and neglect! Above old trunks, old bottles, old 
bamboo baskets, and empry cigarette packets, above occupation 
Layers half-excavated, above wooden boxes filled, some with bones, 
some with flints dug from the compacted layers by an atcbaeologist 
who seetns never ro have come bacL It was likp visiting some desert 
island and finding above the shore-line the handiwork and rubbish 
of an archaeological or a treasure-hunting expedition long ago 
abandoned and forgotten* All that was required under ihe dusty 
pellitory and maidenhair, among the tall blue bellflowers and the stiff 
deathly spir^ of toothwort, was the archaeologist's own skeleton- 
He should have lain there with flow'^ers betw^een his ribs, a few pieces 
of cloth stil] atiachcd to th^i, and a fimt spearhead firm in his naked 
bony brow, long a tenement for earwigs. 


CAtVt^'s PULFlt AND THREE VENUSES tO^ 

A smaller frieze, after Cap Bhnc; smdJer horses, and not so many 
of them. The cliff bulges forwardj blackish or grey above the band 
of yellow rock imeovertcl by excavation. Two gravid maxes stand 
head to head (or neck to head, since the head of the first one has 
vanished). Then a stallion with his one visible foreleg bent hack and 
with his tail erect and arched, h leaping a mare orgasmically across 
the rock, his body in relief aver the mare's body, her head down, her 
neck curv^ed. As far the firs: two animals, their Jegs fade away as if 
they had never been carved in full (which is likely enough)^ hot their 
tails, dose to the body, are well-shaped and clenr-cot; and both are 
livened by the concave and convex curves of their backs and their 
foal-dght bellies. The head of the second horse is deeply cut, and 
retains the sharpness of its carving and the velveteen tenderness in 
the shaping of its muzzle. 

Only the placing of the stallion over the mare defeated the sculp¬ 
tor^ At any rate he has made the stallidn a Jitde thini skimpy, and un^ 
conviRciTig;^ almost the idea of an image having to sert'e for the 
image itself. These horses, too, were painted within a bounding line 
of black pigment, some of which you can still trace, in spire of the 
moss which grows now along their backs and their cruppers^ 

Not such vehicles of being, not so full as die horses of Cap Bbnc? 
Perhaps so; but here at least the four horses of fertilicy' can be 
examined, not only without tickets, without fuss or indifferent com¬ 
pany, but widiout the interfering shadow's of a penthouse. 

In the scrambling return from Calvin’s Pulpit and the stallion and 
Ills mares, the tall, thin, very^ red cliininey of die paper mill, coming 
again into vision, appears like some parasirical orchid erecting and 
thrusting itself out of die grey diff^ above the workmen s houses and 
above a foam of elder blossom. Across the meadows of the BoSme 
the parallel cliff, on the far side, humps a grey shoulder liere and 
dim through its muffing of trees, and Mouthiets itself (which is not 
the most welcoming village) owns also a few' other canrings — Hons 
on the fa^de of a Romanesque church which are hardly so leonine as 
these four fertility horses are equinej also a seated Adam and a seated 
Eve on either side of the w=est doorway. Eve with fig leaves, Adam, 
as diey say, entire:. 

Looking at Adam, Eve, and the Hons — approximadons, all of 
them — you see again how die sculpture of ideas differs from the 
sculpture of a translated, or mediated, reality. 
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A sense of the palaeolithic Hooded back otitsicle the viUage, in a 
fast evening drive towards the liill town of Vjllebob-Lavalette* in 
stinshine again, which now levelled itself across rolling com country 
specked with fruit trees or w-alnut trees. For once nothing could have 
been easier than creating anew in the mmd an Old Stone Age land¬ 
scape. TreeSp hedges, crops* farms, glimpses now and then of the 
raised agger of a Roman road^ could all be sponged off, and one could 
imagine here a grass-steppe on whidi the horses of La Chaire-i^ 

Cal’^riji grazed and galloped to the hoiizon, or stumbled as diey fek 
the longs whippy, feathered javdius fiemember the fat javelined 
hones of Lascaujf) quivering with abominable pain in thdr bdJy or 
their rump. Cover this sieppe with Fehmaiy' snow and the illusion 
would be complete- 

1 was much^ much less captured by Le Roc de Ser^ in deep woods 
south-east of Angoultime and nonli of Villebois. Perhaps it was the 
effect of a dirty supper and a dirty room anda nighteTtpectingbutnoi 
e^tperiendng bugs in a town (Villchois) happily indifferent to tourists 
or travellers. Or perhaps my eyes were not out of register the next 
day, and these carvings in a small fiieze — musk-ox^ horses, bison^ 
deer and man and an ox with a pig's head — were indeed, for all 
their Solucrean reputadon, railier weak and dull. They are all ce¬ 
mented into position and protected with boards under an open shed 
of galvanized iron, these reliefs; and they are cut into a white, radicr 
soft limestone. The valley in whidi they are found with some diifi* 
culty, in i imribn de Rac^ is peaceful enough and lonely, 
absorbing into itself and its damp leaves the galvanized shed and a 
grey hut which contains a guide in July and August and blessed 
emptiness at all other seasons of the year. A stream makes a noise, 
poplar leaves rustle, the nouces are overgrown, the valley appears 
indifferent to tlieold eiiddences recovered and protected; indifferent 
also to more recent emotions w^hich have set a tall statue of the Vir¬ 
gin in the opening of a grubby leaFmouldy cavern near at hancL 

Along the green valley below Le Roc tiains used to run, and 1 had 
been instructed to find a Uede house at an old level-crossing and ask 
tlie Way. A g^rl came to the door, a widow of a few weeks, pale, and 
pregnant as a Solutrean mare. To show the way to the sadness of Le 
Roc was a diversion in her own sadness; and back at the road again, 
nimble for all her pregnancy, she ran up to the house by the 
abandoned tailway, ran hack, and pushed through the car window 
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blo^sctn^ of Madonnn LiJy — whidi alwaj-s stheII, aias^ of deach and 
saduess. NOj I necpiirEd Teyjat that day to renew a mist tfi paJaeolithic 
art; in place of indifferierit carving 1 retjulred a glimpse at any rate 
pf the best of MagdaJenian engra\ingSj and Ln this second chapter on 
carvings 1 must be allowed the intervaJ of a happiness 1 found sixieen 
or seventeen rmles on through die forests By the rime I met on that 
afternoon M, Lagrange the blacksmith and made him stop work on a 
hay-cucter and light bis carbide tamp and take me to what he called 
ri/dtei de Vil/e de Teyjm^ 1 had badied in a stream and recovered, I 
had eaten well, under poplars (blessed be the poplars of France) by a 
mill bdow La Chapelle 5 t Robert, I had listened again to orioles 
(and blessed the orioles of France), 1 had ^ratched a grey wagtail 
walking over a bed of w ater crowfoot bbssom in mid-current, had 
marked in the most engaging and relaxing idleness how' the stones 
and ducklings snailing in the rapids were of the same colour^ I had 
drunk half a bottle of wine, and had slept; and here w^s no sad 
valley, no young widowed pregnancy, no paper mill in the rain, but 
the happiest and most receptive of small villages. Here in Teyjat four 
roads met in an open space, by a diurch grey outside, mside white 
tike icing-sugar, hollyhocks standing by the side door and a vine 
growing over die ardi of the door, symbolically. Here were grey 
houses with pale blue sun-faded shutters. Here old ladies m black sat 
on diaiis over white necdJcw'ork, at their dooiw^ays, under vines and 
under crimson roses and purple roses (yes) whidi spri^ across the 
grey w'alls; and Ln one comer the ipicem wws bowered by flow^ers 
planted in tubs and boxes and by — supreme flowers of happiness 
^ while and pink oleanders. 

Rememiir 

TAi tnnvrs of Cadmus iOfffeJf cLs'Jm^r, 

CraiALT m iAs skadow of Aer okoFidsrs 
TAe piire and p/acid I^ltcc stillJhws Ay. 

A pine and placid stream How^ across the open space of Teyjat. 

It is a few yards only from M- Lagrange^s smithy to an Ivy-hung 
bole, to a door in hmesione which the bbcksimib now' unlocked, 
and here in this peculiar cavern you encounter the engravings almost 
at on<^ almost immediately beyond the door, on a curve of flow- 
stone^ Up and down and across this unexpected, shattered canvas or 
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pan«! the Abbe Breuil recognized forty-live animals. The best of 
them, some in pi^ce — ongirLal place — some on broken slabs, re¬ 
quire no long gaze or tricky duddadom They are as dear and dean 
as could be, seeming to he the work of a single draughtsman, at once 
sympathedc and strong in style. In the acetylene light the shadowed 
lines re\^eal straightaway an outlined stag, above a reindeer, a fawn^ 
and a horse; they re^^eal a stag's head superimposed on a gravid 
hotse; then a small horse isolated above a medley of bison, mares, 
reindeer. Then, firmest of all, giving of all these engraved drawings 
the most absolute sense of sympathy and second Creadon and truth, 
yon observe Teyjat^s brief procession of oxen^ not the great coarse 
Bos priinigenluj of Lascaux, but the smaller Bos iongi/rons-f not the 
picturesque angular tamed caide in a landscape by Rubens or a land¬ 
scape by Janies Ward, but three gravely and ^acefully oudined wild 
animals, in the cusiomary procession of bull and cOw —^ or cows. 
First, in fact, a cow is followed by its bull, then another tx^w brings 
up die rear across the surface of smlagmite. Absolute purity of line 
on rock, wliich was also once dean and whim, endoses and conveys 
muzzle and horn and limb, the animal character and the sex character, 
the slenderness and tenderness of the cows, the sullenness, heaviness, 
and masculinity of the bull, sniffing at the tail and the flank of die 
cow ahead of him . 

Perhaps these are the most perfect of ah known palaeolithic en¬ 
gravings, some, in brief, of the most perfect and most telling aninml 
drawings which man has ever executed; and let me add they cannot 
be judged from photographs, or from copies^ (Plate facing page 

Teyjat is a horrible all the same. The smooth, once clean flow 
of caldte at the entrance must have been an irresistible 'plate', since 
its ‘n^'alls are all of diem rough and ragged and unsuitable for engrav¬ 
ing or painring of any kind. Its floors also are wet and sticky with a 
quire iiivindble yellow day. M. le Blacksmith pointed to soles and 
heels which this day bad pulled from the feet of visitors. A smaller 
cave opens at right angles to this most peculiar of print-rooms, gi^dng 
access (if you care to foot die day) to the Litile stream which emerges 
to flow coolly and cheerily and purely and pladdly through 
village:, past the purple roses, vines, and oleanders. 

Pleasant afterwards to sit by tile scream, admire the villagei re^ 
memher the drawings (which belong to the dme of ihe developed 
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pqiychmmes of Altaimra or Foni-de-Gaumtf) — and scrape your 
shoes and wash them off in the Itidd waDcr. 

And after this interlude^ Angles-sur-l'Anglin, to the north, 

another, longer way up the Vienne and the Gartetnpe. Angles; and 
sculpture once again. 

The village certainly does give you a good welcome, which I 
needed after a hundred and forly^ nodes; and certainly has dnunatic 
levels, mins, rocks; and by its look it has known men for twenty 
thousand years and a great deal more; but the carvings (which this 
time are Magdalenian, tliough earlier than the engraved oxen of Tey- 
jat) are still, alas, fenced off im penetrably in thdr shelter above the 
Anglin- Don’t give in. Tliough in the village they reiterate that all Is 
locked, hidden, invisible, under the cliff, don^t give in; but 

climb down to the river, and climb up again through nettles, and 
push your nose llard to the wire, when early evening sun strikes 
along the river and the cliS; at least it will pick out for you most 
of the figures on the other side of the wdre, which will be more con¬ 
solation than coming merely to another Great Good Place, to an¬ 
other cliff, another slow stretch of water gently carrying its water- 
lilies, gently rippling around its tmut and its black bass- 

Though the discoveries here are not y^i and opened and 

turned into a national monument, I shall indude their story to show 
bow multiple and interlocked the causes of a find may be. Years ago 
under this diff above the Anglin an archaeologist dug for a litde 
while and found oddments of a Magdalenian occupadoiL His chosen 
site was below a small overhang which was called, from its owner’s 
name, the Cave ^ Louis Tailleliauig — Louis Taillebourg's Cellar* 
With tliat his investigations ended—or dead-ended, But twenty-two 
miles away other investigators made otlier finds. Back along our trail 
towards Tej'fat and the Roc de Sets and the Chaire-^CaJvin, 
beyond St ^vin and its painted diurch of the eleventh century, 
down the valley of the Gartempe and over in the next limestone 
valley, which is threaded by the Vienne, you come to the town of 
Lussac-Ies-Chateaux. In the guidebooks Lussac Ends a place for the 
riverside tomb of Sir John Chandos, Knight of the Garter, Edward 
Dl's Lieutenant in France, constable of Aquitaine, seneschal of 
Poitou (the old pro^iitce of thb neighbourhood), W'ounded to 
death here, on the bridge over the Vienne, on December 31 ^ t3<59- 
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But in Lussac, there are cli& and caves — there are caves 

forming part of houses, caves for hens, caves for pigs, caves at the 
back of gardens, useful for tools and potatoes and endive, saving die 
cost of a garden-house* Archaeclc^cal books have made tnudi of 
one of these caves, the Giotte de la Marche, giving it a cekbrity 
which has not penetrated, understandably, Lussac-les-Qiatcaux 
itself* I asked a brisk old man for the Grottc de la ilarche. 

"Une grotte?^ —very doubtfully, as if there were not^mff£!j by 
the score. *De la Marche? /a MsrcAs} line grotte ^ , / he repeated; 
he looked at me, and saw I Enghsh, all too evidently and 
aurally. 

*Ali^ — a wonderfully expressive illuminated — ‘‘Ah, ce n^est 
pas le toni&eau ds CAa/idt^' 

But then he looked at the carbide lamp 1 oirried, and decided 
after all tliat d groite must be Rgrom^ that a tomb was a tomb, and I 
should require no carbide Lamp for Sir John who had graced Lussac 
with his death and burial. He passed me like the can to a second, 
brisker Fienclunan, under the horse-dtestnul trees, who knew; and 
in a few mmuties, past a few streets in which hens laid and pigs 
grunted in holes in the rock, across a little chatteriag tributaiy of the 
Vienne by a stone footbridge like a dapper-bridge imported to 
France from Dartmoor, past women beating and slapping clotties 
and clouting the water with blue suds, up a path, and over a bed¬ 
stead, and through a garden of orange soil and past b&ins and let¬ 
tuces and parsley, we came to the mouth of this book-cdebraied 
Groiie de la Marche, excavated wdth vety surprising results in 1937^ 
The Frenchman pulled away an old door Laid sidewaj'^ on die 
ground, and the portion of an iron bedstead, and an ey^ — an 
EYE, large and buttouy and bloody, greeted the two of us in imme¬ 
diate mid-darkness; belonging to an ox^s head suspended here to be 
in the coo]. Not inappropriate, thU skinned head, dlls bloody eye, to 
a cave which the hunters of^oj had know'ti and frequented 

once upon a time* 

In the floor of La Marche, a low irregular little maisonette with 
knobbly w'alLs altogether as wrong for drawing or painting as the 
w'alls of the cave a I Teyjat:, the two exca^'atof^ had surprisingly 
found a great number of limestone slabs scratched with the like¬ 
nesses of men and ’women, and bcascs of rile cliase- Old men and 
young men, bearded men and smooth men, men exceedingly fnas- 
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cttline^ women etceedingly prcgnaiit^ glim women, men dancings 
portrait-headg in profile, drawings which show details of clothings 
bangles, necklaces, head-dresses and hair style — all were found in 
the dry floor-filling of this cave^ drawings less rough, less approxi- 



Da/icer and from Gn>m d^ la Mur^ht 

□late, and mote revealing and more personal than most representa¬ 
tions of matikind in the Old Stone Age- The depcsits— the ardfiicts 
of the cave, including these drawings or gcratchings — were Early 
Magdalenian. 

After La Marche was made knowr^ Mile Suzanne de St-Mathurin 
recognized a ^milariTy between the artifiicts of La Marche and the 
ardfacES wliich had been excavated before the Second World War 
at Angles, in the Anglin gorge, in the Cave Louis Taillebourg. The 
interlocking of causes is nearly cotnpJeEC, In 1947 Mile de St- 
Mathurin and her English friend Donottiy Gartod pushed through 
the brambles and netcles above the river, and examined the debris 
of the old excavations and picked up a stone engraved like one of the 
plaques out of the Grotie de la Marche, Thej' worked hard under the 
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diff in 1 ^ 4 % ^ey ^ stones from what they 

now saw to be not just Louis Tsiillebour^^s Cellar^ but a long rock- 
shelter. Tliey fomid tools enough to date the deposits along tlie 
shelter lo the same Early Magdalentan of La Mardie; they uncovered 
slabs sciatdied with drawings; Slones^ too, which were carv'ed and 
painted^p one of them a horse's head. 

The next season^s delving repaid them bettEr sdJL Fir^r of all, as 
they rEinoved it, they examined with grEat care:, stone by stone, a 
dump left behind by the excavator of 1934- Almost at once, diey 
recognized a young ibex carved in reJiefr head and shoulders; and 
next their w'orkman cried out diat he had found a stone on which 
there seemed to be colour. They took it to the river's edge, they 
cleaned it off; and there, cao'edj^ engraved, pairued, all in one, were 
a man’s head and shoulders in relief; his profile relatmg him to some 
of the scratched portraits of La Marche— for example by an identi¬ 
cal shallow' concavity of nose, giving a bowLshaped face w^hich 1 
have often noticed myself on li ving people in die and markets 
of the Dordogne, even more in die Peciies P^'ien^es. 

Better w'as to come. Along the rock-shelter, along this Roc aux 
Sorders, there must have been a frieze of animals. A bison was still 
in place in the Cave Taillebourg, but frost and thaw, before the end 
of the Ice Age and the return of the forests, had brought down sec- 
dons of rcxif and wall and fragments of carv'^^ing — of chamois and 
bison and ibex and horse* The bearded man in profile, widi his 
tumbling hair, his indications of a fur jacket, his purplish and black 
colours which had been preserv'ed by the way he was buried face 
down, had himself been part of the ancieni frieze along the shelter- 
Would this frieze continue stiU in place^ still undamagcdi or not 
badly damaged, below the deposits? 

Mile de St-Mathurin and Miss Gairod dug^ and ihei^ it tvas again- 

Trenching inwards to the rock forty yards on from the bison, 
they came upon a second bison* Then trenching back along the sur¬ 
face towards bison No. 1, they uncoviered with amazement and 
delight two mote bison, then a mare, then another bison, then 
hoTses and five ibex, one of diem a kid follow^ed by its mother. And 
beiW'een ibex and horses the earth came away to introduce to our 
world, to our eyes, the Throe Venuses of Angles-sur-l'AnglirL 

Again, sculptor's tools lay under the cliff — large flints^ large 
picks, and burins^ And Professor Garrod and Mile de Si-Madiurin^ 
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business-like in their trousers and berets^ also reco^nked crude 
pestles^ and crude mullers impregnated with the ochre and the man¬ 
ganese which had been ground in them long ago. Bones of horse, 
reindeer^ bear, niammoth, and saiga ante!ope were idenniied as ivell. 

HerCj then, m my pilgrimagCj after Cap Blanc, Commarque, 
Laussel, the Chstre-S-Cal^in, tile Roc de Seis, and after the Mus^ 
de rHomme above the Seine in Paris, outside of which a bronze 
bison rubs tike a eac against die bronze flank of a large early Nom& 
sapiem averting his eyes from die Eijfei Tower across the river, and 
inside of which can be seen not only die Venus of Laussel but the 
«j]Dured human and the yotmg ibex and the horse's head from this 
cliff— here, at last, I Iiad come to Angles-sur-rAnglin; here wns the 
casde, here w^as the great mill-wheel w'hich turns slowly in the sun, 
here were the women outside die castle who make lace in the sun, 
liere was die gorge in die sun and in the shadow; here, too, wa? the 
inn, die Lion-d'Or, around a ooumard in wliich the tables are set 
widi check tableclodis and in which pink and w'hite hollyhocks 
grow np out of sliadow into sun against grey walls, as if they had an 
entirely unsentimental, unEnglish right to existence and to gigantic 
growth. Yet — exactly where, in this perfect village and Great 
Good Place (France has plenty of perfect villages) was I going to 
find die Three Venuses, the Three Primitive Gracs of Angles-sur- 
rAnglin, w'hich I had come such a long way tq see, am/^iagees or no? 

At Lussac-les-Chateaux heads had been shaken with doubt. At 
Angles-sur-rAnglin heads were sliaken with t:e^taint)^ They were 
locked up, these ladies and dieir neiglibouring beasts; and could nar 
be inspected. 1 repeat, persistence was required; and not giving in 
brouglit me down a kne, and past a ford which is sdll crossed by 
yoked oxen pulling hay or com or wood, and past a ruined mill , to 
the poplars and the black river and the water-lilies, past a boat tied 
to the stump of an alder tree, past — but no, up to — an odd con¬ 
crete table and concrete phtforni on the very edge of the river. 
Victims, you might say, w'ere evidently sacrificed upon this table 
to a river god, upon an altar suitable to such a curiously named 
Roc aux Sorders; bloiatl, ynu might say, ’was clearly incended to 
drain by the diannels omamentaily gouged in the concrete, dearly 
meant to vanish do^m a plug-bole and join the water-lilies in the 
river^ under the trees- But in fact this blend of altar and sink was 
used to wash each new^ Augment of rocky art which the t?wo 
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archaeologists recovmd fi-om the feet higher up^ behiikd 

the brambles. 

And behind the brajnbles^ how brusque a notice now greeted me 
from the impenEtrable wire! 

I am forbidden — the verb is perhaps nicely chosen — to pene¬ 
trate. 

1 am ordered to take no photographs. 

1 am ordered almost to attend to my omi business and disappear 
or disintegrate. 

Never mind. Much is unveiled; and frorn the great aniounit of 
fallen limestone w’hich Iks about^ the story of this portion of the 
shelter—by Louis TaiJlebouig^s Cellar —is^ plain as can be^ a story 
of frost, fall, and burial. 

The impenetrable wire continues to the left, though it is easier to 
drop again to the river, push a litiie fintlier by tile path, and re- 
ascend by a slope of nettles and of debris throvm off from the re¬ 
markable frieze which is now visible, after all the head-shakings in 
the village — so long as you insert your nose at one point or another 
and gaze and gaze and avoid lca%Tng your eyeballs behind you 
transfixed on the harbs of die barbed wire. 

Here are the Venuses, life-size, woman-size; no arms, no heads, 
no breasts; no feet, no kne^, only bellies, thighs, and centre. Here 
are the three vulvas, the three slit triangles, the bellies and the upper 
legs, carved with no inconsiderable grace — svelte figures on die 
rock, enlaigemcnts quite simply, the Abbe Breuil has pointed out, of 
that tiny Magdalenlan or shameless Venus, without 

head, amiLS, or feet, w^hich ihe Marquis de Vibraye discovered so 
many years ago at Laugerie Basse, on the V^re, 

"The emphasis^, said die first report, "is on the genital pnrtsi on 
the second Venus the vent is very much accentuated; the pubic 
triangle is strongly marked in all three and the inguinal folds axe 
indicated by a deep gttxive-" The Venus m the middle, the iwo 
exca^-raiots thought, may have represented a y oung woman at the 
beginning of pregnancy^ Her belly swells more fruitfully from the 
cliff than the others. 

Here they arCp then, these Venuses, rising close under die pro- 
jecung mdf, central in this unfalleii part of the frieze, upon stone 
w^hich is ftesh and yellow and unweathered in contrast to the cliff 
overhrad. Here you s«, also (if you scramble dowm lo the rock- 
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shelter, as I advise^ when an evening sim directs its rays nmss the 
carvings), the outline of bison, of horse, and ibex, induding one 
bull bison with raised tail immediaiely below ihe Tluee Venuses. 
Here you can mjoy, even at a distnoce, this startling exhibition of 
fertility; always feeling, though, that if you stick your nose too far 
tlirough the wine a lady archaeoldgist will spring from behind the 
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weeds inside and bash it with the flat of a ttowd, or slit it with the 
edge- 

Consider the scale, the length of this frieze, extending, as it did 
in Magdalenian daj-s for more thufi forty yards along the rock* The 
animals that remain are not so big as the horses of Cap Blanc; the 
reKef is not so high; and the Venuses, for all their grace, appear as 
if they had been reduced (not surprisingly) more towards s jinbol, as 
if they were rather of less concern to the sculptor or sculptors than 
the bison, the horses, the ibex. Yet again how well defined, how' bold 
a frieze this must have been, from bison along to bison, how opulenr 
when k was new and colouied, how important and how wotshipfiiH 
And does the name Roc aiix Sorderg — Wizards^ Rock “ imply 
some tradidon of odd doings here, or some evidences of such doings 
now lost and forgotten? 

My researches against the wire, I should say, were helped by a 
leggy, amiable, talkadve, innocent, elderly man, who admires and 
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wonders over the Earving5| and delights in the mined Tnill by which 
he livesj a few hundred yards from this Roc aux Sordeis, enjojing 
the ford^ and the fishing, and the spring whidi huhble-bubhtes out 
of his meadow cold and aess-endrcled* 

He has retired here from a successfiil biisinessHian's life in Mil^ 
waukee and in Chicago. In later exca^'adons at Cap Blanc, in 1914, 
they exhumed a MagdaJenian, Tvho lav there after a sucoessful hunts¬ 
man's life in palaeolithic France. Thej" shipped this retired hunts¬ 
man out 10 Chicago, to the vast Field Museum of Natural History 
On the sho'ies of the late- Quid pro fno. 


IX 


Below the Pyrenees 


How ACTUALLY WERE cavffi formed in limtistone? And when? As 
for date, long befote the era of Homo sapkns in Europe. As for how 
(a problem very much in dispute)^ enough co say they were itLide by 
the flo-w of water along joints and bedding^pJanes in the great de¬ 
posits of limestone. The water w^s add. By means of the carbon 
dioxide it had picked up from the air wiiich is trapped in soil. It 
dissolved the caJduin carbonate, which limesmnes are made of; and 
then, after the first tunnels had been eaten through the rock, torrential 
waters came, and stones and gia^'el were tumbled along, and rubbed 
away at these tunnels of solution, and enlarged them sdtl further. 

New ca^'es formed under old ones^ and the old ones were left high 
and dry', more or less, for beasts, for man —- and paindng. 

When the white glaciers came, caverns were often sealed or 
blocked, the flow of water diminished or discptitinuecL When the 
white glaciers melted, the melt-waters might sweep and roar and 
guj^te through a cave, leaving behind them, as they died away, sandp 
gravel and boulders. 

That happened in the vast antrum of Niaux, in the limestone edge 
of the Pyrenees. A little old guide waddled ahead, his carbide flame 
iiluminadng only a vague travelling dome inside enormities of dark¬ 
ness; his feet and mine padded softly and without noise on a sandhill 
deposited so far inside the mountain after the melting and the shrink¬ 
ing of the Pyrenean gladers. I think T am right in saying that the ice 
of the last gbda tion would have filled this blue Pyrenean valley out¬ 
side, which runs up from Taiascon past the cave and the village of 
Niaux and goes on to Viedessos, from whidi higher roadless valleys 
and roadless passes over the harder, loftier, older focks^ climb into 
the tcoitories of Andorra and Spain, Left and right of Niaux, left and 
right of the valley, the lower mountains rise to four thousand five 
hundred feet and six thousand feet. Ahead, as you clamber ov-er 
loose stones to the Utile entrance of the big cave, you look up the 
cleft towards Spain, and catch sight, overtopping everything in the 
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distance, of peak^ high as ten thoui^nd feet; wMch will still be 
coveictl, as likely as not, with snow- A glacier in its heyday -would 
have wound down firun the direction of those peaks^ covering the 
entrance to Nimnt* Eventually the melt-waters would ha^=^ m^ed 
through its galleries and rushed au t through a larger entrance or exit^ 
which was blocked afterwards by falls, leaving no more than today's 
cupboard door into the great interior* The cave dried^ more or less, 
and was used* 

The painters crept into Niaux, fixed up their lamps, md drew^, in 
silence, half a mile undergrounds 

Do-wn here, in Ari^e and to the west in the part of TEaute-Gar- 
onne which reaches the mountains, and in the Hautes-Pyr^nees, the 
caves tend to be enormous, gaunt, and bare; not only Niaux, but 
B^dlieilac (in which aeroplanes w^rc built during the war), and Mas- 
d'Aril^aDd Labastide;and die an inside tliem tends also to be late, and 
to seem a liide more impressive than it ready is, owing to the black 
holiow' enormity of the drconistances. 

On the long way down here from the Dordogne and the Lot, 
from Lascaux, Cougnac, and Pech-Merlc, from limesione to hme- 
stone, from the grey uplands across flats drained by the Caronne to 
the blue chasms by which die PjTenees arc approached and pene¬ 
trated, several places Moissac, Montauban, Toulouse —^ had 
offered their comments on the quest; relieving, too, a drive wdiich 
■ftras hot and dresome- Moissac in Tam-et-Gamnne raised the 
spirits, Just as by Montaiiban in the same department, twenty miles 
away, the spirits w-cre instruciively dampened and blanketed and 
lowered; after which came Toulouse — another thirty-two miles —“ 
to add a little dusiy^ academic instniction in the Upper Palaeolithic. 
In Moissac up goes the spiriniai temper when from blinding light 
One stares at the black, stony figures, standing, streichuig^ elongat¬ 
ing, curving around the portal of the church of Si Pierre; at black 
elongated angels; ai die Three Kings, the Ox, the Asb, Mother and 
Quid; at Dives and Lazarus; at Lust whose breasts are sucked by 
snakes, and whose vulva is sucked by a creature standing upon the 
backs of the snakes. Stare at this purposive complejdty of eight 
hundred years ago, at the sinuous movement of long figti^ 
capped, some of them, so unexpectedly (if yon are English, and used 
to the unexpiessive Byzantinesque figures in the portal of Malmes¬ 
bury Abtey) by Eices ahe^y calm and human, already moved and 
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moving in renim; and see above ibeni aU a severe Christ in compli- 
cated glory. Here is art which lias climbed back from symbol lo 
paxtidpation^ 

And if this art climbs further, and too {hr} 

At Moniauban, where you cross the Tam, a notice says mus^ 
INGRES, From ground to ceiling, in a ta]| house above tiie river you 
may examine die coldest drawings — and paindngs, too — of a 
grim conceit, and you may learn the answer. You may examine the 
work of a cold, correct, refini^, castrated, and conoeited masteri or 
monster, who appears to have loved nothidg and to have known 
nothing in die sense in which the greatest of the prehistoric dmughts- 
men loved the arumals they drew, and possessed them or rather 
shared widt them an existence- At Motitauban, drawing in ihe nld- 
mate service of drawing and la gioire. Cast an eye over cold curves 
depicted by this pride of French museum oOicjals {but not of French 
artists) in studies for the Bain Turc, look hard and long at the Dr€am 
ofOssLm by this victim of ia ghire (Osaian over his harp, con- 
tempbted by one of Walt Disney's bloodhounds): and cross the 
bridge, 

Toulouse, after thirty-tw'o miles; and at Toulouse, m the streets, 
nothing of Ingres, no obsession for the falsely perfect^ only trams 
and noise and swi^t and pullulation and berets tight above dark 
chins which need a great deal of shaving, on brief, plump bodies- 

At Toulouse, bookshops sell guides to some of ihe chief palaeoli¬ 
thic caverns of the neighbourfaDad of the Pyrenees, Miaux and Mas- 
d'AzU inciuded. 

At Toulouse^a museum, between the Grand Rond and the river 
(the Garonne), contains a long prehistoric gallery, ill-arranged in 
the special, shabby, dusty, brow'n-V'amished or bug^oloined, 
muddied, half-labelled manner of French museums, which just fails 
to hide its bones and pieces, its tools, its Magdalenian harpoons, 
Solutrean bureUeaves, pebble mortarsi, in which colours were 
ground, and actual coloms and ochre crayons out of AJtamira, and 
painted pebbles frotn Mas-d'Azil, all so djyly distant fitJtn the caves, 
the life of the caves, and die preserved emotion in the caves^ How 
many French museums— and galleries, too, divided from the light 
by dieir window curtains — are as depressing, as pedandc, and as 
diml How encouraging that they sboiild be so in a oountty where 
from the cave to the porch of Moissac, from the windows of 
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Chartres or die Samte-Chapelle to die studio^ emodons kive been so 
freslily and constantly renewed, and tcdiniques so cncigedc! In aJJ 
countries isn*t there^ if we leU the truths an inverse lebdonstup 
between the energy of museums and the energies of art? Clear- 
lighted^ white-painted museums; dull art, dead art, no arL Dull 
museums^ drab museums: energetic art, eneigedc creativities. 

From the bug-coloured fascination of these ctses in the museum 
at Toulouse, fmoi the dust dropped by the eiKhibits^ 60111 the locked 
cabinets and blank drawers and cupboards and creaking floorboards 
and the stench of andquarian piedantiy, it is another sixty-three and 
three-quarter miles to ihe real thing, to the roadside below the 
Pyrenees, the pull-in below the entrance into the cavern of Niaux, 
and the wild lavender and wild orchids and the smell of box along¬ 
side the steep path (to give a few more figures, you will haw come, 
by the rime you reach Niaujc, a hundred and ninety miles from Lascaux 
direct, and seven hundred and fifiy-two miles or tiiereabouts from 
London, by way of Lascaiix). 
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To Niaus you transport your guidei you acquire him in the httlo 
mDuntain resort of Tatast:o% and take him with you, and diuib three 
bundled feetTs-ith him to the cave and sit comfomhly a^nsttbe hot 
lunestone and recover your breath ’while he prepares his carbide 
iainps as solemnly as a priest preparing a thurible- The flame hisses^ 
the chains j ingle, and you disappear linm daylight for sm hour or two^ 
The sandliill I iiave rnenilonjed comes after a silent subterranean 
’wsJk of the best part of half a mile^ a progression, it seems, into the 
heart of nothingTiess* If Pech-Merle suggests Elly or some other 
Gothic cathdral, if Cougnac is like some delicate lady chapel or 
chapter house of the raadmost Middle Ages, if very fluted, vaulted, 
decorated oniainenta] caves full of sugar icing suggest, ^h:iTl 1 
baroque churches in Sahbnrg or some such e3ctraprdini3ry out- 
squirmmg and wnggling and coloration of the baroque iancy as the 
Kirche der Gebr. Asam which survives in a bomb-flattened Nfuiuch, 
or still more exactly some perspective fantasy of baroque buildings;, 
which the painter ifesidedo has suitounded with themurkin^ of his 
mind and in which decay 1 $ now rampant, arches, columns, ghostly 
statues having fillen to the ground, then, by contrast, Niaux is the 
most plain, most grim, Romanesque. It is a cathedral never com¬ 
pleted by its builders, so big, so lofty that if it contains colour, all 
traces of it are lost in silent aldmdes too remote for the raya of a 
carbide lamp. 

The cave is sometimes wide as a road, sometime narrow as a 
snicket^ Someumes the floor is smooth, sometimes rough ’ffith 
young or broken stalagmites; somerimes sticky, sometimes inter¬ 
rupted with blocks of fallen limestone or with glacial boulders 
anciently and torrendally swept imo the cave* Sometimes it is wet, 
sometimes dry; and a few blind alleys lead off on ei ther side. 

After five hundred yards, or a little more, red blobs along the 
rock in a fairly narrow sector of the cave give promise of the draw¬ 
ings somewhere ahead. "Vou turn, you pad up the slope of glacdal 
sand, studded since its deposition with Jwsses of smlagmite like the 
breasts of buned statuesj and then, half a mile underground orunder- 
mountain, you are in the Salon Noir, a small round high-ceilinged 
chamber which concludes a short gallery* 

Here are the black beasts of Niaux. 

Here are bison, horses, ibex, and a red deer — a mountain and 
foothill and woodland assemblage painted around the gallery in 
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black- A late assemblage! as I have remarked^ (Plate iadng 
page (4^.) 

^"ben you climb from the road up to Niaux, the guide pomts 
across the vnJIe)'' to tbe black double entrance of another cave almost 
exactly opposite. This is die GroUe de la Vache, in the raouth of 
which excar^^tors have foimd relics of very late Magdalenians who 
lived by the horse and die bison; as they declare, Niaux — this Salon 
Noir with the black beasts — no doubt the ^nctuary of these 
men tOT^ards the very aid of die Upper Palaeolithic. 

The Salon Noir is mar\^eUoiisly lemovedj and stilly and strange* 
HoM up a lamp, look at one of the hison, dug of the horses, at the 
stag, large and distmct, more than dnee feet long: whaieAi^er Aap- 
here in front of these animals, for whate\='er reason they were 
painted, at least we know that the painters stood herej and worked; 
diat the paiuteni had to thread tlieir way into rhk heart of darkness 
and nothingness and die half-known- Their original entrance was 
not the hole aho’ve the road by which we enter- It was probably a 
smaller cave, low^ex down and nearer the \dllage of Niaiix and now 
blocked by a fallen roof. So their original joumEy fromacold daylight 
into the Salon Noir w^ould have been still longer than our own* 

We have weakened the power and the effect of darkness. 
Supposing in the eighteenth century — so recendy— you forgot on 
a November afternoon to light your lamp or your candles or your 
fire until after sunset, or suppose your light bkw out: in that event 
you had to grope round the room, round the next room as well or 
three or four rooms, searching for the dnderbox. You had no 
matches, no lighter, no other source of light; and having found the 
mislaid dnderbox, you had to contrive to get the tinder ignited in 
the dark- If that could be tiresome and difficult, think of the Mag- 
dalenian ardst deep in this cave, more than half a mile from the day* 
Dlihcult enough to give himself sufficient light by pine twig^ or pine 
slivers or slab-[amps of stone, such as die one recovered in La 
Moutlie, with animal grease and dried moss for a wick- More 
difficult, and fearsome, if his light failed, in here, 

Srilh deep inside Niaux, archaeologtcal romance ought not to 
blinker one's clearsightedness. These are, most of them, rather 
decadent, rather sectmd-rate drawings- Left and right there is simply 
a dull naturalism of bisons and ibex, as in a folio of animals drawn 
for cliildrcn by some pubUsher’s hack of the eighteen-fifuB — or 
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mnereen-fifdes. Figures are not so fdt on to die rodq transferred to 
iij as they seem, firoin a stereo in die ardst^s mind. Figure are not so 
aJive on the nock, bisons are awks^^ard, Itpnpy, unfilled wiih the 
energy' of bisons. There are exceptions: the red deer, for Example, 
and a few of the horses. The stag, a little caatse beside the engraved 
stag m one of the galltries of Lascaux or beside some of the deer 
painted in Spanish caves, is memorable among all the irnages of 
cave art 1 liave seen* 1 rejnember how this diawing sweeps its bbek 
line deliciously and con’^nncingly from the ciirv'c of die anders down 
ihe sirttiosities of the hack and over the full tenderne^ of die rump 
and round the softness, yet drum-tightness of the belly. On the same 
area of rock, as if drawn by the same hand, there are two notable 
horses, one of them only head and neck, and mane, the other head 
and neck and mane and forelegs; their frizimess, their volume, thetr 
horse character, their sullenness, the softness of their muzzles, are all 
proclaimed upon the rock, (Plate facing page 144.) 

On the wall opposite, I remember also a little drawing of an ibex, 
stumbling, a spear in its back, two more spears low in its neck, an 
image which spoke with all the axiomatic truth of good drawing, un¬ 
like the great tumps of bison which sutroimd it. 

Of course, it is true that palaeohdiic artists, broadly speaking, 
were able to picture with the most confidence and the most aesthetic 
afiectEDn, and so with ihe inost durable efiect^ animals only of a few 
kinds, species of deer and species of horse especially, and the £os 
/oTjgT/ronj. If you allow th^t these artists were Qpable of an aesthetic 
affection, in all their concern for cneativiiy and plenty and sub¬ 
sistence, tlien they were likely to extend it most of all to animals of 
the most gra^tifying proportions. Bison, which so much abound in 
the caves, are of ungratif^ing, nnpl^siirable lineaments and pro¬ 
portions; they are, p^r je, unwieldy, awkward monsters to encom¬ 
pass with a line; and most bison poind ngs or drawings here and else¬ 
where (1 would Scarcely except the ones at AJtamira) appear to me 
unsatisl3'ing and aesthedcally unconvincing and unatcractive- The 
Mammoih and the Woolly Rhinoceros must, both of them, as well, 
have appeared a trifle ridiculous and grotesque. So they geneiaily 
appear in the caves. The ibex, intent, ateit, ner^^ous, with swept-back. 
boms, the bear, the lion — these can be presented with a gusto now 
and again; but it seems as though bison and mammoth wse drawn, 
were painted, rather from rkCcessity than from that joy in form 
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and line felt by the mont powerfiil Aurignadan, GrRvecrian, 
and Magdalenian artists^ no less^ I am sure, than it was feh by a 
Pisanella- 

And think your way down the history of the arts, and see if these 
early prefeencs I ascribe to die cave artists are not oiniirmed century 
after cen tu ry, cu! ture after culture. They liked to depict, they depicted 
most tellingly, the animals that after their day recur dirou^h art. 
We have added man to onr preferences, and woman especially, and 
dog and rat and tiger, but we sdll delight in deer and horse; and even 
domesticated catde have had their picturesque devotees. Whereas 
elephants tend to be drawn as strange newramers (by DOrer, for 
example), as comics for the nursety, as Babar the Elephant, tender¬ 
ness to deer has continued, and has been due, 1 suppose, to an 
ambivalence —^ to pleasure in their form and to gratification in 
hunting deer and eating them. And so with the horse. If the hunters 
ofLascaux and Pech-Merle, La Chaire-^-Calvin and Cap Bbnc, the 
Grotte de La Vache and Nxaux chased and ate the wild horse, tliere as 
well began a kinship of like ambivalence. France reminds us of it 
more inclusively than England. The horse has been tamed, the 
horse still carries king or queen, president or diclstof (if he knows 
how to ride), the horse has been carv^ed and painled through ihe 
ages. In Qiina the horse has been a symbol of heaven, as the buU has 
been symbol of earth. And tn France he appears in the caves, in 
wildness, at the start of his tale vis-S-vis cnan^ and in every French 
town near the caves the sign of the horse's head still iuis above the 
butdieris doorWiiy. 

The guide kneels and shows two trout fingered long ago in 
glacial cby; he show’s the palaeolithic footprints of boys or adoles¬ 
cents in day. lie starts off to complete a trek to the farthest poirn 
of Niaux, where the cave ends in a small lake; he exhibits a few more 
nnages, signs, markings; by the lake lie raises the lamp to two 
javelins side by side — or could they be plants-’ — set in reverse, 
feathered or leaved at the opposite ends; he talks of the cave as 
thougfi it was his, and as though its secrets were as dear (to him) 
as the cold water in the final Lake^ and as if the archaeoJogbm who 
have so wisely placed their fences and chains in front of the figured 
animals and who exaggerate tile merit of these figures in their books, 
Were no mom than the most distant and most abstract of abstractions. 
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So mudi by itself^ flaiintiiig iiself not at all to the e?neiior world, 
fitted with nothing excep t a few c hain a and a locked gate to keip off 
the prohme, it is the ment of thi^ eriomioiis cavern of Niaux to 
remove the visitor out of time and out of archaeological text and 
footnote. 

The cave near B^dJieibcT four miles out of Tarascon, I have nev'er 
seen, and I know no diing at fiist hand of its f^ed bisoos, its dravr- 
ings on day, its one large coloured horse eight feet long, all of die 
same late provincial art as the beasis of the Salon Noir; 1 had other 
caves in mind, as tlimider rumhled and grumbled below^ the Pyre¬ 
nees, Thir^i^ miles or so to the nordi-w^est over a ridgy interval of 
hills and woods and bad roads and smaJI mountains below^ the big 
mountauis, I should first reach Mas-d^A^il, then be within distance of 
Les Trob Frtres, Tug d'Audobert, Marsoulas, Montespan^ Gaigas, 
and Labasdde, 

Aiming first for Mas-d'Aztl which would supplement the lessons 
of die decadence of Niaux, I went down the v^ey of the Ariege to 
Foix (wliich is the capital of the departmenc), from Foix to St Jean- 
de-Vetges, down the lamillar N+iO; and then left^ up a long valley 
between w^oods, full of ligbt and calmness. This road passes a little 
tantalizingJy under and alongside the limestone ridge of tlie 
Montagnes de Plantaurel below anodter cave of some importance^ 
for paintings, engravings, and a little red-odired man, dancing, 
pleased with himself and displaying a projection of stalagmite for 
his member. Further away horn the mountains and the gladers, the 
art in this cave of Le Portel goes hack from Magdalenian figures of 
bison to Gravettlan and Aurignacian horses. 

It will be locked^ I thougtit* These horses, these bison, and the 
red man will be inaccessibJe; but then Les Trois Fr^tes would be 
locked and private, and so would its neiglibouring Tuc Audou- 
bert ending in clay modellings of bison on the fioor^ and Les Trob 
Fr^ I was determined to see, I was determined to eye its sorocrer 
or guiirdian spirit (who appears in every book on cave art) fee* to 
face, 

Ponel I might as well tryi and k wts not more than a mile or so 
Out of the valley and up the tidge to die Pas du Ponel, wWch 
crosses these mountains-m-mimature — up, indeed, to ihe hamlet or 
fiirm of Le Portel^ after which the cave [5 named i Should I find the 
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rave near the farm? Easily, sid a man working m a field by the road^ 
easily. It was right alongside. 

So near; and it might, it might after all, be open, or the might 

be held by the farmer; and them was the farm: there, behind its fine 
cherry trees, now finiifing only for the birds, because the farm 
deserted, roofless, bnunhled, cTumbling, as if it had already been 
abandoned fifty or a hundred years. 

And no sign of a cave. I knew ii faced the valley, on the north¬ 
eastern slope of the ridge^ yet, in full search, two of us nosed in 
circles, explored the thickets, and scratched ourselves and tore our¬ 
selves, thinking that perhaps a draened farm meant a neglected, 
overgrown, hidden — but open — enirancs to its gram. In tile end 
1 retmned to ask further advice from the same prasant under the 
ridge, and was humbled “ bringing him back up the lonely 
mounsin — when he took a track straight &om the mins to a small 
rectangular opening under a rock arch and a few biiz^l bushes. So 
dose and so obvious — yet not obvious at all. 

*He keeps it locked," said this peasant, who had never thought to 
say that the fami was abandoned (it had been burned down by a 
platoon of Germans after a member of the maquis had been found 
there visiting his wife); and down below he pointed into the vaUey 
and across to the owner's manor-hou^ on the far side- *And he is 
away/ 

I would look, I siumbled down a stony incline of a tunnel and 
gazed and glared through a subiertene gate of iron hars sturdy 
enough to withstand centuries of rust and the profane, and as 
locked as locked could be, Checkmaie, Tlie Little man continued his 
dance inside; and Le Portel 1 am mentioning only as an example 
of the pains and the vanity of searching out a cave without knowing 
who owns it and with neither a large-scale map nor the most exact, 
most finicking directions^ BbcfccherrieSj, w^arm, glittering and sweet, 
staining the tongue and the lips, were the consobdon prize, or the 
booby prize, at Le PorteL 

On either side of this hard jagged ridge of PJantaurel a road 
pushes and bumps and rattles up anoriier ten miles to Le Mas d^Azd, 
a Large village or small towm noisily drained hy the Arize, which 
twists dawn from the high forests of another large and much loftier 
maaai£ The great cavern is up the road, up the river — indeed over 
both the road and the river. And it is rhU cave which brings us away 
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from Magddeni^n art and Al^daJ^an hunt^inrenf this Mas d'Aiil 
— die House cjf Azil — and that snioQth adjecrive yf^Uian which 
introduce betTii^een them a next stage m the development of maiL, 
when tile animals of the Old Stone Age had vanished, when tundra 
and taiga had given way to forest, and western Europe of a i^fiddle 
Stone Age relaxed in warmth and rain* (Frontispiece.) 

Damn braces, hJess relaxes, said William Blake, and blessed with 
g en ia li ty, man tn western Europe now abandoned the old heroism 
of his life and of his art. Bull shall keep theieveladons of Le Mas for 
a final chapter, adding only in the meantime that 1 found the town 
below the cave, for all its cracking, bolting, hailing, bouncing sub- 
Pyrenean ihunderstanns, a good base for this art and these caverns. 
Also at Le Mas d^Azil prehisiory's evidences extend frain the caves 
to grey chamber-tombs or dolmens of the New Stone Age perched 
in loneliness above the blue air of the valleys- 

Massat, where Fdouard Lartet found his engraving of the head of 
a cave bear in September^ 1 36 o, when palaeolithic man w'as scarcely 
known and palaeolirhic ari was unknown to the world, is twenty 
miles to the south, as the crow flics, across the Massif de TArize. 
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Le pout el I ENEW I coiild Les Trois Frejies, the Cave of 
the Three Brothers^ a doien miles or so fiirther west from Le Mas 
was altogether rcjo mamentous, and I bad determined, as T 
say, not to miss it, though it might be less a matter of paintings or 
of the hfijfst edgravingj thaa of answers to the art*s why and where¬ 
fore. 

This dme I had not missed thanks to Louis B^oiien, youngest 
of the three brothers- *AJ1 modem comforts in France,' said Louis 
Begoueo, and he now poured warm waier out of the carbide lamps 
over my hands, which were brown wiih the cave mud and with rust 
from the ladders out of the cave. 

A year before I had not been so lucky. I bad given no wamingj I 
had come from Le Mas to Montesquieu-Avant^ among its low zig¬ 
zagging Iiills, found the church emerging from a larglfi of 
and crosses, the matfL^ beneath huge plane trees^ the bens scratching, 
and the unsurfrioed road — a scrap of Roman road — diving do wn 
to the chateau of the old Comie de B^gouen; and he was in bed, this 
cave patriarch of the Pyrenees, ninety years old and more^ Egyptian- 
liawk^faced, while-bearded, thin-wristed, courteously remarking 
that he himself could not conduct me into Les Trois Frferes or into 
Tuc d'Atidoubert, and that his son Louis, who could and would at 
some other dme, was, alas, in Toulouse for a week- Pigeons flew 
past his window and hay-makers were busy on his fields outside; 
and disconsolately I had gone hack and down the lane m the cave, 
and wondered if ever 1 should see all that lay concealed under 
this other long rtdge which showed its rock here and there through 
the oaks and the ashes, while the rain fell gently across the bay from 
a cloudage so low that to the south every peak along the Spanish 
border was concealed. 

It was a home-coming, this second lime. Ii sttLI mined, die peaks 
w^ere still invisible, the Comte de B%ou^ sdll lived and was cour¬ 
teous with his thin wrists and long dry hands over the coimierpane, 
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thehens?ti!l scratched and cackled^ the pigeons dew, and the women 
raked another ssason^s hay between the showeis. The cherry 
tree w'as again in blossom outside the hoUaw of UmeFtone ii\'ijlae 
which gave access to Les Trois Fi^reSj and the Lirge stripy lilac 
flowers of [all Gi^rtmium nGdasum were out once luoie in the shadow 
of the rock and under the drip from the bushes; and T had now seen 
the cavCy had been underground three hours, and had climbed up 
the iron ladders and emerged into the heat of a thundery evening, 
and walked back over the ^ft-nthes of hay, and I noiv dried my hands, 
while Louis Bt^goucn sat in the door of his car and changed back 
brom his cave hoots into bedroom slippers. 

The three brotheis discovered this cave^ wliich bears dieir name^ 
in 1914. In a gully near the rough lane out of Montesquieu the small 
river Volp Merges from the limestone^ sometimes a flood, some^ 
times a trickle, on tlie way to join the Garonne; not a great up 
the lane, which runs parallel to the ridge, over to die right, the Volp 
drives underground- Betw^een entrance and exit spread the rwo 
compllcafed and lengthy cave systems of Tuc d'Audoubert and Les 
Trois Fr^res^ on the B^gouen estate- In 191 a the brothers had pushed 
along the Volp into the Tuc d'AudoubenT^ had landed on a beach and 
climbed and crawled above ri\'er le^'-ek and found, at last, tieaxly half 
a mile in, three astonishing, now world-famous bison modelled in 
high relief uui of nsLuraJ banks of clayv Noe far au^ay heel prints 
made by a dandng adolescent were still visible in die day, and clay 
pkalll by forgot ten and forlorn on the floor of die cave after the best 
part of tvsnty thousand years. 

Once, no doubt, the cave of Tuc d'Audoubert was joined to Les 
Trois Fibres upstream, though now the two systems appear to be 
divided and divorced by thirty or forty j-ards of eby fllling; and once 
the Volp run through Les Trois Fibres before taking a lower toure- 

^'lien I lirsi looked without Louis B^ouca''s guidance for the 
modern way inEO Les Trois Fr&res, I had climbed past the entrance, 
up through haTels on to the ridge^ into a rough litde parkland of rock 
and trees and walls and glades and lanes looking across 10 ihe chtireh 
of Montesquieu-Avrant^. It was up on this pbteau that the three 
broiliers first entered their cave, vertically, down a pot, doivn a rope, 
one day in 1914; and it was not until 1918 that they hjid made a full 
exploration of its gaUeries, creeps, crawls, squeezes, slides, slitiiers^ 
and corridojv. 
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Particular engravings and a few partioilEtr ciroiritstances scay in. 
the mind from Les Trois Freres: it is a big, but not (in the sense of 
Niaux or BedheiUc) an enormous cave, and it is nor very beaudful^ 
though one remenibers stalacuEcs now and again^ and one smooth, 
sparkling, milk-chocolate-coloiired cascade of floi^'stone' also two 
halls, one lofty, one smaller, which are crossed rouie* Yet in this 
STfcait, compressing cave, through a dwarf's iron door, and a 
squeeze hole, and down iron ladders, you drop decidedly into the 
penetraJia of dtual serv^ed by art, or coniairted m art. Penetralia are 
the ^innemiost parts of a temple or shrine*, the places into which you 
penetrate with suitable awe; and it is a word which suggats the 
unending and die labyrinthine, and constriction, and nartowmess 
and uldmacy. Here from die foot of die durd ladder you go through 
a confusion of rough corridor^ high and low, wide and intensely 
sliadow^ed or grimly confined. Bats, invisible and like a feint breeze, 
go past your fece. One could well think of a Magdalenian boy, such 
a boy as the one who left his dancuig heel'piinis in Tuc d'Audou- 
bert, giving way to terror, and rooting himself against another step 
after he had squeezed, climbed, descended, stooped, crawled, tripped, 
knocked himself and skinned hiidself on this dolorous, ili-lit journey 
to the end of the cave, to die engraved animals and tlie black-pain ted 
superintendent figure of its liooied deity or spirit* 

For a long w'ay the walls are too rodcuiated or too calcified and 
rough for drawing or engraving. Then suddenly a red hand, a few 
red signs are encouniered, a track of spots dong the walk Tlie floor 
slopes downward, a w^vy, water-smoothed, water-ftiirDwed pas¬ 
sage, at one time, for tiie Volp. Where diere is clay on the floor, it 
shows the footprints of modem pilgrims since t^t S — induding, as 
Louis B^gouen points out with a forefinger, the pits made hy die 
high heels of a recent visitor who insisted that she could n^age Les 
Trois Fr^res as easily as the Rue de la Pak — Just as she was (she 
managed indeed without a trip or a stumhle, s teadying herself at the 
more awkward points with hands tapering to the lon^^t red finger¬ 
nails). 

A "diaper on the right: we have coine to a large, mom or less oval 
domed hall, have climbed into a tunneh ’which we have left slipping 
sideways between stalagmite doorposts, as they seem; and here. 
Waist high on a small flow of cslcite, a Lioness has been drawn (in 
black) and engraved : her Jong body — tw^o feet six incheg from 
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head M mil — curves across the rock, the ckwfid feet are distinct^ 
and die line of her hack, the lines of her taih hex head seems to have 
been battered, hammered, deliberaidy, ritually^ black bnces and 
engraved lances sdck into her iknk, and below her tail a man‘s hand 
and arm have been engraved. Also T^ith her there appears an en¬ 
graved lion cuL When die lioness u-as dbcemed for the first dme, 
in 1918, Louis E^ouen noticed one smid] tool of flint tucked into a 
hole in this flow of caldie; it was — a fair inference, ai any rare —^ 
the engraver^s tool used on the lioness and her cub; and it lies now in 
the private museum in Louis B^ouen's house, across 

the fields from his fadier's manor house, 

I had picked it up, csurlier that afiemoorL It fitted comforlahly 
between my foreiinger and my thumb 

These are not the only lions. The cave noiv enlarges to a second 
hall, too cavernous for a pair of carbide lamps. Hem there had been a 
colbpse from the outside world of the Pleisiooene: into tiiis natural 
trap, long since closed, animals had tumbled to their death, including 
a young bbon whose fractured skeleton is set up m the 
museum, and a reindeer whose broken jawbone lies there on one of 
the shelves^ Here also Louis Begouen is soil excavating in the huge 
tumble of clay^ Great bones stick out of die face of his mccavation, 
and the took he uses ane kept above the path, in subterranean safety, 
in a niche in the rock. But the lions. Feet stick to the clay, suckar the 
espadriJIes I am w'earing instead of boots; and on one side of the 
passage w^e sUther to a standstilJ in front of ow^tish lion heads — if 
the interpretation is correct — <^val ears above (I write of the 
clarer of the two), large round encircled eyes smiing at us from the 
rock. 

Louis B^ou^ did not take his visitors this time by the difficult 
passage to that last portian of a side gaMeiy^ where a pair of Snowy 
Owls and an owdet are engraved* We dimbed instead, then de¬ 
scended by rough steps he and his brothers hnd cut into a flowstone 
cascade, and came into a clean-floored chamh^, and sat — below a 
multicudc of engravings* 

Did 1 know' w-e w^ere tArre? I did not, though I should have 
guessed it* In this chamber Louis B^ouen keeps a spedal apparatus 
for the better viewing of image after image, animal superimposed 
upon animal — a long tube of red rubber ending in a square metal 
reflector and another burner. The reflector was now tarnished a 
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Httle by the subterranean air. Re blew out one kmp^ fised the tube to 
It and lit the burner at the reflector end of the tubcj and began our 
examination —■ our selective examination — in this and that recess* 
of figures wbidi seem coarse and slack in the Abbe Breuirs laborious 
traciiigs of them, whereas In ^tu they are often strong, lively* and 
persuasive, no less than engravmgs in Les Combardles- 

A bison's head shows up on ilie edge of a panel: his hums lie back 
behind his eye, his long clear tongue curves out, licks at the rock. 
His bead rests on the engraving of a tiny ibex from the Pyrenees; 
and within the outline of his body and limbs^ what 2 miscellany, 
what 2 muddle of hqrsesj stags, reindeer, masked humans or deities, 
ibex, and other bison, and a rhinocerOBi It is like a muddle of string 
performing in a nightmare, this superimposition of cenruries — of 
whole epochs, according to our tjoickcned calculation of time- 

A seccmd huddle of engraved animals, horses, bison (bull bison 
with tails copulattvely raised), deer, and a brown bear wlxh wound 
spots over his body under the long undulating frontier of his back, 
a bend of death and a look of death about liim, and lines of blood 
pouring, or rather squining, from his mouth. 

The reflector moves agiain in the silence and inside this core of 
darkness it throw's shadow into the lines, into the soft muzzle, the 
ej'es, die antlers, of an excellent reindeer, aJdiough this rcipdeer 
seems also to have the horns of a bison; the light shifts over an 
entanglement of lines, wavers up, across, and down — down to a 
crouching ‘human', compodw or chimera, no longer chan a min- 
deer's head. This "human" stretches out a bison"s forefeet, turns 
round a bison's head over a bjson*s back (yet this bead knows^ is 
his posserior is human, his knee human, hi^ singic Jiind 
foot 15 bestial; and under a half-bestial stomach a lialf-besdal sinewy 
pizzle is erect. Many of these animals have been struck with javelins 
or marked with spots along che flank- Bison always predominate — 
Les Trais Fr^res is above all a bison cave, a chantry of the life and 
plenty and death of bison. 

In tbc midst of another oollecdon of ibe centuries, chiefly of bison 
again (though die figures include wooJly rhinoceros, horse, ibex, 
reindeer), oocuis another, though less impressive bison-'inan, a 
bisofi-soroerer, a bison-stalker, or bison-deity —- human feet, human 
legs, human penis, half-etecr, then with bison upper pans, forefeet 
as arms, bison head and bison horns, though he seems to be holding 
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ill one fore-hoofed arm a musical bo w which he plays — or seems to 
pby -— by holding it up to his mouth. (A dandng mnn perfonns 
on ^ch 3 string mstimnent on one of the slabs fcom the Grottedela 
Nfojche. It is like the gora played by the Bushmen^ who make their 
mouth serve as a resonance chamber for the stmig)- If the figures 
here are intentionally grouped, this bison-man seems to approach or 
dance tow^ards an animal made of a reindcer'$ body and of a bison*s 
head which is turned around to watch. The body ends in a distinct 
vulva; and a pregnant woman;, ill-dra%n, stands in profile above 
animal's liindquaners. 

Here the artist-EOroerier^ the ardst-priest, sets in one group the 
fertile expectancy of tw'O of the piindj^ spedes of the Magdalenian 
chase and livelihood, and of his own species as well. 

We crouch and squee^ and one of us treads on the rubber tube, 
the light going ouE just as we begin to desciy an assonment of Mag^ 
dalenian reindeer; it is lit once more, sizzles, hums clear, and these 
creatures Sitand and look and crouch and run, drawn with as great a 
virtuosity, almost, as the cattle of Teyjat (so I begin contradicring 
myself, after all, about the sheer mi of the aniimls of the Cave of the 
Three Brothers — which are not so late, by any meanSj or so literal, 
as the black bestiary of Kjaux)* 


Sitting back again on the damp floor^ Louis Begouen asks, ^Ha%^e 
you spotted liim? Have you seen him?^ 

I had not Seen hJm; and though famibor with Les Trois Fr^ies by 
photographs and descrip tions, I had been too possessed by the dr- 
cumsdinces and by the drawings to realize where we liad come to, 
exaedy ^ 10 realize we were in the penctmlia; in tliat most famous of 
all sanctuaries^ of palaeolithic art and ritual; that famous small place 
□f gothic fluring and vaulting; and Louis Begou^ now stood up to 
his full considerable hdghr, slowly raised the second lamp, the one 
not attached by the rubber tube to the reflector, lifted it lo his 
shoulder and over liis head, the light rising strongly up the rock 
until twelve feet or so up the surface it reached the black figure of 
the Sorcerer, the Shaman, or rather the Superiniendent Deity of this 
cave, the isolated cdebiated enigma out of the past. In the carbide 
illuminatjon it is rh i efl y the human legs and body, bent forward and 
outLined in black paint, that one detects — legs, body and bbek 
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animal mil and the profile of testicles and of a cur^-ed (and ckcum- 
dsed?) hEiman penis which is placed quite naturally — accLtrately, 
though it may not SMm so — underneath the tail. By contrasty and 
in coniradiciion to his im^e in books, his engra^'ed beard, his en¬ 
graved animal face with round eyes, hairy animal ears and branchy 
antlers are quite mdisdnct from below^ and lack colourings 

After all one has heard and thought, how iu'it/je, tbougli prominent 
he is, the one painted figure above these engravings of the Sanctuary! 
How little his two-ftX)t-sis on the height of the limestjOneJ 

Louis B^gou^ observes a ritual of his own — of sitting here on 
the sanctuary floor, thinking, being siltm or ejcchanging thoughts 
with his visitors (who are not so frequent, though they have v^aned 
from English painters to preliistorians of all countries, and the lady 
with the red n^s and hi^ heels, and the plump, ©died Emperor of 
Indo-China); and there we sat and were silent, sat and spoke quiedy, 
exclianged thoughts in this Gravettian and M^dalenian cave in 
company with tlic two carbide lamps on the rock beside us; if we 
stopped miking, die silence entire and palpable, surrounding us 
as w^aier surrounds fish* Tliere was nothing, not a drip of water; 
nothing at all, save now and again the slightest gurgle inside the 
lamps; no sound, and no scent except the s!ight€fst most even smdl 
of dampness and of carbide on the stiil air. No sound also on the 
return journey, save our own fbotfidls and slithers, and the tinkling 
of the chains of the two lamps. 

Then up the ladders, and out, as I have written, fo the evening's 
thiuiderv wrarmth which pressed against the skin, and to the smcdl 
of hay. If bats w'ere souls or spirits, they could be all that is left, other 
than the record of their emodons on the wall, of the iniiiiteg, the 
shamans, the artists, of this cave. (Plate fackig page raS.) 


Turning the pages of an album of pictures of cave art, it h that 
supcrimposidorini the sanctuary of Les Trois Freres and other caves, 
that string muddle, that seemingly careless misma^e of lost figures, 
which worries the appreciator who is used to die elaborate co¬ 
ordinations and compositions of am Remember, though, how' an 
ikon Or an almrpiece — or a stgn-poat — may be painted and re^ 
painted; remember tlie procreadve purpose of these eogmvangs, 
remember the lengths of sheer time ihrough which this natural 
Sanctuary may have been used^ visited, revened. .And think also, if 
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you were to Enke ^ flint burin and engrave wlxh it a n-crw figure 
on top of the darkened existing medley of a panel, how your new* 
line ’would appear to make at firsts and for some while, the one entire¬ 
ly dear, sharp, fresh, representation across the wall. 

Whai are — or were — diese caves? Storehouses of animal life, 
and not only that but places visited under guidance by the ini date 
into ihe full life of the tribe, or by the candidate for the high degree 
of ritual ardsi and hierarch? Sometimes one or tile other, it would be 
a fair statement; sornedmes both* There are ^storehouses* easy of 
access, and dilHcult of access; little scorchouses, and great metro- 
politan storehouses, a Lascayx, a Font-de-Gautne, Altamira, Cas¬ 
tillo; witli the differences of a pilgrimage ctiapd or parish church 
and an abbey church or cathectral* Not only tong and diflicuh imd 
frightening and even dangerous w^ays of access to the secrecy 

of such shrines. Small ones, in shallow caves not far from daylight, 
may regularly have been shut, blocked, and hidden between visits. 
After be bad iound his way into ihe little nmnjnoth cavern of Bemi- 
fal by a vertical shaft, Efenis Peyrony searched for the original en¬ 
trance, and found it blocked, deliberately, as he thought, with stones, 
and Sealed and hidden just as it had been ledt by its shaman-^ajtbts in 
Magdalenian dmes* He removed the stones, and there was an easy 
level gangw ay into the cave. 

In Australia there are caves of incense-images which the pilgrim 
can teach, under a roof two feet &om the floor, only on his back, by 
jotimej^ in and out made memorable afterwards by the kangaroo 
ticks bedded in his arms and thighs and cal ves and backside. In Aus¬ 
tralia there are caves inhabitcMi by ancesrral ghosts. Candidates for 
tile degree of medidne man are uiken into tlie caves and shining 
things are displayed to them on the wall, or they sleep outside the 
caves and are carried in by the ancestral ghosts and given magical 
stones. Was k in like manner only the rarer postulants for the high 
degree who made more hazardous journeys and longer journeys into 
w-ater caves such as Tuc d'Audouben or Montespan? Were otlier 
caves, so liberally engraved and painted, short or long, ’visited by die 
InitiatEs orcottfirmation candida tes of the tribe — and abo by tribes¬ 
men and the artist graduates — for huntsmen^s festivals of increase 
and plenty? 

Les Trob Fr^es may leave no doubt about the sacramentality of 
rav'cs; but it would be ’wrong to explain every cave in which there 
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are paintings and engravings by one single iinvarj^ing fomiuLL 
Ritual and magic, no doubt a mythology as well, all had their de¬ 
mands which we can never inierprei aooiraiely or recover in detail- 
What was the nature, w^hat were the functions of that Supeiintendent 
Ddty of this Cave of the Three Brodiers? What was his name? What 
myths were spun about him? 

The questions suggest, upon second thoughts — hut are none 
the worse for it— ^ the rhetoric of Um-ianall or OiymanJias^ or the 
adventures of a man of earth and blood into the Underworld- 
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Tyc B^AUDO u u E ax escaped rne; that was my regret on this long 
day which ended as it started^ upon the terrace of Louis 
rnpinor-house. The jaiirney to ihe clay bisons by boat and crawl snd 
ladder was too strenuous for this one of the Three Brothers in his 
health at that time* His back was iroubling him; and we laied and 
drank wine and knocked ants out of biscuits, and Talked of Almmira, 
and obsen'ed how Pyrenean hail had split branches on every tree 
around the house, and read the curious comments in the viators* 
book of Les Trois Fr^res and Tuc d'Audoiiert, in which archaeolo¬ 
gists now' and again had revealed the most vestigial or conventional 
of inner hves or philosopliics, 

1 knew that tlie cave at Moniespan, which wras not so far away, 
would also escape me, that I should not be able to plunge through 
its waterlock and cxafnine the headless clay figure — lay figure ^— of 
a bear riddled w idi javelin thrusts, in die manner of that brown bear 
engraved in die Sanctuary of the Cavern of the Three Brothers. 
Still* I h^d seen the exact model of the day bison of Tuc d'Audou- 
bert in the museum at Toulousc, and i t ’W'as hardly sour grapes to 
say that both these bison and the bear, again, were poonsh art, if 
fascinating ardiaeology* 

Grateful also as I ms for Les Trois Frerea and moved and pos¬ 
sessed as I was by that long subterranean pilgrimage, I wanted now 
a different sustenance “=— the fine palming* I diought, of Marsoulas, 
the black or bloody hands of Cargas and Gaigas^s fantasia oi coU 
oured cave-gothic or cave-baroque, and the extreme solitude and 
giant scale of Lnbasdde. 1 w'as reckoning on all diesc before croffilng 
into Spain. 

MarsDulas is not much of a cave* and has no great charm of situa¬ 
tion- It is a deft* not very long, not very 'wide* nd ther remote nor 
much involved in today^s life. I c does not by any means fit the con¬ 
cept of tortuous and difficult and dangerous 'ways lo the paindngs of 
ritual and magic. No cave could less resemble Tuc d*Audoubert or 
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Les Trois Fr^es, or NSaux. Of c-oun^e it is not always possible to 
tell how a cave wk eniered so andaitly, bu t I w^oold guess there has 
aever been a very' long or very twisty or very dangerous passage 
to the bisofi of Nlarsoulas* Like BemifeJ^ this caxne was perhaps 
blocked and unblocked according to need. A guide now- takes you 
into iNIaisoubs ’which offers you nothingbut piovides in¬ 
stead, without electricity, or crowds, or pressure^ engravings and 
paintings, most of them ticketed and numbered, which can at least 
be studied fece to ’walh ’^dth rime enough to consider them and grasp 
them, and consider them once more. 

All the same, I think 1 can give no cheerful account of Marsoulas^ 
and if that b so, it is panly the fault of Sr Girons, I had driven up 
from St Girons, and tliis rather died little to’wu had spread its influ¬ 
ence over the day. In 1787 Arthur Voting came to St Girons- It w^as 
'a sink Lorn ’which an English hog would mm with disgusf^ The inn 
he stayed in was *the most esecmble receptacle of filth, vermin, 
impudence and imposirion that ever exercised the patience Or 
’W'ounded the feelings of a traveller** At any rate it W'as dead a hun¬ 
dred and sisety-cight years later. It was stone dead* On the Pbee des 
Poilus — what a name for the main square — no one sat at the 
green-striped tables, and the chairs were piled up against the ’wall of 
a hotel which began its morning like an old lady drowsy^ and pom¬ 
pously out of fiisluon. Talk of our English Sunday! Even the river 
along the alley of pbne trees is thed* An errmiarion of tliis old bore 
of a town spread along the road and spread up through the woods to 
M^oulas — to the village. The road was dull, the woods were 
reperirious, the air was hot and dose and dismaying^ and the guide, 
when she W'as discovered and cornered in the caiine 
■was too busy. At least she ’was cooking, and her husband ’was carry¬ 
ing liay against the likelihood of a storm — another storm — along 
the hall-invisible Pyrenees. 

She would come in two hours; and if there are rimes when one 
could wiiit with pleasure for tw o houra under a rail’ft^iy bridge in the 
rain, tills morning was not one of them, and Marsouks was no more 
exciting than an arch under □ railway bridge in the rain in Sunderland, 
Or Ei mnm ghaiTij or Pittsburgh^ I bathed in a pool along a half-dry 
stream under die village. I w-ashed off the thunder sweat, I cut my 
heel on half a bottle in the dear limestone ’water, 1 brushed away the 
— honest cieggs or horse-flies; I contemplated the duHness of 
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the woods of Mai^ulss^ and fetclied the guide (she was sdll there, at 
least), discovering from her that my half-diy sneam was fed in part 
from the cave, which had been only a few yards away from the pool 
with the broken glass. 

There w'ere two minutes to w=alk from the road, the stream on 
one side, a field of com on the other; there was a slope to be diinbed, 
like a railway embankment, o^^ergrown with has^b- Pulling our¬ 
selves up by roots and branches we were there, in a gash so regular 
that It seemed artifidal, a siding, a gash sideways along a rough in¬ 
clined plane of rock, leading to a triangular corridor wsJIed across i n 
a glum w’ay with bbck sheets of iron, in w^hidi the guide opened a 
small black doon It reminded me of going to an exhtbidon of 
Cezanne in a French town, in an art gallery black as a widow, wher¬ 
ever black could be applied^ not half so g^y as an undertaker's shop 
outside, filled with dead men's green foliage of wire and glass beads. 
Light came into the acute angle of the rave, and revealed the little 
numbers obligingly set there against each of the somethings to be 
examined. 

1 looked for the great red-and-bbek bison of _\faisoulas, which has 
a red eyeball; and which old Emile Cartliailac was the first to oele- 
hmte, in 1902, fresh from admitting himself to have been wrong 
altogether about cave art for twenty obstinate years. Breuil had 
copied it in August 3901, and his copy shows one of those uncom¬ 
mon bison^ it had seemed to me, which the artist made into some¬ 
thing superior to a hump or lump on four legs* 

If this firmly^ solemnly painted beast a few' yards along from the 
iron door was properly visible in 1902, he was almost invisible now^ 
fifts'-ihree years Later, in 19^5. 

In ihe early days of dUcovery BreuiJ spoke of the painumgs of 
Marsoiilas as distinct and even Lesh, in spice of condensation and 
the damage done to them by modfMn visitors. Now it was hard 
enough to trace the strong line of black pigment enclosing the red 
contours of a bison eight feer from tail to muzzle; it was now hard to 
see, and impossible to fed, the grace of a profile drawn as firmly and 
very much as if it had been landscape, as if it had been a ridge of the 
Petiies Pyi€ii^ over which die bison grazed^ If bison in other 
raves look puny and powerless, this long animal involved in its 
own animahty must have been the very ima^ of power. 

If they ay that the polychrome pain rings of Lascaux are fedirig. 
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already^ I believe it. Others are fadings They have faded in Font-de- 
Gaume, in Pech-Merlej in E^heilhac, and here in Marsoulas* But 
why should it be difficult ta presence these oldest paintings of the 
world, tn fix theni, glase them, if need be, in some careful cunning 
wa)V before they disappear in this sad manner within a century of 
reappearing? Why this masterpiece abandoned, for ejcatnple, 
tlijs bison of all bison, which seems — or seemed —10 s tand in the 
long grass directing a red eye of bbon-conscioiiBness and bison- 
indifference on to man? 

Further along the left wall a smaller, ^riifiJSErK bison is in much 
better state^ His reddish-brown face projects, yet withdraws into 
massive forequarters indicated by hundieds of spots of red ochre:, 
laid on subtly in lines to indicaie his volume. 

Yet in Marsoulas it was not tlie bison, after all, not the sinuous 
designs lai^e and long and bold, of a red colour, that gleam in 
torch-light along the wall (Azilian supedmpositioiis which, if they 
were not so large, would suggest 10 me pbnts with opposite and 
plants witli altemadve leives)^ not the horses nor an engraved rein¬ 
deer nearly as perfecn: as the boidnes of Tej'jat, which plucked at the 
mind. It was the men, the little men, the little chance scratchings, 
full-face, side-fece, 50 appealing, so crude, so unconventionalLZed^ 

Palaeolitliic men, In their ow n image, their own features, are not 
quite so uncommon, or quite so ^lost in the uncomfortable nighc of 
nothing' as books too often suggest. Wc know something of their 
look, tlidr hair stjie, even thdr clothes and omamenis, from scratch- 
in gs in caves and On slabs, as well as from statuettes and reliefe Per¬ 
haps the fat Venuses, the Venus of Willendorf or the Venus of 
Laiissel, for example:, work too much in our fancies by suggesting 
that all tile women of palaeolithic Homo sapiens w'ere squat, bosomy 
and buttocky, and bige-belLed* To conclude from some car\Tiigs 
or drawings that all Upper Pabeolithk women were ultra-pneu- 
made would be like concluding from the Sunday papers that aU 
modem women boyish or elegantly pneumadc. Other carvings 
equally show grace and charm of figure as w^e understand them, and 
beauty of face, in the women of the caves or the steppes. Men and 
women also look with individunJity of being from the slabs of the 
Grottr dc k Miarche. In a cave, here in Maisoubs, for example, wt 
look at a bison^ a reindeer, a horse, drawn with such an afTectionate 
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and subde tmmralism, we look at a small squiggle of a human face, 
remark its crudity, leukark the artistes indiffereiice to his kind; 
and explain to ourselves that often great historic masters have only 
dra’ftm well those objects which called out their own idiosyncratic 
blend of skill and emotion- A second lookj and there m more to 
sayi. 



engrtryed im ccrre Marsou^ 

In Marsoulas, one little face especially: with round ear, rotmd eyeSp 
long nose, and long thm mouth. Wliat is he? 

r descried a likeness in him to the staring cave lion of Les Ttois 
Freres, who has doubleHzircled eyes and rounded ears as well; 
though if this is a man in a lion mask, he lias none the less one of 
those physiognomies encountered again and again along the 
PjTenees, a nose fla tdsh, with wide openings, a slit of a mouth, fea- 
nires spreading flady across a dattish plane. I saw this rather sad little 
pliiz of Marsoulas sitting upon hunched shoulders in a irouticr cafe 
up in the mountains, on the to Spain; and nest to him was a face 
of another palaeolithic lype, wdih a re-entrant or concave line, almost 
a right angle, from tip of nose to top of forehead; mouth and diin 
jut forward in this type as far as most of the nose and brow are 
pushed backw-ards (many of the faces of the slabs of La Marche are 
of this kind)* A third type bends over objects on a market'^tall on 
Monday morning in St Girons, when that centre of sad or tired 
dullness comes to life down all the stmets and under the plane trees 
along the riven The low^er part of his head (in profile) is wider and 
heavier than the domed top of the head, which would fly olf almost 
into space* The back of his dome curves up, his forehead drops more 
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directly* FurrO’ws gtradfy chc forehead, wd a. great flattisht hooky 
stalactite of a nose, like the nose of WiDJam Wordsworth, hangs 
down atrosg his mouih^ I watched him-1 saw him, his counterparty 
in town after tP^Ti, and knew that he as well had escaped, had 
descended from the rocky surface of Maisoulas, by origin another 
of the facEs 1 had made oun And why not? ^There is every reason to 
believ'e that a fair proportion of the later inhabitants of Europe' — 
let alone a fair proportion of the modem inhabitants of an area so 
mndi inhabited palaeolithically — ^have drawn, in the nera^ork of 
dieir descent, upon the stocks of Upper Pabeolithic [imes^ So a 
modern, responsible arcbaeolo^st declares. 

I think in Marsoulas there are a dozen of heads. I found six of 
them (not all were ticketed); and within the type 1 felt a person, a 
personality, in each one. 

Sadness seems a characteristic of these cave feces; and solemnity. 
And since men of Magdalen ian times no doubt bughiid as much as 
we do, 1 indulge myself by seeing in these faces artists and shamans 
of very high degree a little sadly oontemplaLing a fiituiitj' of exiinc- 
don. The small one with die sad round eyes — I Lndulge myself by 
making him the Master of the Eight-foot Bull Bison — coniem- 
pbtes the everlasting dme of that second death w^hen memoiy of 
himself and his bison and his cave and his art and his existence and 
the existence of all his fellow artists and shamans would disappear, 
and — to drag a favourite quotation^ or two quotations, out of Sir 
Thomas Browne — when nothing any more would ^sweeten their 
habitations in die land of moles and pismires', through all of 'that 
duration that maketh pyrainids pillars of snow\ We have exhumed 
them, nevertheless; bui 1 do not see a smile, on that account, spread¬ 
ing across the little stony features in Marsoulas. 

As I searched for more of the doitn feces, penetrating along the 
base of this tallish, narrow awkward prism of a cave to a fer point 
where the soft loess of the floor begins to go downhill into a deeper 
dark, towards the stream, the guide grew at last too irnpaheiit, 

Gargas and die Hands, and Labasdde and Lourdes, now lay 
ahead, though outside Marsoulas it is Aluunini you think of, and the 
S pani sh bison; as Cardiailac and Breuil, old and young, thought of 
them when they^ sat outside among the hazels, half a century ago, 
after a day^s dedphering and copying. 
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Gargas was some ihirtj^ toiles ahead; and if St Girons was now 
luckily behiodj rain, raioj and more fain, endless ram, pelted and 
obli rerated tlie-%'alley of the Garonne. St Girons cotild not be bbmeiis 
it was Atlantic rain, of good English, Irish, Comish, Devoashire 
kind, or at any rate a first cousin, the product of moist air sweeping 
in from the Bay of Biscay, sweeping across Les Landes w here every 
drj^ sloping pine tree w^seps its resin into a pot di and condens¬ 

ing at last against the mountains and turning this northern flank of 
these (all yes, invisible) Wrenecs into forest. 

Indeed rather tlian blame St Girons, it had givi^ me — or rather 
a gipsy-like w^oman in Monday moming^s market had given me — a 
most Succulent, flaih delicately blended cheese, in contrast to tlie ewxj 
stale eggs it had given Artliur Young in 17^7— for twency francs. 
Half a pint of whey had leaked froin this cheese into the tin; I ate 
it, slowly, after unwTapping rosettes of long narrow browm Hiesmut 
leaves in which she had packed it. I ate that mtrade of confection, 
milky, creamy, soft, m a grove of chestnut trees below Gaigas, 
while the rain dripped and long liquescent tinned-apricot slugs Like 
pieces of smlaaJie gone soft extended their trails across the w^et 
ground and up the w'er, gnarkti, gijthy chestnut trunks. And in 
Gargas soon after I saw ihe advantage of the tain. Like Spanish 
caves, Gargas is damp (the Atlantic is now' a mere hundred or so 
miles away as the wind fties)* More so, Gargas is wet- There are 
pools on the floor, ^gours^ or rimstone pools lipped round, as the 
water in them overflow's, by deposits of calcite; and the air inside the 
cave is hIw'hj's, or frequently, saturaied, always mobt enough to 
make the colours glow% 

Caves art not just caves any more than all cheese is mousetrap. 
They are like houses outside and inside. Inside they depend upon 
plan, ornament, space; outside every^ing about them depends upon 
the natural architecture of the entrance, upon a drama, or Iiappiness, 
of locatiom Tlieir character varies no less than the character of 
houses Or of men or of roads or of cheeses; and I wns gbd that die 
cave archaeologists of France and Spain were always too busyabout 
the art and the anzhaealogy^ to isay anyihing of the cliaraaer — es- 
praally [he external character — of the subicrranean an gulleries- 
Each new cave is an adwnture that may turn out W'etl or badly, may 
be dull Or sarisfyrng, aesthetically and rDmantically good or dismal; 
and the la^it minuies before reaching a new' cave are always ones 0/ 
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excitemenr. The lanes oui of Aventignan —■ the viliage of Gargas — 
ari! well ^gnposted, all the way up ro the narrower track or lane 
pohmng direct to the ca\^e and miuiiug like a terrace along the slope 
of a hiU. Here a no tice bade one to klaxonner agaki and again; but on 
this w^x day in June, before the sfiason;^ ttierc were no other cars 
along the track, no other cars in the neat car park under hex trees 
against a rocky v^emth^e slope and next to a neat led-oclire hut^ 
and another hut tinder the dripping leafage which housed an engine 
and a lighting pknt. 

The guide a little disconsoiate. He wraited, in hopes of others 
he could relieve of thdr francs; giving w-ay at last, and cntiklng up 
his engine and boosting the light for the passage of a mere foreigner 
not likely to be as interested in his cave as he was himself (he is 
young, he knows about caves, and keeps in his hut a cupboard 
museum of his own finds)+ 

Exterior neatne^ exterior charm^ but no exterior drama, Whem 
was die cave? On the far side of a small front door under the trees, 
W'liich opened into the hillside, into enormit>% into space^ into an 
Aladdin's cave or pantomime cave, 1 have never read Hmn of Bor- 
bur wdiai happens in French mediaeval romance? Da hills 
open, as diey opened in England and Ireland? The shepherd of Mr 
Brown, of Winterboiime-Basset in the very Anglo-Saxon county of 
Wiltshire, encountered subtmaneously die people of the secret 
commonw'edth: "He saj^ that the ground opened, and he was 
brought into strange places underground, where they used musicall 
Instruments, vioUs, and lutes^ such (he sayd) as Mr Thamas did 
play on/ The ground opened, the rock opened, the door opened at 
Gargas; there was no noise of violls and Jutes, ii h true, there was no 
blue-bellied dragon from Hatton Garden curling his tail over rubies 
□nd pressing his belly against golden cups; but there was colour 
indeed. There w-as not a dirty strait and narrow way^ but a large, 
wide, fairly lofty liallj^ allowing die eyes and mind to expantL 'Fhe 
Hoor is smoodi, level, more or less, and free of mud; the colours are 
green, wonderful pinks, and flame — orange flame — upon grey; 
one goes from great shallow hall to hall, from hand ro hand sten¬ 
cilled on tile rock, the guide flashing an extra light upon hands sur¬ 
rounded witli red — mutilated hands, most of them — and the red 
glows as though it were luminous blood. All of the colours glow^ 

There are caves which by the steady trampling of visitors liave 
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become squ^d a? a mechanics' bv at die back of a concrete garage 
in Birmjngham; but not Gaigas, though Gaigas has been on show 
for cenruries. Who scratched in such fine oid lettering across the 
rock under the AuHgnacian meanders he ignored ADNADEVS 
SALWARIS? 

These meanders and these hands demand one’s rime in Gargas. 
The guide led the way from the duck-boarded path of this great 
damp cavern to hand after hand, stendiled with red, stendUed with 
bbck, to hands isrolatedj in pairs^ in groups, to meanders or *mac- 
aroni^, primitive sctaw^lmgSj finger scraw'Jing^ in the once soft mud 
of a sloping roof^ to engravings and superimposirions, deer, horses, 
bo vines, ibex; to a black bison now' liitle more than an outhne, 
though liis tail is still cvocarivdy arched; and for all the colour, all 
the sense of w^idih and room, for all the form, like someone's fancy 
of a clean, coloured underground powerhouse in another pbnet, it 
is the hands and the meanders w^hich leave one possessed and 
fascinaied^ 

V/hen they excavated in die vesdhub of Marsoubs, they found 
levels from Gravettian through Magdaleruan to Az;iHan — or imme- 
diarely posl^palaeolithic. Here as well excavations proved the mag¬ 
netism of Gargas over a long stretch of rime- There were lumpy 
Moustciian tools, Aurjgnacian took, GTavettian tools; and at 
least tile bbck bison proves that Nlagdalenian man still haunted the 
cave, though it offered hide of the kind of surface he required- Like 
the meanders, the hands are early Aurignacian (a dating arrived at 
by datable falls of rock bearing such liands and by the study of 
superimpositions); they belong, that is, to the infimcy of the an of 
Uoirm the infancy of our own art; and between the two of 

them (meanders and bands go together in sev'eral caves, m Pech- 
Merle, remember, and in Baume-Latrone and Altamiia) ttiem appear 
the bcginmngs of colour and line- If painting goes baEdt still further 
to painting the body with earth colours for ritual dances, for corro- 
borees, one can see how ii leaves die body, whidi is perhaps the 
ori^na] canvas, for die wall A man wishes his hand to be black or 
red; he lays it flat, he blows paint on to it from his mouthy he removes 
his hanth and look ■ — a stendiled shape remrin^ a negad^ne outlined 
in the colour he used, a powder of the hand w^ondcrfUly tramfortned- 
Hc dmw^ his finger along the day or the mud: a line remains^ He 
wiggles his finger on the wei day, the line doses around a shape, the 
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shape sugge^ one of thj:i^ objects which most fill his thoughts, 
most answer to his d^irEs. 

He ts-ithdra^’s bis coloured hand, the stencil remains. He with¬ 
draws his tracing finger^ the shape remains^ is there, is divorced from 
himself. He can make another handj he can repeat the shape. In 
eidier case art is ham by this projection, tliis transference from self 
to stirfiioe, finger-tip or flattened palm to clay or to rock^ 

Pleased with hand-shapes, finding in tliem some power, some sig¬ 
nificance, he repeats them in shrines, he develops a technique, he 
signs himself on the rock. Stendlled hands survive in more th^ a 
dozen French and Spanish caves, outlined in red^ in black, brown, 
vjolef, yellow^ or white. If palaeolithic man in western Europe, as he 
dev^eloped his rituals with an art at once perceptive and imagmadve, 
gave up this child's pby or ritual use of the hands on the roi, otlier 
peoples retained it, and sdll retain it. Hands w^ere stendlled on ilie 
rock in South Afiica by Buslunen, at any rate by Soudiem Busiimen; 
Australians both prim and stencil hands in caves and in rock slid- 
ters* In nordi-east Amliem Land a man of die Murngin tribe wfill 
smear his hand in red ochrE, and with open fingers press it on the 
rock, and dven blow rotmd the fingers and the hand a mouthfiil of 
wliite or yellow wasli. So he signs hlmseli' with a red hand inside 
yellow' or white. In other Australian eaves hands are stendlled in 
white* in red, in black. 

And why? If dieie w-aa a dear answ^er for Australians or any other 
people in the world, it could do no more than suggest a possible 
answer for Aurig^dans in France and Ln Spain. Gargas adds a com¬ 
plication as well: these hands in Gargas — or some of them — have 
their own peculiaritv' shared with hand^tendlsin no other European 
cave: they are gapped, they are short of joints, short of fingers, and 
must have been stenedied from bauds already mndbted. ’^■'hen the 
Abbe Breuil and iLniile Carthaitac began their study of the hands in 
Gargas in 15^57 (no one had ever noticed dtem, or at least ever re¬ 
marked on them, dll the year before, though excav-adons had been 
made in the cave, on and off, for more dian thirty years) they 
thought that in these glowing shapes there might only be a sem¬ 
blance of mutiladon, that fingers mighr have been bent back while the 
pigment was blown on to the rock. They experimented. They made 
friends experiment as well, and found h impossible, with fingers 
curled bade or under the hand, to get the same mutilated effect. 
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Wby should Aurignadaos have shortened their fingers? At least 
one knom that it has been done aiid h still done by other peoples^ 
in Africa^ America, Austrdlia. SiUiouertes of the kind have been 
found in AusttaJiati cavems. Indiaos of the praiiie i n America, hun¬ 
ters of the bison, ritually offered fingers of tlie left hand (somedmes 
a finger of the riglit hand). This TV’as done by iniiiaies, by the con¬ 
firmation candidates of the tribes but mutilation need not have been 
so mess^^ or so grim wixh the Aurignnciiins of Gaigas, if they be¬ 
haved in die matter like some of the Southern Bushmen, who took a 
joint off the little finger of their babies before the child sucked and 
when the tiny finger bones were siill soft, an operation — they did it 
with a reed — no worse or more horrifying than our own fimiiliar 
rite of the tircumdsion of infantSp Thffie Southern Bushmen knew 
wby they took a cut ffom the Ittile finger. They thought it helped 
the child to tluive and live into manhood, they thought that all who 
in a proper lacked this joint on the little finger w'ould travel 
easily and safely when they died to a place w^here they could eat 
locusts and honey; whereias eveiyone whose little finger was im¬ 
properly entire would have to make his journey over tough obstacles, 
on his head^ to a place wbere he w^ould have nothing to eat but flies. 

If the finger joints w-ere cut off in Aurignacian adolescence, it 
w^ould at least have been no more extraordinary than the very many 
nmdb tions performed all over the w^orld in t he rituals of admitting 
children to m3n*s estate— to a fcnow'ledge of the sooetj^'s m^^terics, 
myths, and ceremonies, and symbols^ 

The Magdalenians later on, to judge from dr^iwings of men out 
of rhe Grotre de la Mardie, seem to liave practised dreumcision — 
probably of initiates, as so often, and not of infiints. 

bi Gargas and ks halls and comers and nooks there are no fewer 
than a hundred and fifty hands, more of diein left hiinds than right 
— wliich may not be so left-handed, so sinister, so secret or of mys¬ 
terious ritual import, if the colour was not jtist blown from the 
mouth in the manner of Nonh-Easi Arnhem Land, but blowm 
through a tube held in die right fiand^ or smeared on the rock with 
the fingers of ihe right hand. As for the mutilations, they are mixed* 
The top iw'O portions are missing on some hands from four finger^j 
on some from three fingers up to the forefinger, on some from little 
finger and ilitrd finger, on others from second finger and third* Both 
the native of the hand and the surrounding colour aie tiow=', in 
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some Lnsiaoces, glazed •with a flow of caleiie^ and, I repeat* how th^ 
red ochre simounds glow, whether they are glazed or merdy diimpj 
among all the colours of Gaigas, and how ptitposeful and how 
chaiged with humanity these hands seeni, compared with the mac* 
aroni sqiiiggUngs on the glacial clay, compared even with clay draw¬ 
ings of animals, or animals engraved here into the rockl 

The cave narrows, a passage wriggles on to another entrance or 
exit m the hillside; from which you walk back to your starEing- 
point along a path cut around the hilL It is this path* die panorama 
from this w^alk* this tEnace, wliich completes one's feehng after¬ 
wards that Gargas is lodged or poised so lighdy upon a high plat¬ 
form as uot to be civernous at all* but feaiherw'eight and free and 
happy — tfven on a wet day. The path moves through a seruh of 
box and oak, around, above, and below shoulders and pitted blocks 
of limestone; the hill continuing to fall steeply below the padi, so 
that tile suave fields, the different smooth colours of the valley un¬ 
derneath, the long parallels, the corn, the vines, hay reaped and half 
reaped, are brought energetical ly up to die foregtoujid of vbiom 
And bordered by a continuation of blue^green hills diminishing to 
smaller, bluet hills, and speckled with houses, and serving as a parade 
ground for Lombardy poplars, the levels underneath spread across 
the Garonne and extend far to a nonhw-ard horizon beyond Montre- 
jfiau. Rrsi the shaggy and die steep and the tough, then the smooth, 
die sun-levelled — the rain had now stopped and die sun had 
reappeared — and the humanized- 

The other way die river curved towards the old Roman spa of St 
Bertrand-de-Comminges, where Si Bertrand's crocodile skin hangs 
in his celebrated cathedral of Notre-Dame. 

The guide had taken his own short w-ay back through the cave, 
ihrougli the hill, while 1 stayed on ihe path, as on a balcony giving a 
conspectus of all hiunan endeavour- 
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Can l TELL YOU exactly what it was like tljat rndmingir that iJter- 
noon — how it was a drKun of being lost inside an immensiu^ tpiic 
imkno'wii and full of threats undJ die end? I felt as travellers miiSE 
have felt on die way from London or a pompous park to Rome in 
the eighteenth centinyj so far from the Mall and the cofFee-house 
and the glitter of Vauxhall^ and the comfordiig steam and elegance 
of Bath, and the bland portico, and the familiarity of ihe English 
tongue. 

Congenial horrors, hail! So you said in prospect of the Alps, after 
coo much order and reason; and the rain dosed around you (as 
it cloi^d around here, under the Pyrenees) and the noble Alps 
were transformed ignobly to rocks and dirt. ^Such uncouth rodcs,’ 
wrote Horace WaJpoIe co his friend Eichard West, ^and such un- 
comely mhabitants! kfy dear West, I hope I shall never see ihem 
again r 

I was of Wajpok^s mind, aiming for Labastide, though at moments 
I could see, because of the rain, neither rock nor inhabitants The 
Pyrenees — I was under them, not surmounting them; but the road 
was gettiog worse, die douds were geiring darker, and low^er, and 
more voluminous] the brief sunshine of Gatgas had been sw'uHowed 
up, the rain beat against the wtnd-scteen and forced itself round the 
door» Tile road streaked and bumped ruthlessly, perspectively^ into 
gloom; and the scene, so far as visibility allcw^ed — wben 1 tnmed 
oflF and stalked the Pyrenees direct -— resembled Iks an adveniune 
into France than one into Connemara or Mayo. Low s tetm-pudding 
shapes of moimtaini low mammotlis of mountain would show a 
long Way ahead, across the wetness of the plateau 1 now Exaversed; 
but these shapes had lost their volume; tl^y were verdcal planes 
only, of lighter and darker blue. The clouds would divide and reveal 
another plane of mountain in blue matt pigment, fiirtlier in, larger, 
talEcr, exceedingly talL The clouds w^ould shut, the exceeding taU- 
ness of blue would disappear again. 

iH 
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Nothing bdonging to the Innmn race was now in view^ except an 
Irish cottage^ aloncj aheaci^ along the w*et road^ magically transferred 
tp all this cosmic endrclementj all this panoiatnlc^ supei-thcatrical, 
all too genuine^ all too intimidatLiigly existential gloom. 

Then the road tilted, and from merely rilriiig, it began to drop* 
That was wrong. Wasn*t I approaching mountains, in search of a 
village and a cave, and a painting inside the cave? And shouldn't the 
road have gone up, not so drastically dawn? It dropped; it dropped 
around bends^ around dripping stooks of com, it dropped again past 
fields of maize and hedges made of fiat slabs of stone^ vistbiliiy' jtist 
enough to revral that it isras going to drop still more direedy, 
througli clouds that now drifted down bdow as well as around and 
above, like a lift, on to the wet roofs of Labastade, a thousand miles 
from anyw'here and a thousand feet below' the nomial surface of the 
world. 

It is one thing to find a >illage, smoke rising into the clouds from 
each chimney above each roof of ghstening slates^ another to find a 
cave by the village* It is one thing to be given instruenons, by a 
Pyrenean farmers wife, with a dubious, pitying, bedraggled shake 
of the head; another diing to follow die instructions- 

*Go along the stream/ she ordered^ *£ill it disappears.* If diat was 
die way to find the cave, what about finding the large ochm hotse in 
the depths of the cave? I took to a lane nmning bend and bend with 
the stream, below' another fence of stone rectangles; and with the 
stream and the lane descended still more into the depdi of the world, 
hemmed still more fay mvisibiEty, anxiety, and rainj with only, at 
inierv^als, a green overhead intimatioii diat mountain slopes rose 
immediately above. 1 was a little aghast, so far &om home, so 
ignorant of w^here 1 should spend the night, so dependent on a car 
which could speak no French and which 1 had left in a dead end by 
tile farm-house, so drawn in all of tliis dismay to inspect another 
mere painting in another mere hole in the ground. A special pain ring, 
it Tvas true, a brge black-and-red polychrome, one ot die few of its 
kind between the Vezere and Altamira. 

That lane! The filth of it (it took catde between the village and 
the mountain) I The filth of tliat stream as w'di E The stream was the 
dull-coloured sew^er of LabasEide. A notice^ hardly required, said 
Eau non pcn^ht A few yards and another notice repeated tlie re^ 
mark. Then an omen was vouchsafed. You will know (if you are a 
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gardener or a gnident of overgrown Victoriaji Jiivea edged with 
holly and kurel and lumps of freesione) the few small flowers, so 
purple as to be almost blacky carried hy Dusk)- CranesbiU. Here was 
Dusky Cranesbill, wild and nati%'e, suspending its nearly black 
flowers, not over a vicar^s boats, but over the nearly black wuter of 
this sewage-stneam W‘hicb ought to wind into the magic cave. 

The seuTET, thesueam wieni faster and cun^ed afwmy downwards 
into mist- The lane cuniTd ihe other w'ay, upwiLrds into mist, up 
mountain^ and out of the invisibility a great vertical furrow appeared 
in the green side o f die tnouniain, tut inw-ard into darkness; die dirty 
w^ater made a drop or tw'o^ a turn or and slid forward and 
X'amshed, rapidly under rock, below a great overarching canopy, 
w^hich had shed boulders untidily around the stream^ Another omen. 
Those poppies we call Welsh ftom their rare occurrence on the 
Welsh mottniainSj hung their w^et j-ellaw crumpled flow'ers among 
these boulders below^ die arch of rock, together with a pretty mauve- 
flowered pbnt with kidney leaves, like the Patrick's Cabbage of 
Kerry and soudi-w-est Ireland; and above the slit where the black 
sew'Hge gurgled out of sigiit^ hung dripping tufts of the true maiden¬ 
hair fem. A rat ran aw'ay by the edge of die streaiTi, and I daresay die 
tat was w^et dirougb. Peering under the wnter arch, Easliing a torch 
into the darkness^ I dedded that esplaradon dowTkstream was feasible 

among driftwood, tins, broken bowls, and bits of w^ooden box 
caught by the rocks; it was fusible, but this could hardly be the 
true cave of Lahastide, described for the first dme, w^orks of art and 
all, in an old number o f the for 1 91 ^ This 

reality ^nd that description were not in agreements Wliere was a 
cavern huge and hoUow^ — huge enough for Cacus, or Polj^hemus, 
and their animals? 

In briefs no cave, and no red hotse, and nowhere at all tn go except 
back into the car and up into the douds, in seardi of a supper and of 
a bed that seemed altogether beyond any probablliiy in Labastidei I 
bad started back, angry with die rain* angiy^ with caves, angry at 
myself at such a defeat; when cow bells souitded out of die mist over¬ 
head, above the point where the stream rejoined the lane. The 
sounds came low'er and nearer. Tw^o Frenchmen with five or six 
rain-spangled fawn cows took upon themselves soUdlrVi out of the 
gloom* 
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They did not ctack my skulL, they did not ssip me with a flint 
knife or show surprise at a wet foreign figure in the rain and the now 
failing light. That was reassuring. 

But the cm'E? He had not, said one of the farmers dubiously^ been 
inside the cave for ten years: it ft-as difficult (I knew it not 
difficrutt, at aU). 

But ’where ’was the cave? Ie was dangerous, it needed much Hght, 
he said, and be looked doiihEfuiJy at die long torch sticking from my 
pocket; and said again he had not been inside for ten years. 

But where, where w-as the cave? How far was the cave? 

And Tvould he show me? 

It ’was — up there' and he half turned about and raised a long, 
brO’ftTi, unshaven, ’W'et face, and pouiEcd with a long arm far above 
dripping hazels, up and up into the swirls of clouds Instead of saving 
Til show you*', he shru^ed to his comparUDn, a bit irresolutely, and 
detached himself; and with the cow dog and the cows, dismal music 
coming again from their necks, the other one splashed away up die 
lane. Odd milk they must have if the cows ever drink of the ecjij non 

So the Qve, in spice of everything; and we took to a slithery up- 
w-ard padi, hundreds of feet up, diraugh tlic hazels hea^y ’with ran 
w^hich hung from the leaves, and shone, and nm down the stems, and 
the twigs, and double-soaked my soaked clodifng^ Up and up, slide 
and clutch and slide, and up again to a lip of ground now level with 
our faces, and over the lip, and then, enormously, suddenly, a black 
funnel at our feet, diving aw^ay at an angle, a black throat, the spatbe 
of a black arum lily,sloping, as I say, backward and downaw'ard into 
the mountain; at the bottom it was filled, ahogether asionishlngly, 
with blue mist lying down there like a pool. Never a cave excuRiou 
had had so startling a moment, or proffered an exterior so bizarre, so 
formidable, so captivating* We had climbed up to the stresm^s old 
entiy^ into the netherworld, the stream after millions of years havuig 
carved itself a new' level and cut or dissolved that new smaller slit of 
an entrance down by the rat and the Welsh poppieSp 

Un cAevtil I remarked, encouragingly, in a fourth-form 

French he could just comprehend, Mgrottt^ 

The farmer agreed, but showed no promise of descending the 
black slope into tlie blue mist and meeting ’wJiatever there might be 
bcy^oncL It difficulE, he said, ii was difficulc* There is the cave, he 
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said^ down there; as though he, for his part^ had done quite enoughs 
Ten years, he said once more, since he had last been inside the 
cave. 

However, like wet bumble-bees we crawled down the floweTj^ 
craw’led down inside the spathe, a huiidredj two hundred feet per¬ 
haps, into the pool of blue mist. Inside the mist, and inside the 
mountain a frail fence crossed the daiknesfi of the throat of the ave, 
with a gateway, but no pte. So the cave of Lahastide ftas not 
locked, [hough I had forgotten all about such a possibiliiy- No. 
Bej'ond the fence the eanh was damply ornamented with cow-pats, 
though neither cow nor hull nor Cacus nor Polyphemus was at 
home. 

We needed a carbide lamp,butl had left mine in the car smce I was 
out of carbide. We needed, said the burner, looking at the lordaes 
again, some newspapers and a ho.t of maiches. Ahead, anyw'ay, 
yawned the great inoeasing blackness of the cave, silent, and dry 
inside after the raim Preferable to Lascaux, this occasion enclosed in 
the Mist of Unkno wing, or to Pech-Merle, or even Gargas. The cave 
did not say Enter mei die cave was not harnessed (the fence across 
wras only against cattle) or nm^agd or kepi. It said nothing, but 
glanced at us like a bison out of the tail summer foliage of a 
park tundra in the Ice Age, hardly bothering to notice intruders^ 

A litde fiightEiung, all the same. 

Accounts of this cave of Lahasride are meagre-1 knew^ though, a 
little of what to find and how ^ in to find it, I knew W'hat to avoid. 
To be avoided — and there it was, there it began — was a gulf^ a 
black profundity (exactly how deep?) sirecching like a trench do wn 
mid-cave; but on die nght W'as ako a wide enough^ easy enough 
ledge continuing beyond the range of an electiic torch, wi^ ups and 
downs, jutting^ and twistings. From the blue mist, and tha rhe 
green light you always get near the entrance of a cave^ along this 
huge stem of a rocky flower, I knew that a hundred and ninety- three 
yards Ought to bring us, if the farmer did not mm back, to the chief 
treasure of Labasude ^ to the red horse, which I should find not on 
the wall, not on die roof (the roof was vasdy above my head), but 
striding asrojs ihe cave. 

Try cotimiiig a hundred and ninety-three yards w^ben you are 
feeling your way, with much too we^ a li^i, across a slippery, 
sometimes hard, someumes spongy, but always uneven floor* 
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I went on, I found notliing. I flashed the tordi on the wall, I 
flashed it the other wuy and downwards, and the beams were too 
feeble to go far into the blackness of the chasm; 1 turned it upwards 
rtnd tile l^'□veri^g beams wim lost in the upper chaos. 

Green dayh ght from the mouth of the anun lily had disappeared^ 
The farmer w’as sbll thertg the farmer occasionally muttered the 




MngJokma/iSj Grotte c/e h Marche 

word cAevaly and paused, and hoped 1 giving up and tuming 
back; and then he came on^ not wishing to admit his imcomfortabifr- 
ness. 

Still nothing. My light, turned on the floor, so tliat we could pick 
a way, showed us bones here and there; turned on this or that face of 
rock, it gave false abnns. But nothing, still nothingi A hundred 
and ninety-three yards is a long way in blackness, I repeat; it is a 
long count, and one loses count, like cltapping a stitch in black wool. 

Still nothing, and I remembered other vain searches in other, 
though less stagey caves, miles also beyond nowhere. I recall now as 
I think back to Lahastide a sentence of Herman Melville's about the 
winged soul (but I was not winged at all) wending a wild way deeper 
and deeper into Time's endl<^3 tunnel. Adding eternities before and 
behind, her last limit, he say% her everlasting beginning. 

Yet the good omen of the wild Dusky Cranesbih had its proper 
consequences. 1 was ready to give up, and there it was — there^ 
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suddenl^^ suddenly^ a little away ahead on a vast bemider, taking 
deftnidon out of the weighand eodJess absence of ligbL 

Our shelf or ledge along the right hand of the cave dipped^ 
expectedly, and skewed us more tow'anls die middle of an enormous 
chancel^ and that first faint red shapelessness now appealed in our 
feeble beam; and, as 1 say, that red sliapelessness took shape, mass, 
line, on die very large boulder — though boulder suggests a round¬ 
ness of rock, and this wbs a great tziaiigular Lump w hich had been 
shaken at some remote period from the triangularity of the roof 
lar above us^ The boulder was large as a cottage — or so it seemed 
— facing dowTi the chancel, though the cive continued deeper and 
deeper into Timers endless tunnel on the far side. The redness had 
by now resolved itself quite clearly into a horse, fifteen bands high, 
in black as well as red, tilted by its designer slightly across the rock, 
as thougli he had only been able to walk and draw’ according to the 
slope on the ground. 

Rocks Juiced from the damp filling of the cave and afforded seats 
almost opposite this cot rage-block and this red horse; and w^e sai and 
we looked ai the horse;, fifteen hands high, &k and a half feet from 
head to tail, as though we wnere sitting in the choir stalb t>f a 
cathedral, empty at midnight, on the Bishop^s Throne, directing our 
torches on to the high almr. Was it a mare, or a stallion? I think a 
mare, I think in foal; drawn a little stiffly, yet strongly, without 
fumbling; a little faded, though the blaEik enclosing lines of this 
cteaiure^s mane and tail, and breast, and fore-legs, and hind legs 
following natural lines down die rock, were all distinguishable 
enough-p 

It comes, this animal, so arrestingly out of die bbdkness, out of die 
past; it stands, wi-th whatever Stiffness of attitude, so nobly and 
simply across die enormity' of the cavern* 1 tried to dra w' its likeness, 
wliile the farmer came forw'ard and squaned on the earth, and 
admired the great horse with a repetition of adjectives, Tliere was 
no oiher noise except of Tvaterdrops. 

It w^ late now, and our lights were still tuore enfeebled, and I 
had no chance of finding the odl^u: figures, including a fiery engray- 
ing of a cave Uon*s head, and horses, and reindeer, and a wdld goosCj 
■and 1 think tw^o humans, Tlie horse was enougL I picked up a few 
scraps of bone, heavy and smooth, on die way back, wiped them off 
against my thigh and put tliem to my tongue to see if they stuck a 
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litile dryly, Tfchidi for hone^ h a test of fossUizadon, I picked up a 
charred piece as well, sticking out from the earth below n broken 
floor of stalagmite; and at one point the light shone on the blood-red 
of a pocket of ochre on the ground 

Outside we climbed hack into the tain^ and down under the rain. 
Tlic clouds were lower than ever on the mountain, pressing down 
the tinkle of cow-bells, and the wet hazd leaves slapped sell mote 
into my fai^, and the ends of my fingers grow more wtit and white 
and colfL 

The odd thing was that nothing —nothing in this wet, alien^ far¬ 
away situation — appeared sinister any more. The rain soaked into 
me, I did not know where I should sleep; bnt I had found the horse, 
in drtrumstarices which w^ero unforgettable. The day was more Irish 
than ever, there was Just light enough lo see the village, to observe 
latticed haybarns, blue shutters and grey walls and slate roofs, 
pierced with litde gabled dormer windows, and squatly surmounted 
with stone chimneys, and to mark the smoke from each chimney 
drifting through the rain. 

Nothing maiiered, ei^erything appeared friendly and enjoyable. 
Sy comparison with this solitary exploration I would not have 
given a threepenny bit for Lascaux and all its bright EreaturEs, 

And I have thought of going back to Labastide, arriving when the 
sim is ahiniiig full blaze upon the Pyrenees and on the vil tag p and on 
the flowers and revealing all the ambience that was muffled and 
hidden that daj^ and of entering the cave with carbide bmps flaring 
and illuminating this red horse of the Magdalenians. 

But it would never do. It would never be as exdring* as sadsfyine, 
a second time. 
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A Mixture of Lilies and Wax 


r I>AELESAY TT IS Salutary to deflate ofie'^a 9eif^tisfk[!tiDri pnd 
uIt3Qon£, The day ofter dii? Hed Mare of l-abasdde I observed the 
Pyitneeg m a fine morning at hst; or rather the foie-hjlls of the 
Pyrenees^ looking very much as if pounds of green ^gar had been 
emptied in heaps aJong the edge of France. And I was in Lotindes — 
which could hardly be helped on the way to Spain — oiaking for the 
pass above Oloron. The stin glittered uow from bnc-4-brac sebUs; k 
would have glittered from the pavements, if a square millimetre of 
pavement could possibly have shoiMi between the legs, the skirts^ 
the robes of ptlgrims^ the men, the women, the superintendent 
priests^ shabby, all or most of thern, Irish, English, Italian, Dutch, 
German, American, milling to and iVo like crowds before a cup tie^ 
and also wearing favoursi I parked by the kerb in the one empty 
space* I looked up. 

SPECIALITY 

VIEKGES 

LUMINEUSES 

Gaiandes Lavable 


It t^kes time to nose through the streets, to thread through the 
people; time to tear oneself from contemplating so many shops, so 
glossy, in such ooniradicrion to the tatdness of the pilgrims, filled 
with such fancy objects — such a million of gaudy nothings in all 
colours and of all expensive cheapness, p^t marble tablets inscrEhedi 
MEEa or THANK YOU In readiness for what may not happen, past 
these specialities, these luminous Virgins guaranteed W'ashable, past 
thepolyihene bottles with coloured pictures of Bemadene Soubhous 
kneelmg to the apparttiDn of the Virgifi, to be filled at her miraculous 
spring. It takes time to stop marvdli^ at the smart hard secular 
saleswomen in the shop doorways of this Coney Island of miracles 
and emotion, to stop marvelling at the hotela which grandly and 
stridently sunnoimt the shops — the Hotel de Galilee, H^tel Sie- 
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Sacreraent* HoteJ de Betkmie— bestofall, H6ie] du Golgotha, And 
blessed he the camera ^hop "with a yetlow sign ST fatkicx's kodajl 
I forgot Gives for a in this granJ /nau^em&it 

Signs poifir the way to the Cave of Mindes; but are hardly re^ 
quired, since the way is indJcated by the coming and going of man' 
kind and womankind, hy the reiuming and advancing international 
am-trails of priests and pilgrims, the more and more cripples pulled 
in Edw-ardian bath-chairs comirig to bits and fitted with bicyde 
wheels, the only shabby in the regular equipment of 

Lourdes, in contrast to the sentiment of die whole “ yes, it i$ half 
the right word, or three quarters — the whole 

Two descriptions by Zob in a lame novel yet biting document 
about Lourdes, which perhaps a few old-fashioned cynics in the 
town keep in dark sheK-es in a back room: “This holy Kenriesse', 
this holy fair, ^this spot of abomlnatfon and perdition, tomsformed 
into a huge bazaar, where eveiything is traded, masses and souls 
alike*. 

Zola sees Lourdes in t&yr, Erasmus, in the grace and strength of 
his mind, sees Wakmgham, in Norfolk, in 15 ii, the miraoilaus 
shrine of the Virgin, the 'most frequented place throughout all 
England*, sert^ed by a middle kind of dergy between monks and 
secular canons, amphibiously comparable to [he beaver, say the 
characters of his dialogue — or the crocodile^ Relics are eKhibited— 
milk of the Virgin, like ground chalk mixed with whire of egg, and a 
finger of St Peter huge enough 10 have designated himas agiant; and 
all is bright and shining, and froin these bank holidays and crowded 
inns 0/ pdgrirnage, from Walsingham as from CanEerbur^^ or Com- 
postclla, the pilgrims return decorated with all that corresponds to 
the factory fairings of Lourdes— "covered with scallop shells, s nick 
all over with figures of lead and dn, decorated with stmw' necklaces 
and faiacelets of serpent's eggsL 

But 1 thought of caves as I came near the gardens and the river 
(deflected tp make room for a million visitors a year) and the walls 
of rock and the marble groups of idng-sugar and the wealthy, 
upstanding churches of idng-sugar. Caves and deity, caves and 
deadi, caves and life. Caves evilly and benignly inhabited* Caves and 
wonder. The ‘Waier-in-Going* cave of the Maoris at Waicomo, in 
which luminous grubs are stars in the black roof above a lake. Caves 
for trolls, giants, dragons, fairies, witches, robbers, nymphs, herfmts. 
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saints (St Jetcme in the Wilderness, St Bernaderie at Lourdes)^ for 
minor and for major deities. 

Cold statements of the nature, origin, forrnation of cnvems con- 
dude only tiiat a cave is a cave; whereas caves have enshrined the 
superintendent Spirit of Les Trois Fretes and the Ked Mare of 
l^basiide, and Zeus and the o&pring of Zeus^ and Christ, and the 
calm, laindy smiling Buddhas of India and China. Weren*r the Dead 
Sea Scrolls found in caves? Wasn't the firs t of the world's printed 
books, Buddha^s discourse of the Diamond Sutra, found in the rock 
temple of the Caves of the 'riiDusand Buddhas? Wasn^i the infant 
Zeus hidden from the jaws of his father in a cave in Mt Aegaeon? 
Impregnated by Zeus, didn^t Europa give birth to Minos in the 
Djcraean Cave? And if die Gospels say that Christ was born in a 
house or a stable, soon enough wusn\ that house or that stable trans- 
muted into a cave — into a shining cave, in the desert? 

j4nciM(jrjr jaLi iznto Ahrir* Take me daUTi Jhom zke ms^finhaf wAicS 
Lf wiiAin me presietA w come JoriA. j^rtJ Ae took Aer Jownfiom tAe 
ass tuiii colii unto Aer ,■ AttA^r sAaJI / take tkee ig Au^ 

ike place Ls disert. 

And Ae found a cave tAere and Arougkt Acr m/o ir, and Jet A£f jmr Ay 
Aer: and Ae %'entJoriA and 40wgA£ for a mtdwifi of lAe Neirews in lAe 
country' ofBedleAom. 

And he found a midwife, declares dlJs Book or Bratevangc- 

Suiriy and the midwife went with him: 

And tA^ stood in piace of (Ae care: and &eAo/d a AngAt chtid 

ov^ersAadowmg tAe cavs^ And tAe nudwiji said: Affy $oA is ttiagnifsd 
dtis because mine ^es itnr'f seen mas^tt/ouj tAingsr Jbf s<t/yaiwn 
is Aom unto Iscsioi. Andimmtdiatefy ike cloud witAdre\^' itse/f oui of tAe 
and a greot UgAt appeared in tAe cave so tAat our tyes could noi 
endure tt* And litde ly little lAat ligAt wiiAdrew itself until tke young 
cAild appeared: and it ivent and took tAe Areasz of its mother Alaiy. 

And at Lourdes, by this river Gave, by the limestone, by die 
shallow cave of Massabielle, Bernadette Soubirous, illiterate, simple^ 
minded, subnarmaL anaemic, thin, consumptive, reaching pubmy, 
the child of a poor miller, on February 11,1858^ felt a roaring in her 
ears and a great gust sweeping through her, and she looked up and 
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no longer saw the trees (whida had not been stirred stall by ehe gust^ 
to her surprise), bu t instead a dazzling whiteness, kind of bright 
light which appeared to lier to settle itself against the rock, in a 
narrow lofty slii above die cavc\ 

A second time, and out of the bright light appeared a lady, and 
smiledi a third visit, and the lady spo^j and as B^adette paid visit 
after visit, die white lady of the roek becaine more and more esacdy 
a Virgin of the picture-books, hlue-eyed^ falr-hairedji with golden 
roses flowering on her while fecL She asked Bernadette to pray for 
sinners, to lell the priests to build a cliapel diere, to drink and wash 
Jierself ai a spring which forthwith appeared in the cave; and on the 
fifteenth appearance of dghteen appearances she aimounced to 
Bernadette, not *I am die Blessed Virgin*, hut (the Pope had pro¬ 
nounced the dogma of the spodess conception of the Virgin, free 
of all stain of orighiaJ sin four years before in 18^4) *1 am the 
Immaculaie Conception^ 

Viirge iumimuse —self-luminous. 

Art is lighti Vision is light. In the cave you are withdrawTi from 
daylight to this other light, in the cave of Chartres to light, inside the 
blackness, of die supernal poppies and cornflowers, in the cave of the 
baroque church to concredons of glittering pigmentadon and gold, 
in die cave of Gaigas to concredons of glittering natural mineral 
pigmctitndon and to the glow of the red hands. Australians, candi¬ 
dates for die degree of medicine man, have received power in the 
sacramental sliape of the rock crystal and pearly shells (rock crystal 
has been found in the occupation levels of French palaeolithic caves; 
and a quartz crystal in the occupation lev^ds of our own Cave of the 
Red Lady of P^viland). And die Arunm had a cave near Alice 
Springs in which the spirits of their ancestors, the source and 
guardians of power and condnuity, lived in a perpetuiil sunshinep 
lumm^€s^ It is a question of quaiides. 

You approach the gardens, you try ta enter. An official at the 
gateway points to your perhaps proiestant head (if you are a 
woman), which is not decenL P£L£IiJAfS, Dans Ar £hmain€ de 
Hoir^^Damij says a notice sternly (w'ere there such notices at the 
hmestone approaches to Delphi, the Oracle of Apollo, and the 
Castallan Spring? Not yet): 
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(Most of Lourdes^ you have perhaps decided by this ume with 
mcreaslng dismay and distaste, wears a guise which is not decent at 
aU): 

Zm Dam^: roie ct tite cauyirle- 
Zfj Mexsifiirs^jam&es et Srai coiivertj, 

Lt temie jporl rC^t pas ime t£ruAt dt P^lerma^ 

}itCU€Ul£:[-VOtiS 

Sikne^ rigotirtux Jans ks igUses^ 

Jsvant la Gratte^ et ks Pisemes 

Conviction hardens that you see a monstrous, indeed a cruel 
impostiiie no better for being willingly self-inflicted^ while self- 
evidently hopeless cripples are wheeled in hope in the shabby brown 
bath-diaiis, while nuj^ walk by in white from a hospital conform- 
ing to tiecessit^.^ and conforming mote to good sense, in -whiefa they 
tend the bad cases on pilgrimage from all over Europe, while a 
priest in big black boots raises his Leica before a group of parishioners, 
the incurables of the parish all collected and concenirated sym¬ 
metrically — he waves, signals, to make the S3mmetry more perfect 
— in the front row. 

Follow a bath-chair past the tall CaH’ar^' of die Bretons down the 
Esplanade, and past the very tall statue of the Virgin* It b pulled 
slowly over these levels by the river, over the asphalt, over the 
paving-stones, it is pulled, with its burden, around the Church of the 
Rosary, and at Iasi it slows down; there, at last, as an and-dimajc 
almost, yet a welcome one, a simple one, below the architectural 
idng-sugar and after the gaudiness — is the cave, Grnu^ mir^a- 
leuse^ Bemadettc^s Groiie de Massabielle; there. In the smoky niche 
in which she saw the daxxlement of w^hiteness, b a white-and-blue 
confectianery Virgin; and there are the natural fomiliaT volutes of 
limestone, darken^ by the candle smoke. 

Fai candles, ihin candles, long candles, short ones, cheap ones md 
expensive ones (a good fat, hut not super fat candle costs a thousand 
francs) stand as w'hite as lilies, each with a yellow stigma of flame* 
The smoke of all these candles, constantly renewed, rises, hangs 
about, blackens the rocks and the crutches pendent from a rocky 
linEcl. Real lilies, Madonna lilies, stand there as well, white and 
waxy, odorifeous, in a competition of scents, in vases by the altar* 
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Avc Maria^ Ave, Maria* ., , A jtniiig cfipplcj wJiose dry legs are 
covered with a rug marked ITALIA, and an old cripple iwisred in aE 
directionsj are pulled towards the cive by two elderly drab fellow- 
cokintrywomen who teH their rosariesi glance tow'ards the Virgin, 
shuffie forward in black slippers. Mnry^ Mother of God. , . . The 
cripple in all direcdons, wich grey in her black hair drawn tight over 
her sknllj directs to the cave a fece of pathetic, indeed of a silly or 
simple expecEadon — patliedc because her expression says, in 
spite of herselfj 'pity me, becausej after all, after all, nothing is going 
to happea\ The young cripple has a young face, open and rapt, not 
expectant; to the smoky holes in die rock she opens her liands, palms 
outw^ and a little upward, in a gesture of giva me wAasjou ivr//, 
which is too poignant to watch. Crutch cripples, Bruegel in modem 
dress, make theirowm way between the benches. Voices behind one's 
back pass, intoning 'Mary, Modier of God" unexpectedly in Ameri¬ 
can English — from two nuns, A pilgrim, hrown-leather-faGed, 
black-haired, black-bearded, in a donk as brown as his face, kneels 
and fingers bead upon bead in front of the cave and the candles. An 
American father and mother and two children in red jeans, each 
clutching a new candle, kneel in the forefront; an attendant w^heds a 
barrow^, a truck ratlier, past the candle-stands, collecting stumps and 
Eow^ of wax, and snuEing candles which are down to tlie last hatf- 
cenrimetre^ The Italian hags to the right have stopped iheir Avc 
Marias, and contrive to get their young charge and their old silly of 
a charge on to cnitthesi both amble aw'kw-ardly, with enomious, un-^ 
femiliar effort of locomotion, under the Virgin''s sEatue, and to the 
rock which pilgrim afeer pilgrim kisses, and smooths tenderly and 
tenderly again with band or cheek. 

^Ilie smoke has blackened and killed the ivy hanging below' the 
Virgin, there is a border betw een blackened rock and rock wdth 
living vegetation. Cripples sliuifie in, round the island of candles and 
lilies^ and back again, into badi-chairs, Tliere is a mked! smell, 
stronger now' on the air, of lilies and w'ax and snuffing. And tile 
Italian hags draw off their couple, who also have cLrommavigatEd 
the island, intoning again; the rug widi IT ALIA in green arranged 
once more to hide the limbs which are not limbs^ One of them 
draws the bath-chair and her cripple in a new way: she drops to her 
knees, she w'alks on her knees» pulling the chair like that, with how 
much extra, nuracle-elicating, blackmailing piet>', for ten yards 
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across the stone paving. At ihe taps wliidi draw off w^ter from a 
tank slowJy fillEd behind ihe scenes by the trickle of the fountain of 
miracles, otliers^ who are not at all obsemng m jilence riguiireux^ 
chatter and chatter Ln French and Italian and fill their coloured poly¬ 
thene bottles and coloured aluminium flasks. 

Tills is Lourdes of every^ day, not Lourdes of special days — of 
special pilgrimages m iTisjjtf. The young mediacv^al black-beard in a 
bro^n skin and a brown robe continues lo lift his devout, bbck 
animal's eyes to die shallow niche^ looking as dusty as if he had 
walked across half the Europe of Chaucer or Dante or Erasmus. 

In rile town distaste Hoods back^ 

Was die actual Gr&tte mirscuI^Mse palaeolithic, Magdalenian, per¬ 
haps, under the candles and the shuffling feet? I do not know* I had 
meant to climb the Mont du Calvaire, immediately above die Eglise 
de Rosaite and the Basilica and the Crotte and riie founrain and the 
raps, for there, actually. Palaeolithic Man did leave behind traces of 
himself and his different credo, engravings upon slabs and pebbles of 
bison and reindeer^ rhinoceros, and horses* There, at the back of the 
Mont du Caivaire, tw'o hundred and fifty yards from the lilies and the 
w'ax and the pilgrims and peririoners, in 1360, undistuihed by the 
cLaniours under the rock, the squabblmgs and ferv^ours pro and con, 
the visions of feeble-mitidcd Bemad etie, a friend of Edouard Lanet's 
was making some of the very hrsr exca^-atiotis on an Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic site. The cave is called die Grottedes Espelugues* 

No. To Lourdes come a miiyon pilgrims in a year. Then Lutliet? 
Luthet or_,Ca| vin? Tlie hunting of French Protestants into caves and 
the wilderness? Earlier still, the Cathars or Albigenslans of Axi^e 
and the South who stood for a purity of worship and priesthood 
se%'en centuries ago, and were burned, murdered, burned, star\'ed to 
death in w^ed-up caves, and extirpated? 

It is not easy in religion to maintain that dignity suppositiously 
of man*, which in fact is always the dignity of a few men, and no 
others. 

Erasmus ac WalsmghanL There is riie cottage, the Sanct^ Casa 
from Nazareth which miraculously appeared at WalsinghafTt in the 
winter season when Norfolk was covered with snow* It is centuries 
old, its walls are new, its beams are new, and its thatch is new] and 
how could the sexton prove Its age If it wasn^l for an old beards skin 
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fixed ro the mfters? Inside this Sancta Casa flows the ^ring, which 
here, too, broke otit of the ground at the command of the most 
holy Virgin, 'wonderfully cold and efficacious in curing pains of the 
head and stomach". 

(Menedemus: If cold water can cure the pains of the head and 
stomach, very soon oil will extinguish fire, 

Ogygius: You are told a miracle, my good fellow: for whit 
miraeJe would there be if cold water merely satisfied thirst?) 

Watsingham vanished; 

Leveil^ livdl wiiA tk^ ground 
TfiA ZoHTfiT doi. ly t. 

Whioh vdtA tkeir golden gliit^ring tojfS 
Pierced oute to tAe ifye 

— ran a lament for Walsingham. And LoEirdes must not be too sure 
of itsdf 

Qualities. All a matter of quaUdes^ 

I myself would prefer anodier cave of the Virgin. Deep in the 
Gouffre d'Esparros, in a pot'^hole in the commune of Esparros two 
miles from Labasdde, is the altar of Notie-Daine des Gouf&es, the 
Virgin of the Pot-holes, the VirgLn of the Cavers. 

Give me, even then, the Red Horsey since between Lourdes and die 
other caves the state of things is reversed* At Lourdes, buildings, 
reason, order, organization surround a disorder of emotion, ex¬ 
pressed in the sjTuhoI of a sugary statue, in a niche grubby with 
smoke. In Labasdde, within the surrounding grubby disorder of 
rock and cave and nature they set with ordered emotion (how 
many thousands of years ago?) the clearest and most reasoned 
symbol they knew how to contrive. 


XIV 


The Sacfcd Mountain 


The height of the Somport — die Potm^ the highest 

■ beroeen France and Spain, surrounded by anchovy and 
ochre mountaLdi, peaJtcd with snow under the doadng snow of 
clouds in a cobalt sl^^ lsagood place for disinfecdoa and for ridding 
oneself oi Lourdes^ though orange peel 15 not uncoimnoa among the 
alpenrosen and the egg-yott of the nock^roses, the gentians and the 
white saxi&agc- It is one of the noblest of passes betw'een country 
and country, up and up through beechwoods, dow^n through bare 
rocks; but it is not the most sensible or the shortest route to the first 


notice pointing A /as cavernas frsAistnruas. The Abbe Breuil and 
Eirule Carthailac, on tlieir journey to an at last vindicated and 
accepted Altamira in jpoi, went the sensible way — which is round 
the Pyrenees and not over them, to Biarritzi and down thf Cote 
Basque and ovet the nervous border into the iliddle Ages. 

A las rav^mas preAtswriau — I saw the nodee in the light of a 
nearly full tnoon; and there, above a palm tree, above a wrall, a house, 
a road, a valley, wnis the great hump of a hill, die Pena de Nucstra 
Smo ra dd Castillo, a great black spbin:^ widiout a head, but with a 
luminous outline from the full rnoon; which contained my first four 
Spanish caves — not Altamira, but El Castillo, and La Pasiega, and 
Las Monedas, and Las Chimeneas^ (Plate facing page 161J 

The situation is above Puentevnesgo in the province of Santander, 
deep exceedingly deep — in an e^^erWring valley towntds the 
Atlantic, or rather the Mar Cantabrioo. I had teached into its depth 
late after a drive of more arrestmg and SEirprising change dian I had 
ever known within fifty or sixty miles* France had long ago ended 
on tlie Sutntna Porta with a squaE fat column, declaring that this was 
the Route Imperiale No* 134, begun on July 23^ iSoS, condnued 
(under a second Emperor) on July 14^ j Sfir, finished^—but there wns 
no date, the inscription and France breaking off together- Spain hod 
long ago begun with a dosed zone of mibtary suspidon and with its 
dry, eroded, coloured African fiace. Far on across these Afri<^n 
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features^ under a sky without clouds, I had spent most of the morn¬ 
ing and the afternoon skirting the edge of the great pbtsm, broTSTi, 
yellow, dark green, which stretches to Butgos and beyond Bujgos 
towards Salamanca and Madrid- 1 had spent it drinking the air of 
Spain, which is mo re astonishing at first tlian tlie air of childhood in 
the moming in April, before breakihst. The sun beat down- There 
■was pure heat above, around, and aheid; hut no smfHness. 

In Spain, distnist all toads yellow on the map. I dared a short cut 
across eoLtntry in the dhccrion — so the signpost said ^ — of San¬ 
tander, back at an angle towards the tawny African side of the moun- 
dhins. First it was yelJow on the map, then white, and how white, 
how worn, tarless, corroded, how much a sur&ce of twenty miles 
an hour, then ceti, then five, and a crawl, and dust, and gorges and 
climbs and descents and climbs^ 

But it was a geographical instruction — this improper and ex¬ 
travagant and wearying way to the caves — a mixed via of 

extravagance, anxiety, and exhilaration; since it taught me how much 
the Cantabrian mountains continued the Pj^nees, how much 
their slopes and the land between them and the Atlantic belong, 
with a maritime difference^ to the region of Labasdde and Mas 
d'Aril, Les Trois Fr^s and Niaux, and not at all to Spain's A&ican 
Bwnincss. 

Suddc!nly the W"Orld was tnmsfornied. Great Spanish distances, 
heated distances on a mighty upland on either side of the road, 
changed — to Dartmoor, boulders, heather, cotton-grass, mist. I 
left sufij and entered cloud, wliich announced iliat die Atlantic was 
ahead and infinitely underneath. Down by die steepnesses and the 
reiterated plunge of a valley road, betw^cen stones painted white as a 
w^aming in the frequent mist of the curves and the rides of the road, 
dow^n and down into clamminess; yet to a tidier neighbourhood, like 
a Dartmoor valley, a Lakeland valley, at times a Derbyshire Dale, 
■with plants and trees and greenness detected faintly through the 
mist, and then more dearly detected beneath the clouds; a odgh- 
bourhood where at first onJy the endless apothegms from the 
Caudillo's quotation book painted in blue on the white of the 
houses reminded one of Spain, This, too, was the country of the red 
deer of the Spanish caves — the mJldish country^ througli ups and 
downs and an earlier final amelioradoni of climate, of the Uppe^ 
Palaeolithic 
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Then, at iast^ Puenteviesgo, the deep green river, the barrack- 
buildings, hollow and shabby, of a spa hundieds of feet below /us 
caveiTiasprshistoricas in the hill wiidi no book cel eb rates as ii should 
be celebrated, and which before long had its edge of moonlighE, of 
such admirable and such tender nidiance. 

Tile French who care at all for the arts,^ are not habituated alto¬ 
gether CO the existence of art outside the borders of France;* Italy 
must be allowed, Bui how correct that Italy should have next to no 
pakeolitbic art (so far engravings — poor ones, too — are known 
in a cavern near Oiranio in the heel of Italy; and a few more in a 
cave on Levanzo, one of the Egadi Islands) as well as next to no 
contemporary art! And how correct that the first artists of the stock 
of J/oma sapiens should belong almost to the School of Paris — 
Paris being then at Montignac-sur-Vesere or RoufHgnac or in the 
valley of the Beune — which would be true, if it were not for these 
other artists of the Cantabrian Mountains and the north of Spain (not 
to mention the artisis of the cave-sheliers in the east of Spain)* At any 
rate, the discoveiy of Lascaux lediessed an uneasy balance; and I 
have stiU to read a French pubEcation w'hich is quite honest about 
the clarity, the sytnpatlty, and die excellence of [he besi of the cave 
paintings in Spain; which Kiys what should be said In praise of the 
animals of Santtmamine, for example, or Covalanas, or the animals 
which live so unconcerfiedly inside this hollowed-out hOl of lime¬ 
stone above Puenieviesgo, so quiedy in its coolness. 

No preEinmary glimpses^ no hints the night before, and for that 
matter, as 1 say, nothing in the hooks prepared me for all the facts 
of this hill Or peak, and for the largest fact of aE — that it is a 
Sacred Hill of prehistoric man, unique in the world, as its guardian 
naively and quite truly procliiims to die explorer; giving an 
experience as possessive^ as voluminous, as stiTnubting and as 
durable as anyone can have in pursuit of the art of the caves- I 
climbed the hill — better call it a peak, since it rises in a splendid 
regular Isolation above the valley; from most points of viewr not a 
sphinx sideways on, hut a cone almost too perfect — 1 climbed 
this peak or cone expecting the sienaEed hands, the painted bison, 
the strange extra huge and numerous red tectilbrfns and the en¬ 
gravings of E! CasnUo — 'The Casdc’, the first great cave dis- 
covered more than fifty years ago; expecting also (though not 
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realizing m advancDe h^w bald md how fiiesh they would be) the 
pamdogs of La Pasiega, a cavt further round* opening off the same 
high pth whidi encircles the pealu Everything ebe mne as a bonus 
of delight, Las Monedas, Las Chimeneas, the flowers* die sense of 
being in one of the High Plac® of this world, the whole character 
indeed of this Sacred Hill, so good a perdi for deity or hawk Or 
huntsman. 

On either side of the path which goes up to the encircling path 
there flow^cd the roek’-gardener*5 LithosperTnum Jijfustiffi; the wild 
form* not the gardener’s Heavenly Bluc^ though blue and heavenly 
enough. It is the signature flower, the spedal emblem* of the Can- 
tiLbnan Mountains and Cantabrian caves. Other flowers in a naniml 
paradise of early summer recalled the south-west of England, Com- 
w-all, Dcvonahim — Red Vaierian, for one, Cornish Balm, for an¬ 
other. 

High up, El Castillo, as I say* comes first; after thU climb above 
the spa and the road to Madrid and the tailw^ay and ihe green river 
Pa?^ it comes first, and it may come last, if you fad to show enough 
interest to the guide and guardian, who is in love inielli^ntly, en¬ 
thusiastically, and reasonably with his caverns and hh peak. It is a 
cave of good cavernous qualides, [ofty, on several levels, lighted a 
little feindy, in die manner (altogether more haunting) of all the 
principal Spanish caves, by weak bulbs or W'eat current, leaving 
mudi shadow and mystery (in Spain the fixed lights always need 
supplementing by tordies and carbide lamps)^ 

The Spaniards care disoeedy for the look of their painted caves, 
and for first impressions as you come near the entrance. Wild figs 
omimient an arch of rock outside El Castillo, overhanging a ph or 
lobby sloping backwards inro the hill. Steps rise lo a doorway* and 
on a stone pbtfoiiii in front of the steps the custodian has a small hut 
of stones and red tiles. The cave was discovered in 1903, after the 
defened iriiimph of Altamira had sdnmlated cave exploration in 
the neighbouring limestone. This lobby to D Castillo was choked 
with more than fifty feet of the debris of occupdon as nearly sirati- 
fied as a dLagram^ Cutting down from die surface to the rock, here 
was the Old Stone Age displayed, ^lagdalenian down to Solutrean* 
Giavettian, Aurignacian; down silU fiinher in the pit of (ime to 
Mousterian and Acheulian. Here were tools and weapons and left¬ 
overs ’ — bones of animals hunted, killed, and eaten through many 
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of year, CLiimiss and cultures alike cDuJd be interpreted 
through phas^ tiiat had been dam p, cold^ very cold, and a goad deal 
less extreme. Remains of red deer abounded, except during cold 
Gravetuan years when remains of the horse supplanted them; after^ 
wards the ted deer (which mean forest) Game ba^ into the record In 
the thick Magdalenian layers. Above all tile Cantabrian artists and 
magicians depicted these red deer, both hinds and stags, as well as 
bison and wild horses. Oxen, too, and ibex they w^ere concerned 
with, and an occarionai wild booTj another creature of the woods; 
but not reindeer, which came so for south only in numbers tn 
tfae coldest tifnes of Giavettians, Soiuticans, and Early Magdaienians, 
life in the front porch, ritual art at the back; inside El CasdlJo, 
as you move from level to level, from passage into passage, you 
encounter engravings, drawing hands stcndlled with red ochre 
(nem-]y a]1 left hands^ again, as though the imprdnter had used bis 
right hand to hoid a blow^-pipe to hia mouth). Here are Aurigna^ 
dan, Gravettian, Magdalenian images, here are stags and hinds, 
horses, ibex, ox, and huge Magdalenian bison, sometunes painted 
on to the rock over the ancient Aurjgnadan hands. One bison is 
standing, one has its forel^ and hind legs bent, its head down, its 
homs out (or hom, since only one is painied) in the crouched atti¬ 
tude of the fomous bison of Altamira, Yet these few^ bbon are po 
longer so dJstinguisliahle as one may hope and expecn 

This cave in the Sacred HiEl, knawm to the ancient men through 
the long palaeolitliic rime, is the grand tabernacle, abo^% all, of 
signs and trails and tectiforms; of long rectangles or curs'ing box- 
shapes of red oclire, writh ladder-like edges and ititemal subdivisions, 
of small enclosing shapes, of blobs of ochie marching in long hues 
this way and that across tlie wavioess of the rock, as in Marsoulas or 
Les Trois Fr^r^. These blobs of El Casrillo are often in the com¬ 
pany of tecriforois, sometimes poralle!, somerimes leading to them^ 
as if the assodadon were dcliberaie and contemporaneaus, as if, at 
rimes in single rows, at times m double, at Times m a row of five^ 
they represented the track of animals, indeed a winding of aninmk to 
traps or to inner sanctities and recesses of the cive — or to both. 
The Abbe Breuil likes to see in tecrifornis "fixed residences' lor the 
souls of ancestors, who ma}''W'ell have lived in the caves in France 
and Spain as they live m enverns of Australia^ Certainly in El 
Casrillo you have to crouch, and turn sideways, and squee^ to 
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observ'e some of the tecdfonns. Others in this rave^ some of the 
SDialler enclosing shapes^ could well stand for those tiead-ti^ps I 
mentioned earlier on^ which honi Bronze Age EO modem cLnii^ were 
set for trapping red deer in die w'oodland regions of nordiem 
Europe- 

As for die Aurignaaan hands glowii^ in £1 Castillo^ here again 
they do not proffer an exact corresponding hand-shape- I inier- 
nipted writing this chapter to go for the afternoon into Oxford^ and 
douil the Turl and down a lane By the Btxileian lihrar)^ I noticed 
that a hoy had been prinling his two hands in white on the tough 
wall^ then on a wooden shutterj then across the red of a leEter-box- 
His hand-prints or positives were more intbnately and accurately 
human, very different from die negative effect of blowing a cobiir- 
wash around fingers and thuinh- 

It w^as the custodian's small son who guided me in El Castillo 
from the first hands and die firs: bison to tile last and deepest of die 
coloured draw'ings in the cave, w'hich is an Aurignadan elephani, 
simply and a little roughly and flatly delirteated in red, down a long 
passage spotied on the one side with a red iraiL It was that elepliant 
(not maftiEnoih) 1 had met before, in Cougnac ^ the Wood Ele* 
phant, surviving longer down here also^ before the damp and leafy 
forest which these elephants required had given way to the increas¬ 
ing cold of the Ice Age- Nearby he led me to the living interest of a 
stalagmite column up and down die damp surffu^ of which small 
beedes (as they appeared to be) wttre on the rum The boy jumped 
and leapt through the cave like an Ibex, but wben we readied the hut 
outside he had no inclination to reveal La Pasiega to a visitor whose 
duty was to vanish back into his owTi world like a bat into du^ or a 
fish into the stream- Spanish guides, though, are less impatient, less 
harassed, less automatic — and less in search of money — than the 
French ones^ and since I show^ more concern to stay where I was 
than to vanish, he lifted his eyebrows, udiODked keys &om the wall, 
pointed to copies of a monograph about Las Monedas, picked up a 
carbide lamp, [umixi on the w’ater, and lit the fiamej; ki a driEde, 
under low English skies, we now walked farther along the level 
terrace of air. 

An hour bter I came out into the dimde again, not tom Las 
Monedas, but firom La Pasiega, leaving its crowded ariim al life with 
clothes and feet unsoiled, unhio-RTted for once, despiEe all the sEraits 
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I had pushed through and peered into. La Pasiega* so ludd and so 
clean, no longer quite agreies mth the descripdon of jt given hy ihe 
Abbd Breuil. He copied dicre in soon after the first exploration 

of die cave, but rhe entrv^ a\niibble tn him meant negotiating a hole 
across the floor before ail of the colour drawings and engravings 
could be reached* Since then, another entry has bM unblocked^ and 
noWj in effecrj. there are two cavesj each with its own door, on either 
side of tfie hole^ each door opting a way to particular treasures. 
Blit still ‘La Pasiega* - — 'The Passage" — describes this divided art 
gallery well enough ai either end; a passage w»ater-washed, with sur¬ 
faces that seem as fresh and ciispj and must have been as inviting as 
a ne^' ground of lime plaster ready for frescoes on a m£die%^al wall, 
or as a new sheet of Whatman. Tlie air inside is damp, it is rrue, in 
the w3-y of these northeni Spanish caves; but this external damp does 
little harm and seems here as elsewhere to make the pigmented lines 
shine a]I the more brilHantly from die rock* 

Accounts I have read of La Pasiega are akogether mJnimJztng. 
WTio has described, as it deserv es, the small chapel reached from the 
further of the r^^o doors ivhere in a pleat of limestone 3 pair of 
hinds — ft^d and shoulders in red line — - face one another, the hind 
on the left snuffing the air, the hind on the right with its head 
low'ered; two figurations, two ritual acts of admiradon done on bare 
untarnished rock, perfeedy preserv^ed? IFh> pamit a ^gur£^ if A4 
caimof ^ ity cannot it, Tlie artist was these two hinds, one after 
the other as he drew , as if deer were his totems, as if he fived with 
deer *in one sodd and ceremonial whole". Next to them, large, later 
(these two hinds are Gravettlan), less noble in drawings a red-and- 
bbek Magdalcrtian horse stands across the rock, again distinct and 
finely preser% ed; also a horse optHnetl in black, firm and foil; and on 
the Opposite wall a bison of fluent curly black, line, ics tail aloft, 
show's, like the bison of Marsoubs, that an artist could now and 
again solve the problems of tepresenfing tins lumpiest of cave- 
creatutes. 

How', diough, am I to convey tlie purity of these drawings, the 
originalky of their condition, indeed tlic purity of the whole cliapel 
in w hich you find them? 1 have fell a parallel only at Cougnac — for 
purit^^ (at Cougnac die thswdngs have no such merit); or at Covd- 
anas or Santinmmifie. And yet — look again — - the far wdl of this 
chape! of purity is new, is concrete, cuefoUy, discreetly toned, fimdy 
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blocking yet ^Qiher eaLtante imo La Pi'^iega which it'as shut only 
by accmnnl^tioiis of earth, and might have endangered these few' 
masterpieces of awe and delighu 

Outside* reversmg our steps along the cincture of the matinumi 
path towards the second door into La Pasiega, I passed the crude 
earth heaped up against the concrete on the outside^ already 
colatiized with black biyony. 

In ai the other dooq and again you come to kjIout drawings in 
puriiy, draw^ings as fresh and young-seeming as in any of die 
caverns of France or Spaing some of them ptimidve and verj' simple 
— Aurignadan animals; some, on the washed wails, as tender as 
could be — especially another hind, in red, with an exquisitely 
pleasurable lineament of back and belly, an exquisite outgrowing of 
neck and joining of neck to body; and, in a cleft only to be 

entered sideways, bold tectifonns, traps or soul-houses, or what¬ 
ever they may be* 

For a long white £1 CasuJlo and La Pasiega w^ere the only caves of 
the peak known and explored. Tlie excavations in the mouih of El 
Casdllo no less than die paintings, drawings, engravings, and 
designs in the ca^^e it^lf^ proved the antient importance of the peak. 
That there w^ere other caves was likely, that they might contain 
drawings and paintings was at least possibleni First £l GistiUo was 
put in order and hghted, the path u-as made upw'ar-ds from Puen- 
teviesgo to El Castiilo and La Pasiega (aJI this in 1950), and scardi- 
probings, delvings began. Two caves were quickly unsealed. 
La Flecha [ind El Lago, one long and complex, next to El Castillo, 
the other ending in a lake more than thiny yards long* But no pic¬ 
tures. In 1^52 a forester began clearing off the bnunbles and scrub 
at a steep point on the south-west of the peak round the comer and 
out of sight of PuenteviesgD, about a hundred yards from La 
Pasiega on about the same leveL He was going to plant eucaljqjtus 
trees, which now cover many of the hiib which raised a barren sur- 
fecc around Santander and along the coast* Hereabouts, w-hen he 
w'as a boy tending sheep, he remembered enijering a cave w'hich no 
one else knew; he now set fire to the brambles and scrub, and there it 
was: there was the lost cave, ilicre was a ^mall hole among the rocks, 
there indeed was Las Mouedas, the Caw of the Coins, a name it was 
soon given because ikr inside, in a %'erdcal chimney, the explorers 
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found a ntimher of coins of the fifteentli century. Thej^ also found 
drawings in black line — ■ in 3 gallety not so very froin the en- 
ciancc. 

So to Las Kfonedas, to a cavern of holes and galleries, ascetiES and 
descentSj cascades, pillats, curtains, of a natiiFa] inmcacyi a variety^ 
a fantasy, a pantomime entirely Spanish and baroque^ Hete on the 
rock are horses^ ibex, stags, perhaps a reindeer, stretching its head 
forwTird and down, wiih antler curt ing backw-ards, in a pose re¬ 
minding me of one of die two celebrated reindeer in red of Font-de- 
Ganme, only this reindeer, so much less "finished", is also so much 
more compassionately drawn. Las Monedas was haunted by ca’v'e 
bears as well as by man* A flint spearhead was found among the 
bones of a ca^'e bear; and in the pointed gaUery is the most tev^ling 
of all drawings of such a bear, three feet long from a merely in¬ 
dicated tail to IK soft nose* 

It seemed enough. We walked hack, w'e trod air again on the path 
back towards Ei CastQlo, w^hidi had been the chief dwelling place 
of the Aurignadans, Gravettians, Solutreans, Magdalenians of the 
peak. A creaking came up from below* I looked down through the 
air on to msect oxen pulling a less than matchhox-sized load of hay, 
on to the tiny shape of a girl stretched on top of die Jood. 

‘Qiimecieas,^ said the guide, and stopped and mtded at a door m 
the limestone, and found it locked, and felt tn a nook for the key, as 
One might feel in the comer of a porch or under die mat or behind 
the diocesan notices for a church key, shook his head, laid down the 
still burning carbide lamp, and hurried off to his hut by El Castillo, 
coining back with the key into this still more recently found cave* 
It has scarcely been described yet, its drawir^, I think, are still not 
photogra plied, or publishctL 

'Las Chimeneas' is simply the chimneys — by that happv and 
useful parallelism of so much Spanish and English; and down diis 
cavern goes, as if down one chimney, then another, step by step. 
How different the caves ate tn this one peak — El Castillo vaulted 
and decidedly cavernous, and raiher muddy. La Pasiega narrow, 
smooth, dean-waiJed, Las Manedas so many-chambered, so sptead- 
ing, and now Las Chimeneas dropping its perpendicular shafts, tlien 
again opening into clean halls, dean gaUeries, squeeze, and pleats! 

At the bottom of the ebimnej's, there b a slit, smooth-edged in 
the floor, partly blocked with caldte, or narrowed with caldte, too 
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mudi so to allow the passage of □ man* Kneel beside this slit, shine 
yourcarbide lamp through j and there you see hones on the floor of ao 
under-chamber^ a cellar, an oubliette prectsely, some ^ith rhelr bony 
outlines a little blurred but all of them white and sparkling with tfie 
cr> seals of the caldre which have entered them; some less calcified, 
but allyuec^ oemenred by caldfe, to the floor — the bones of a cave 
bear transformed into a glittering fosstlized heap. 

Las Chimeneas has not a great many drawings, I admii, but w'hat 
a frame, w^hat a mount, wltat a gallery^, wliat a chape] for the few it 
has, on a ground clear as gesso! First, on a great leaf of rock there 
are more tecriforms in black, as strong as if tliey had been scrawled 
there on the morning ol one^s visitT three of thein^ three rectangles 
suggesting fall-traps -—^ in no inaccessible, awkw-ard niche^ this time. 
Squeeze, though, ^hind tliis hanging leaf or blade of rock, and there 
you meet two isolated econotnical heads in black outline, one of □ 
stag and one of a horse. Squeeze again into a nzrTOw, rather low, yet 
uncontaminated passage: a bold stag confronts you, he is black again 
in his lineaments, resoluiely so, his tail is brisk, liis legs, as so fre¬ 
quently, extend enough only to suggest the W'hole of him; filled 
from within, his body pushes against the line and seems to sw'ell out 
from ihe plane surface; his antlers are in ^tw'is'ted perspective', both 
of them visible in the side \dewr. Crane yotir head carehilly around a 
vertical slice of limestone: a second stag comes into view, a tliird, a 
fourth, a fifth, none superimposed, all big, all in black line, most of 
them (with tids twisted perspective of andem) admirable because so 
much is created with indications whidi are so sparse and simple. 

Again these are drawings of such surprising putity, so uncon- 
taminated by their convendon, or by ihe physical drcumscances of 
the cave, at once so old and so newj and so effortlessly superior to 
any tracing or any photograph* In its depdi also Las Chimeneas 
can display a number of 'macatoni^ animals, Larly Aurignaciaii, 
scraw'led by tile fingers tlirough roof clay to an underlying w'hJte- 
ness. Fngraving goes ^ stage further when these day meanders are 
made not with the fingers but with an extension; with some tool, 
that is to say, like a comb wddi a few fixed teeth or a fork with a few 
fixed prongs— peHiaps with the paw and claws of an animaL 

Consider this fourth cave of art and ritual in a single small moun¬ 
tain. Consider four caves all near to each other, along this cincture 
of a path, at the same height. Nowhere do palaeolithic existence. 
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palaeolithic belief^ paJaeoUthic art appear more cpncentrared and 
less corrupted; in few caves are ined drawings or bbek drawings as 
well preserved, as well spaced, or of higher quality on smoother 
walls* 

Wliat more will yet be found inside this Sacred HilP Yellow 
dribhles or red-ochraceoiis dribbles of earth spilling down the Hanks 
ofPeha de bTnestra Sefiora del Cashllo mark new exploradoiis in 
progress. 


XV 


Altamixa 


The sign opa crouched Dr gallopmg bisdci pDlnts to Altumira off 
the ntnin road^ twelve miles Dr so* by Torrelavega^ &D111 tbfi Saci^ 
Hilij and only a few minures from Santill^^iia del Ntar, which is an 
expertly picturesque little dty put back into the seif-consdoiemess of 
repair. Altanaiia^ ako repaired and propped, is fiir less self-knowing- 
It calls out in no loud or bullying voice, die sign in a bare land¬ 
scape indicating no more than ^ Visit me by all means, if you feel like 
it". 

The w^eather alone w^as discourteous. Clouds off die Nfar Can- 
tsbrica w-ere low’ but not in a huny', the light w^s poor; nothing but 
a yellow kilometre stone, w^hicb made a table for lunch, and the red 
tiles of a few kimhouses nnd the plane trees along the road, each 
w idi a band of whitewall, contradicted a feeling of school holidays 
in Comw^l, also in the rain: a wet day for a cream tea inland, the 
bracken heavy with W'ater drops. Only these wtills w»ere not granite, 
but limestone. The hSlk -were low, suggesting by a fang here and 
there the stone so immediately under the ridges or knuckles of grass. 
A gypsy W'alked with her child towards Santillana, a nun walked 
very fatly below an unibielkg a srnaU fossil sea-urchin looked out 
from a flat stone on the wall; and but for a magpie cackling under the 
grey pressure of the douds, it was very quiet, very gentle, very 
ordinary, for one of the celebrated places af the w^orld. 

A track climbed a quiet up to a ridge among fields, eucalyp tus 
trees stood caressingly around a car-park, a golden oriole fluted 
among the leafiige once more, hens pecked across the pathj and the 
black rectangle of a doorway appeared under two $!apiiig strata of 
limestone, which bu she s and a tree or two made inconspicuous. 

Hreuil and Carthailac penetrated htnne (in the rain) in the 
autumn of ilic scene wns less neat and humanized. They di ved 
underground through a hole scarcely vistble in the scrub, there was 
no toad, no path, the precise spot had been drained of any human 
aura late in the Magdatenian periodj when rock had tumbled and had 

iKi 
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shut the cave and stabled the bison for a long^ long obscuritj^ Where 
Breuil lay on sacks stuffed ttith stra’w and fem and gaxed up at the 
roof and copied as best he could by die light of candles, you now lie 
back dryly and comfortably and gaze at bison, horse, wild boar, 
with the aid of large round lamps, like searchlights^ Yet this Hall of 
the Bison is scrubhy as a pin-table saloon on a wet day in the Edg- 
ware Road; and as a whole Altamira is a poor soiled cave, its rock 
breathed upon^ its floor trodden now for more than Haifa century; 
a tired cive — tired of hundreds of thousands of visitors, a cave 
w hich threatened tO come tO bits and is now shored by walls and 
divisions of concrete- A much-’^dsited temple of a new^ Mithras on the 
abandoned track and platforms of a London mbe-starion, in a period 
without art Or organization, after an atomic disaster to our world, 
would appear much as Altamira- 

Altamira an old shrine. It contains Aurignacian meanders, 
hand-prints and stendls, ancient monodifomes in black One, and 
sprightly, bouncing, pale red Gravetdati horses. The painting space 
was well covered when huge bulges and bosses on a low roof sug¬ 
gested a refurbishing of that part of the cave with bison — a medley 
of bisons to he modelled in several colours, red, black, yellow, brown, 
violet; standing, curled, crouching; a medley again of tliat species 
whose thick body provided such prodigal quanddes of meat, yet 
offered so little to the ardst inside die medidne-man. I remembeted 
here, not for the fu^t time, another herd of bison^ corralled in a 
meadow at San Fnmdsco, be tween Golden Gate Park and the Padfle; 
they grazed peacefully^ wicked sunken heads to the grass, and their 
mudstneaked hindquarters show ing up in lhesu^l, rubbed and lean and 
muscular; 1 disliked their weight, their bulk, their clymsiness, thdr 
solidity^ their contour, dicir blend of shag^ness and nakedness; 
and if my grasp of these bison was nothing to the grasp of 

these artists or that one ardst (one artist it could w-ell liave been) who 
designed diese cneamres. in Altamira, I found my^lf wishing now 
titat the developed skill of the polychromes could have been ex¬ 
pended upon other spedes of the hunt, in tile droimstaniXs of a 
different cave- 

Less dun a miuuEe underground takes you into the mean and 
dirty naiuiiJ architecture of tlie Hall of die Bison. They are cyrancs^ 
these bison: they insist upon attention, they (and the searchlights 
directed onto them) ptevent the eyes wandering to other details, 
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Other iniages, and they hav^ won adiDinition whidi^ to a modem 
eye, is not deserved altogether* 

First of afl, though^ no other large Magdalenian polychromes 
(remember that Lascaux is not Magdalen! an) are still so dlsrinct, and 
still retain so much of their drawing and modelling nnd royaicy of 
colour (which is especially strong in its effect on a wet day); and 
[hough it is often alleged tliat they w^ere sec all anyhow across the 
roof, die rw'enty or mom animals are compoK^d, in a rough way, 
beyond any doubt at alL 1 would guess not only that one artist could 
have painted all or nearly all of diese polydinomes, buc that one artist 
did paint them, across the older tided or scrubbed paintings on the 
roof. 

I thijik he began with the four curled crouching bison painted 
around the bulges and bosses in the rock. They arc four cows. 
raise their tails recepdvely. The fourth half raises or lowers her tail 
and turns a head back with iliat mild countenance which helps to 
distinguish all these cows from the imperial, impassive bulls. The 
crouching receptive cows form a group across the ceiling of tiie hall; 
and on lock which is more or less flat, the Master added to the group 
tw^o more rather gentle females, one of which is a young receptive 
cow^ raising both her head and her tail (the ^bellowing bison', she is 
usually caJkd)- 

Lc/t and right stand the hulls, fUled out by a different sentiment 
altogether^ they are not passive, they are masculine, they are bullish, 
massively and actively potintial^ for all their immobility. The bulls 
on the left face outw-ards 10 the left, the bulls on the right face out¬ 
wards to the right; and on each flank of this herd of the creamres of 
fertility a wild boar driv^ inward, as m uch in movemen t as the bison 
are still. 

Far from puny, these bison, five or she feet long from boms to 
tail. And with wliat intricacy each one is designed inside itself; and 
w-ith how much definition, how much plasiidry and how much 
eicperience tlie colours ate combined and contrasted and applied 1 
A careful lcK>k shows how the bison are partly engraved* There are 
engraved indications of the head and die tail, the back and the befly 
or hoof, as if the painter just needed that tnudi to fix the girth 
while his hand btought the bull bison or oow bison into clearer 
being, stroke by stroke, with boundaries of black, and colour 
modelling of lights and darks, and tcUing items of detaiL 
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Engraving in the rock is a labariotiSj hut a teduiically simple, 
kind of draughismansliip; and in pajaeolithic an engraved animals 
came before che painted ones. Engraving contmueti apparently on 
its O'wn. But when painting developed, the painter often engraved 
his indications first and tlien added the colour (sometimes the paint 
has gone and the engraved indications remain). The Master of the 
Bison of Altamira may have found such engraved indications useful^ 
hut one am liardly thmh he needed them any more He may have 
obeyed a tradition, all the same, an uncriricked, uncontradicted 
habit; he may, I think, have felt that only the old tradidoo of cmtiitg 
the aniinal into the rock gave it that durablcj genuine being which 
die ritual tetjuined- 

Sdll the l^ter is not abo%'e criticism or reproach. It is true these 
bison keep an energy, it is true the Master does fight ingeniously 
against die lumpish difliculty of the spedes; which he sdll htows as 
living game, diiectlVii across die Cantabrian hills and valleys* Yet he 
elaborates them too much, and expends on them an already weaken^ 
ing virtuosit)-; and what is too ripe direaiens to begin to rOL 

Fifty years ago it was these Magdaleiiian bison of AJtamira whidi 
stunned die world into an acceptance of cave art; a ripeness perhaps 
appealing to a more decided over-ripwemsss. Requisites for art were 
then various. Men weic ‘finisheis', or else men ’worked for the 
single 'irapressioii\ In the interests of either party's esdmarion of 
natural truih some of them added and elaborated j&cts, others 
subordinated facts, or reduced their number* 

*In my opinion', Mr Edward Burne-Jones had □ifimied in 1878, 
in lF7ihf/r?r v. Muskin (and his opinion would have served widely 
in 1902 or i^io), ^complete finish ought to he dte object of all 
artists/ 

Does Mr ^Tiistlcr 3 JVbcrw™, asked counsel, 'show the finish of a 
complete work of Art?' 

'Not in any sci^ whatever,' said Mr Burne-Jones- 'It shows no 
fi nish — it is simply a sketch** 

Students, Wrote an English critic in 1&99, defending Velasquez 
and impressionism and aitacking the finishers, should not be 
accustomed to TOvr swesp qf a fir sAe suit &f 

Jetailed fTwdelling and the exaggerated indenting of small in an 
autiine. 

So eiiher party's adherents could welcome, if they cared to 
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£]f Altairijra. 

Mastero/iAe Bison an Impressionist: in these image^^ “the 
moiuenEary*, says a German In 1^23^ 'ihe truth of themstmttj is given 
with the utmost force'. 

iut lAe Master of the Bison ttrar b Finisher: he wjis n little 
primitively so^ no doubt, but his i-iriages on the plafond of Altamira 
were not — simply sketches. They might be without perspective, 
they might not be composed as we practise composition, but you 
could see in them, says an Englishman tn 1911, “how andent 13 the 
striving of man alter accurate and spirited represcnradon of nature'. 

StulF, because bison and nature are not equivalcuts, beoiuse pre¬ 
historic artists did not caie the w^hisk of a w^ild honse''s tail or the 
stamp of a bison*s hoof for the greater part of naiuie, because they 
cared nothing for equit^lence of colour, and selected severely, and 
w^eit not compilers of detaih But Finishers wmn. Prehistoric artists 
mi^it be affined rather more to Impres^otiism, yet the Finishers had 
—and still have— the greater influence upon common feeling, upon 
common tasre, and upon arthaeological inierpretadon as well. The 
prehistoric painter is so much a realist: is so oiedknt to naturei and 
suice he is most a “realistic*, and most complex, and most "finished' 
and most lavish in colour on the^%widof AJtamira, it is these bison 
which have been held up to us constantly far fifty' years as the nc plus 
ultraj instead of the begttmtng of decay. 

Wonderful the an of Aliamird, all thing;5 considered (wouderful 
the high-lev'el bridge and the low-level bridge across ilie bay at San 
Frandsco), but by the rime I reached Altamira and lay on my back 
and stared at tlie ceiling, I had seen enough from the millennia of pre¬ 
historic art to know that with the added ffict of Late Magdaietiian 
painting (extensions of to the hoof, for example), the added 
modelling, the added colours, and tones^ the add^d finish, an 
awe of perception and appiebensiDn and self-identification had often 
been lost or w^eakened, an "unselfisliness* had often disappeared. It 
was Lord Leighton, not the ^^faster of the Pulychrome Bison of 
Altamira, who said with his last breath 'Give my love to the Royal 
Academy*. Yet across the millennia, a ripeness had at any rate 
appealed, as 1 maintain, to an academic over-ripeness or degenem- 
tioni and looking hack, how much I now preferred, in Magd^enian 
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work, the engravei! cattle of Teyjat or the imrteEorical hoises of 
Cap Blanc; and before the Nfagdalenian, dther Late or Early, the 
springy GravetUan horses of Lascaux, and that tall stag engraved in 
I^caux, and those tough archaic bulls of La Mouthe, and down 
here in Spain, those tender Gravettian hinds I had fust a dm i r ed at 
Puenteviesgo inside the Sacred Hilll 

How many of these ’w'ere "simply siketdies" — and simply draw¬ 
ings which contained everything, and were vision erahodieti and 
retted by technique, but not bullied by it ! 

Lascaux had been full, Altamira was all but empty^ A visitor^ 
made into ghosts by the weak illumination, wandered to the other 
halls and levels, nnharassed by the lazy guides^ I wandered with 
thfrTTij wandered out, and into the small, severe museum, where dust 
an d MagdalenJan scraps, including the real fossilized hoof of a real 
bison from excavations in the vestibule of the cave, were surveyed 
by the whiskered photograph of Don Marcelino de Sautuola, dis¬ 
coverer of these paintings and so of all cave paintings. If a little 
sourly, I bad paid my homage and my pesetas; and I could make my 
own choice now of slirines less degenemtie, if less chromatic. 
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I N THE D EA E ENSB EH in NatJ^ tJie finest rock-padnting?; left by 
the Bushmen are ofnm teo or 13'eniy miles away, one is tnld^ from 
the guest-huts of a Nadve Re5er\^e; to be reached only by "walking or 
riding through rough country among noble mountains^ w^here 
eland, oribi, baboons, even a Jeopardy may still be encountered^ but 
not another man in a journey of two days or three or a “week. 
The Cantabrian cave district may not provide bison or wiM horses 
or such a degree of satisfying isoladoii^ but it does offer mountainsp 
wildcmessj stDnlness. There may be roads — of a kind — and padis 
from die road to the cave, but again and again it offers a sense of 
having dropped out through some culiender-hole at the bottom of 
Europe. Visitors go to Altamira and f though not so many of diem) 
to Puente^desgo and tlie Sacred Hill; hut how many reach La 
Hiiza and Covabnas, two caverns demanding a visit, two which 
offer sceneiy' good enough for die Drakensheig, though they are no 
more than thirtj^-six or thirty-seven miles from Santmder (which is 
twenty miles fitjm Altarnira) and fourteen miles off the highway 
from Saniandcr to Bilbao? 1 reached die town of Ratnalcs de la 
Victoria below the aivesj. I looked through the list of visitors to 
the inn, and less than a dozen foreigners liad stayed there in four 
years. Tw'o w'ere English^ two w'exe Belgian and the rest of ihem w^ere 
French* TTiey had entered reasons for their stay- Some had put down 
ftnurism*, some "fishing' (there are salmon and troui and sea-trout in 
the river), one or two had put dow^i "distraction'; but none of diem 
had written caves. 

Tliey are not die greatest caves in the hierarchy of palaeolidiic art 
or Cantabrian an, yet what an environment! How' excellent, how' 
remoie, how' stony after the quietness, ordinariness, and lowliness of 
AJtamira! 

Ramales is a town of dust and the dung of mules, and of fiies, un- 
pved, inhabited by the unshaveni Dust outside, flies rising from the 
mem^rilto^ the quince ielly, on rhe counter; nodting so pure, you 
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think, ID Ramales as the river, the AstSn, green and slaw, while 
and rapid; or as tlie enclosing moimtains about which the clouds curl 
and curl again all day* Spanish fowTis must bejudgcd inside, not out¬ 
side —inside the walls. Inside the/Jwdhit w^ cooJ, dark, dean, com- 
forrahle, shabby^ and grand in shabbiness. In die dining-rooni, cool 
from a floor of polished stone, the diners were absorbed by a wall¬ 
paper of huge yellow and brown spots and blobs; die paper, the pic¬ 
tures, die furniture, the blue-patremed tahledothes added to a 
surface out of Botmard or Vuillard in w-hidi tneti and women ivere 
lost; yet they were to such a degree noc Italian, not German, not 
French, noi English, not anything but Spanish, that one might have 
been a European among the Hittites, out of time, out of tradition, 
out of condnenL The pleasant coolness from the sione floor 
loudied one's ankles, one*s legs, and as mudi of one's thighs as 
overlapped the chair; a fii wafttess in black was noiseless altogether 
in her coinings and goings in black alpargams. A dvilian official 
shifting his food into a bole in a yellow face was absorbed alLOgether 
into pattern; and the silence w-^as nearly solid. Europe creeps around 
die Cantabrian coast; but diis, a few' miles inland, wras absolute 
Spain. The huge bedroom, Entered by a vestibule, had a dull-green 
papered ceiling above o gilt edge, a satin-sheened lighter green 
paper on ihe wall, dirty and blotted, an imperial bed, for birth, 
copulaiion, and death, a balcony above the street walled with glass, 
containing, on a rickety tahle^ large plants of msi-red and pink 
leaves edged with green* 

Ourside, discounting screaming lorries, and stnells — outside^ 
geraniumSj wWte, dieny-pink, magenta, hangliig above the holes 
and the dust and die desiccated mule dung from each of the other 
large rectanjifuL-ir double becomes, against mounrains (this was 
early morning) now naked for a while of tlidr clouds^ They siood 
around, these mouniains, in a semi-circle, a boy^s diCBm of the 
mounuiinous and predpltous; diey acquired early moming colour, 
and early morning grain and shadow^, the Pico San Vicenie, regular 
and sharp, a httle over three thousand feet, the Peiia Busta, a table 
mountain uot quire so higli (often free of cloud when the point of 
San Vincente is enveloped), and Pefiael Moro, five hundred feet short 
of San Vicente, sending grey predpices down almost to the streets. 

Two roads, an old one quite impossible for cars, a pew one nearly 
impossible, twist up to a pass berw^een Pena Busta and Pena el Moro, 
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and between these Kwo roads^ peak to the left^ peak to the right, 
Tigizags a dry deep chasm^ inside of which rain brings to hfe the 
torrent of the Rio de h Calera. 

The caves are in the PeBa el Moro; and they have a guide« He is 
young, thin, long — narrow is his better adjective ^ be has a 
narrow face, narrow hands; he smokes yellow dgarettes in a long 
holder, he smells a licde bitter like wood anernones, he is intelligent^ 
and in love with Lis circumstances. He will like it betier if you drive 
him up to the meeting of the new road and the old road by a bridge 
not far below Coi'^alanas, and not very Eu- from the top of the pass. 
Bur if you have time and energy you can walk wi th hinij up the old 
road under precipices and a rinkfing of goats; in which event you 
will have ihe caves in their right order — Cullarbera, the first large 
inky hole into Pena el Moro fa great way in^ Cnllarbera contains, I 
believe, two or three drawings of horses in black, newly discovered, 
and reached only with difficulty), then La Hara, above the old road 
by a few steps; then a second large inky hole into the ashen face of 
£1 Moro, which Is the cave of Mirdn; and last of all, directly above 
Miron, surmounting the precipices hut invisible from below^;! Cova- 
lanas. (Plate facing page 160.) 

Again how pleasantly the Spaniards deal with ihdr caves! They 
build paths to them, such as the paths on the Sacred Hill, or this path 
up from the bridge 10 Covalanas, they observe scale and die pro¬ 
prieties of nature^ The paths might have bceii tliere a thousand years* 
On the last stretch to Covalanas they have planted cherrj’' trees; and 
in a cave shelter alongside* they have set a stone table, where you can 
sit and eat, if you have rlfmhed up with your food, and shelter from 
the not improbable rain, and gaze at the animated floss of the clouds 
writhing around the Pica San Vicente* 

Wilderness and tenderness. This, so far as 1 know, is the most 
wild, most sav'age of all serrings for cave 3 ^ (not counting the 
country of due rock-sJieiters of the different an of eastcni Spain)^ 
Ihe precipices fill away at your feet, ravens croak around die 
predpices, buzzards gently plane, spiral, soar, descend, on the 
cushions of air and light that fiU the enormous valley, high, high^ 
over the tiniest figures creeping up the old road with baskets on their 
backs. And now on yonr terrace of rock outside Covalanas a neat 
little door opens into a neat little hall, and the neat nairow 
guide stubs his cigarette and throws it backwards over the pred- 
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pice, and picks up his carbide Urap from the Boor, and waves a 
narrow liand into a neat and nairow" passage, svhich conducts you 
from this sa^^ery to the most genik of hinds, snuffingj listening, 
turning round, as If filled with the being of hinds, upon this even 
wall, as if tile hunter had been watching them that morning, while 
you w ere still in bed, after sunrise, in the I’alley down by the Ason 
or in one of tlie valleys above — above the pass where a new rolling 
heaving upland country begins. 

To be more exact, the display inside Covalanas starts about 
eighty-two yards ficora the light of day with two less exhilarating 
animals — hinds, it is true, rather faint, and drawn, like all the 
animals of this cave, in a line of red spats. On the w^l opposite, 
another red animal stretch^ its head towards the invisible ground, 
suggested to the artist, no doubt, by the ridge of rock, which he used 
for die line of the back, emphasising h with a little colour. A stag, 
one might think at first, whose horns w ere never finished; the narrow 
guide says ttisontHy which it resembles as much as a hedgehog 
resembles a lion. Ox is nearer die fact. 

On the same wall diere are two more deer; and then — then, on 
the other side, begins the wond-cr of this cive and of Pefia el Moio, 
which is the Frieze of Hinds. As if slie had heard die key cum in the 
lock at the entrance to the cave, or die clink of chain as the guide 
picked up his carbide lamp, die first of the hbids lias turned her bead 
round, on a slim neck^ sraiing back towards the entrance of die 
cave, catching also what scent of danger may now be floating towards 
her on the air. One fetds how often deer had been seen and admired 
just in that pose, by hunters in hiding, stalking, waiting. Two mare 
binds raise their heads and their saft throats, and snuff towards the 
smell or noise which has abrmed and alerted them all A fourth and 
a fifth hind move away deeper into the cave. The frieze continues, 
A horae stands diere, blunt and stilkyj bearded, his mane chick, his 
stallion's tail raised, deer in front of him and behind him. 

A Curtain of rock hangs down, or rntlier a pelmet of smooth stone, 
gatliened in, on die left side of the cave; behind, on the inside of the 
pelmcE, are three more hinds, in this saurte nsd outline of dots or 
dahs; again, fuU, soft-throared, alert; though not, like die hinds on 
the right-liand wall, at some akinn common to all three. Two 
scarcely visible sliapes of red colour with dhs group may be tread- 
traps- 
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do matter a great deal; they may nor show well in tmemgs^ copies^ 
or photographs^ but they are among the excellent works of animal 
drawing^ all of them Gravetdan, and all of them, again, 1 would 
suggest, by the one painter, who may also have worked in La 
Pasiega in the Sacted Hill^ fifty miles Again, also, they 

contradict the idea that paiaeolithic artists never cued for com¬ 
position or aiTiUigement in space; these hinds are disposed with 
a natuiaJ attracdon and repulsion of shapes, much as an artist 
spaces out figures in his sketch book, much as he utilizes his 
area, sliapc fitted to shape, protnision fined to emptiness. And 
a wonder of tliese drawings is to have imparted an animal gmee, so 
admiringly and lovingly, a thick blotted Ene- I am pretty 
sure that the line of some of the animalsu at least, was dabbed 
on to the rock wi th the tip of the artisds first finger. Or possibJy he 
used first finger and bttfe finger. F'mgers dragged through day are 
ihe first engraving tools, fingers dabbed in colour and dabbed to the 
rock are perhaps the first paint-bnish. Try dabbing a shape this way 
on to a U'all:j^/bow it goes,feel tliedifccE ^creadve* contact between 
yoia- finger and the rock, with no insensitive intermediaiy took 

Hinds in La Pasiega, which the same artist may have drawTi, are 
made ifiEO die most delicate cr^tures by means of this same apparently 
clumsyi certainly rather primitive, technique, in w^hich it seems that 
the draughtsman sometimes stopped dabbing the colour to drag it 
into an actual Ene- 

A black goat bleated upon the steps of La Haza, die devil inviting 
us to a cave a little disappointing, and peculiar only in respect of its 
smallness and shallnwuess- An ash tree stands in front, half hiding 
the ghostly-grey reflecrive surface of the Pico San Vicente on the 
far side of the sharply intervening chasm; the cave was no more 
dian a chantry chapel or a little anchorite's cell upheld by four pillars 
of stalagmite. At the foot of these pillars whidi unite in one mass of 
rock, a seat has been cut, on which the guide leaves a carbide lamp 
only just required for a f™ paintings in red on a surface anciently 
scalloped fay the rush of water, A cliapel of horses^ chieflvT some 
drawm, as in Covalanas up above, with a dotted or blotted line, but 
none of tliem in their present state at aU to be remarked nr re¬ 
membered. Somewhere else, one feels, behind the fall and iaoe of 
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rhit moLtflcaifi many more animals in red are locked a’cmy, waiting 
to be discovered and delivered- 

Meanwhile It was Miron I ’R-nnted to enterj half way up between 
these two painced caves. It -would be a pitVj I knew, to disappear 
widiout any investigation of this great mouthy in w'hich they had 
read signs of palaeolithic setrlement; so after the narrow guide had 
left, having displayed photographs of himself with the salmon be 
had caught in his green river and having smoked elegantly another 
of his yellow dgaieties, and having referred id a litde notebook of 
squared pages to give me the height of all the surrounding peaks^, I 
took a middle path ro Miron — a goat path- Raven^s feathers lay on 
the Stonesj a party of ravens rose noisily from the arches sttr- 
rounding Miron and launched themselves up the precipice; and a 
chitterirtg from a wild fig-tree rooted over the cave announced a 
different bird, black as charcoal save for the downward flash of a 
chestnut tail and rump — a black redstart, bird of London bomb 
ruins, feeding a late femUy. 

I take it cm trust that enormous Miron was occupied by man in 
palaeolithic dmes. 1 could see it was certainly used by him in present 
times, Bottles lay about, old alpaigatas, and scraps of wtrt^ scraps of 
wood, in a mess of hay and cinders. Walls against the side of the 
mouth of the cave suggested either houses or cattle pens, and across 
the mouth grow plants attracted to man's rubbish or to the soil he 
disturbs — nettles, and Dwarf Elder in a small fore^ of its flowers 
and leaves. 

There were more signs of Polyphemus here than at Labastide, 
The walls, though, wens not his handiwork, The^^ had been built, 
more likely by the Basque guerrillas who made a mountain strong¬ 
hold of Miron in the Carhsi War of the eighteen-thirties. This was 
Carlis i country^ and up to the cave Basque supponers of Don Carlos 
the pretender dragged a gun lo command the pass, and here across 
the rocks and the slopes and the Dwarf Elder they were attacked by 
no less a general than Baldomero Espaitero, El padficador de 
Espana- 

A slope of earili and goat dung and waterwom pebblts rises 
steeply into darkness at the back of the cave, nearly blocking the 
way. Beyond this hill, the tunnel of the cave becomes flatly in^^br, 
and jusi back from daylight, a pit and a trench suggest dm archaeo¬ 
logical investigation was rather rough and priniirive. Perhaps Aliron 
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was die Casdllo cavem — minus rhe paintmgs ~ of ihe Pena d 
MorOj perliaps it the home of the palaealithk huniers who had 
iheir shrine in Covaknas and La Haza, and Cullarbera, and else- 
wher^j possibly, inside the rnountaiit. 

Coming from darkness to the foiecoiirt of Miron, the hunters 
looked over the Enormous \'alley into country extcdlmt for their 
stags and hinds; and if (not very sensibly) you continue by car up 
the pass, above Covalanas, under the remaining predpices of El 
Moro, and take the semblance of a road wiggling from Laneto^ 
village in the direction of Bilbao, you invade a huge upland of 
heaving, rolling hills which would have been excellent too, for tlieir 
wLld horses. 

Eastward again in die Basque province of Vizcaya, you may have 
the same experience — no line of cars, no lining up for the guide, no 
impatience fiom him, no patter off by heart — when you teach San- 
dmaroinej though not for much longer, perhaps, now they plan to 
make a road across to die mountain of Erenusarre, and almost to the 
cave, in which masons have been newly at work, £iung ladders and 
bridges and chipping out new steps- If you come the sensible way 
into Spain, past Biarritz and over the river and the border at Inin, 
then Saniimaimne will be your first, and Covalanas your second cave 
of importance- If you ape making a retreat to^^rds France and 
England, Cox^kmas, and then Sanrimaniifie, in the reverse order, can 
give you your final comrasts of pleasure — different animab, 
different styles of art, cnves different altogether, in different settings, 
sixij' miles or so heiw'een diem. 

Guernica is the base, a new^ town after those thunder-showers of 
high explosive which made it famous through the wnrid; and not an 
unpleasant town if die sun happens to be out and if a fresh sea-whnd 
blows through its pale characterless streets from the Golfo de Vis- 
caya eight or nine miles away* It has been rebuilt in much the same 
feeble style as Plymouth- You take the road wlddi wall lead on from 
Guernica to the coast—to Lequeito and die litdc fishing ports w^here 
fat women toboggan the most enormous tunny fish along the quays 
in their Own blocd and slime, A mile or rwo oui of Guernica you 
pass through the long street of the village of Cortezubi, almost 
joined to a second village where die w Ise man will ask, and take the 
offer of anyone willing to guide him to the rrmita and the cave of 
Sandmamihe, more exactly to the 0 rmi^ of St Michael — ^ hy a kne 
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into die vaUey, past a washing place on the stream, through fields of 
com and maize {matrows grow among die maize; and beans, wliEch 
have die maize for bean-sticks), then up through tamiyatds, past 
dogs whicti bark but intend no harm, to a last farmyard and fiirm- 
house of Lczika, the home of Feint Bengoechea, the guide to the 
cavern (it was his father, 1 think, who found the first drawings jn 
the cave, in 

As you rlimh to his house thiotigh all rhia open-aired proapcritj-, 
past little sheaves of com cut with sickles and tied with w'isps of 
straw, past harrows made of iron chisels thrust at an angle through 
wooden dames, and roUers made of stone, and small cans with solid, 
iron-bound, itoti-siudded wheels which revolve with, not on, their 
axles, like the chaHoc of Boadicea, the mountain lean^s away from 
you, all the time, like one triangular face of the Great Pyramid. From 
the farm a brief watershed, leads the way betw^een potatoes and vines 
and tomatoes, all blue ivith copper sulphate; above this ridge you 
come to the chapel of St &iich^l, old and rough, tiled like a farm¬ 
house, on a platfortn of grass and pine tnees^ 

The lines which take electricity to the cave show die way wearily 
upwards through the scrub on the face of the P jTamid, this face of a 
Michael's Mount. The archaeologists who worked on the cave 
between the two world wars emptied out of the first yards an im¬ 
mensity of filling I which they threw dowm the slope of the mountairu 
Grass and flowers have covered the spill, steps have been set into it, 
and a horse chestnut has been planted before the entrance^ which is 
shut by an iron grille, an iron coat of arms and the name Santi- 
mamiiie. As you climb the steps you cau pick up oyster shells 
thrown out from the later upper layers of occupadon in the mouth of 
the carve; which was frequented fiom Auiignadan rimes to Roman 
times. (Plate feeing page idi.) 

The Abbe B reuil came heic in 1917, a year after the painnngs were 
found; the cai^e (of which his accounc is aliogedier too brief and mis¬ 
leading) wBs then only fifty yards or so long; and even to that depth 
must have been a crawl and a drop and a climbs Clearance of the 
mouth and a breaking of siabcdte bamer^ have now revealed an up 
and down and devious cave piercing far into the pyramid; 1^ a cave 
of stalacdces than of folds and flows and sparMing cascades, white or 
mUk-chocobte against a predominance of cave orange or the 
deepest cave sprioon Here and there the rock has been cut, showing 
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the dull Limestone belcrw" its glitteiing caldte skin. Some of this 
colour, some of these shapes^ cerainly sparkled in whatevet light 
Magdalenian man carried into Sandmaiume; though die hrst and best 
drawings come not very far in fiord the heat and light of the day- 



JU Entrance o. Antediimilier 

^ Steep desoent E+ Chamber of Palndtigs 

c. Ascsui by [adder to the Ante- f. Co&dnuantm of cave 
chamber and Chamber of 
PaljitiTigs 

6r Plan of Santimomi^ 

DoTVTthili, first of allj inta a deft; then up a new steel ladder 
(painted with new red paint, w'hicb came off on the hajids: the tempta¬ 
tion was to make positive hand-prints along the rock); at the head 
of the ladder, an orange timnel, fiot very long^ broadening a litde, 
and revealing two bison and a horse in black line, and afew engraved 
animals, fairly distirtcL But these are no mote than an appetfier. The 
tunnel ends in a niche, in a small, low, more or less drcular cupboard 
or room which might be in the thickness and droimfeience of a 
turret — or somiewhere cramped and plated inside the depths of an 
Adamic liner. Startling in the light of an electric bulb too feeble for 
accurate examination, aot quite feeble enough for mysiety, you 
observe drawings all around. Add the forcr of two carbide lamps, 
and these drawings reveal themselves as bison two by two. Facing 
you there is an orange surface of Howstone, and on a pleat in this 
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flow two bison are drawn verticaHy, one with taij hdd erect, tile 
□dier witli tail up and curved, though they are head to head. 

Turn a Iitde left, turn round, there is a sloping wall bdiind you: 
ruDie bison, two and two in black line or black Hne with a little black 
shading. Two of them stand tail to tail, then two more, below them, 
in die same attitude. To the riglit, a bison inhabits a little concave 
depression in the rock^ and be>^ond him, a little higher, are the two 
most skilfully drawn bison I have e\^er seen in a cave, fohowing each 
other, this time, hffiid to tail. The artist has dealt with that problem 
of unwieldiness, heaviness, himpinessi which interferes with the 
depicted bison of Niaux or iUtzmira, or Fonc-dc-Gaumej he has 
pbced on these damp walls fully contoured energedc animals, whtsse 
being is not crushed by their bulk, whose heads and whole bodies 
concentrate a powerful ^Uness' of the species witiiout being too 
much the image out of a mlrron 

These two animals head to tail, bull and cow, are not very large 
— not longer, I should estimate, than thirty inches apiece; hut they 
are four-legged and complete and poised and possible. 

A cane af staJagmite rises from the floor: it is much darkened, but 
still one can disceni on it yet another pair of bisDn. Also in this same 
small cupboard of rock, there is a wild horse drawn Sn black (with 
bison in pairs around him), hlimt, sullen, lull and nervous^ though 
tile artist gives him only one leg fore and one leg aft for the four legs 
which the bison possess; and across the orange flowstone^ next to 
the verricai bison, extends perhaps the best of all cave drawings of 
a bear — by his profile the smaller brown bear, and not the great 
cave bear* The cave bear (as in Las Monedas in ilie Sacied Hill) b 
always distinguished by a fondicad rising abruptly above the eyes. 
This bear has for company a stag and a horse — all three drawings 
now faint fo a casual gbnoe, distinct when the lamps are lield aright. 

It is these late Magdal^ibn animals which raise Santimatnitie to a 
level with Co^^alanas; and they have all the more effect by being 
concentrated into this cupboard or cubbyhole in the rock, scarcely 
largo enough to contain three people at the same tifne+ Tills narrow 
space stxiy yards inside the mountain of Ereflusarre is heavy with 
unusual fecundity and perfection, w-iib the pairing of creatures and 
with their line, their volmnE and vital characreTp 

Their preservation, their isolation figure by figure, without any 
superimposing, leave nothing in doubt, nothing to be guessed at. 
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There were ibex and other bison I missed in Santimamifie^ diough 
we climbed down laddere^ up ladders, down ladders ag;ainf and 
crossed grilles and bridges deeper and deeper into the spectacle 
of the cave, From the ladder bdow the rotk-cnpboard of the 
fertility of biscm^ the forward goes through an imnatuially 
natural doorway^ a rectangle in a flow of caldte^ and beyond that 
door I saw only a remnant of a bison in black and an incomplete 
outline of a horsej the animal whose bones predomiioijed in the 
escavations^ though there were bones also of ox and bison- 

Outside the cave Gnemica collects its red roofs and white walb 
in calmnessj in the trough of a huge prospect across culrivatEd hills 
and sparse pines to veil upon veil of motmtain blue,, agjalnst a paler 
blue of sty. By the path pint flowers of centatiry grow in a shadow 
which seems more full of light than all the open day of an English 
hillside. 

Felix Bengoeidiea misrupted his own jokes and turned a key, and 
light filled the whole wide whitewashed interior of die chapel of the 
saint down below the cave^ empty, floored roughly with red bricks 
except where rock thrust itself up above floor-level. Behind the Open 
chestnut-timbering of the roof the w-hitewash took on a blue dnge; 
and above each of the three altars country dolls were perched, nepte- 
scniing the Virgin, St Anthony, and St Michael, prince of the host of 
heaven. A holy well trickles nearby- 

Every seventh of August there is a fiesta here under the pines, a 
corroborec which might not displease the hunters of the cavo 
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Eastward of santauder anothei' cave (with another chapiel^ 
as it turned Dtit) called more insistently than all the cave^ either of 
France or of Spain. 1 liked the name of this cave — the Cueva del 
Pindalj which could be fitted to a necklace of naiueSj CherTapunji, 
Coromandclj Tinian, Famagustaj Stonehenge, Botallack, Macao, 
Skellig Micliael, Mergui; and coupled with the name wete two fiicts; 
that Pindal is a s^-cave, or rather a cave in a cliff above the sea: and 
that one image from inside occurs intriguingly and tantalizingly in a 
score of hooks upon the archaeology of man* 

This is the drawing of an elephant with a red, red heart 

Hope will feed reniarkahly upon a name; and at any rate tlie 
country along the coast beyond Aitamira — by a minor road with a 
surface not too rattly, for once, merely turning a car into travelling 
castanets — is at iir^t one of limestone hills and valleys^ and gmen 
fields with sink-holes and grey walls and the phenomena of lime¬ 
stone surfaces; a country also of roses and bougainvlilaea against 
houses, of palms which are squat teverend vegetables, or generous 
estodc vegetable fountains; and of unexpectedly blue plantations of 
eucalyptus. At timea the coast is Irish, as in Co. Clare: the fields are 
small and irregular, though not all of them are hedged with stone,^ 
and they run to the veiy edge of the diff. 

Yellow beaches succeed one another^ sirndl old towns occur at 
intervals — Comiibs (armorial bearings, very grand, provindally 
carved on stone mzmsions turned into hotels; streets and pkzia 
cobbled in rectangles, a diemist's shop with busts of Galen and 
Hippocrates, a town with wide beaches a little crushed, for aU its 
charming dignity, by the dreaiii tonnage of a marquis's palaoc turned 
into an enormous Universidad Pondficada); then, set hack more 
shabbily in a fiord, San Vjeente de la Barquera; followed by Un- 
quera at last, where Oviedo province and the andent kingdom of 
Asturias begin. 
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Rain s^ieeps inland from the Mar Cantabrico, which lies as sulky^ 
5 unl^, lifdess, and sbiebbe at rimes as the Severn Sea between the 
foliaged citfls of North IJe\^on and the cmd limestone cliffe of the 
Gowei^ and in die wet weather men and women lift therEiselvcs 
above the damp and the mud on which are w^ooden shoes 

on three short stubby a cross betw^een sabot and clog* Cross the 
long mediaeval bridge into San Vicente, and yo-u change from a damp 
cheerfulness of limestone and greener>^ to a superimposiriofij for a 
while, of sour darkening hills of sandstone, dosing like Symple^ 
gades upon the various fiords, or sunken and now estuarine river 
vaJle)^, first the Rio de S* Vicente, then the Rio Tina Menor and the 
Rio Tina Mayor, at Unqueta, 

Hope b^ns to waver at these black Irilk, WLQ it have been worth 
castanetting along the Spanish roads to PindaP Will it be bke coming 
to New Orleans, and finding Canal Street, wbidi b less gmcefiil than 
Wigan on a wti Saturday? like coming to a hot spring in Iceland 
and finding a dirty steaming comer of an industrial gasw'orks? Or 
like expecting the Great Poer^ and meeting the prissy equivocating 
sobcitpr'^s derk? 

And bow to get there? Tile landmark for Pindal is the Iighriiouse 
— El Faro di San Emeierioj and to the lighthouse there are signs, 
but not to the cave, not even to the village of Pimiango, w^hich b 
also near the cave. 

Wh2i should be Pimiango, at last, appears on a ridge beiw^een 
tbe road and the sea, appears isalated against die sky and altogeiher 
inaccessible ahm^e a wild wood of eu<^ypms, appears even to he 
getting further and smaller instead of larger and nearer; until the 
road-system relents, and a turning at last invites one again to the 
ligh thouse, and so by inference to the village and die cave* 

Dusty, unpaved little Puniango, on this black ridge above these 
blue eucalyptus trees, has a few shops and a pueblo, ajid a bust ol a 
hero, a dapper lieutenant-colonel with a clerk^s fiice killed in Afeica 
in 1924. Dignified farmers w^k unsmilingly in hum their fields, a 
scythe over their shoulder, and a black €ac^apu hitched to theh 
trousers, the ca^Aap^i being a wooden case for the whetstone. About 
fifty years ago the first of ihe cave-bunting archaeologists found a 
village to which they climbed by a mpridous footpath^ where every¬ 
thing was primitive, where strangers were unknown, and through 
which they were foilow^ed by a fly-horde of dirty quesriouing 
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children^ But it is only a last trial, this dusty, confused and con¬ 
fusing PimiangOj whtrt the chilclren still follow you, where the 
hens peck each other's nude rumps among sitaw, and lilEh lies be- 
ti^'een the houses, and signposts to El Farn give out, and each lane 
seems private or hnpassahle — where, in brief, :he scrubbiest and 
most private-seeming lane of them all candnues hard and firm, in 
spite of appearances, through the soft muck, through the fields 
(the coast and the sea on one side and all of the grand Picos de 
Europa on the other)^ and then dives down the escarpment of 
sandstone, and deposits one in a dingle or a chine, delighiful beyond 
all the possible conceic'able promise enshrined inside the name 
Pindai. 

In fact below Pimiango and Pindal the sandstone ends, and the 
limestone emerges* Smooth, bam, too regular w'edges of sandstone 
meadow slope duskily to a supermarine ledge—^ a ledge of limestone 
cut back, fretied, pocked, indented sidth light-coloured cliffs and 
black sea-caves. The ledge is isometimes grassy, sometimes pleated, 
tufted, muffled with foliage; in sheltered corners, m sub-cteUs atid 
sub-dingles of limestone, there grow tangles of eucalyptus, sweet 
chesmut, evergreen oat, and smilax scrub- Everywhere there are 
limestone Bowers- The heavenly blue of that flower of the caves^ 
LitAoip€rmu/ri sparkles through e^'cry inch of the scrub* 

Add to the flowers and the frettedness of rock a lazy noise of the 
Mar Cantabrico (which is the Atlandc, after all), without energy in 
this comer between France and Spain; a noise, too, of gulls, and in¬ 
termittent clanking and hug-iiuggiag of one single rooturboac in a 
desert sea* 

Add a couple of houses, small, squalid, covered in red til®, both 
rooted into a few fields and a few bushes; add below the liouses a 
long^ old, decayed, beU-iurreted church or chapel; and across the 
supermatine ledge, from outride the lighthouse gates — el 

p<iscf — w'here the track comes to an end, a long fretted view over 
the across the inlet and the deft below the ledge and the two 
cottages and the church; in w^hich cleft the cave must somewhere be 
concealed. Indeed here a notice dMS point down into the centre of 
greenness, into such a dell as might have been painted symbolically 
by Samuel Palmer; saying, at last^ Cuevs dei Pindal. 

A dog barks from under a shed; a squarishly buik dog, who 
bristles his back — hut is chained; carnations trail down from the 
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’ftTiidows, brilliant in ihe wet air. Here the farmer, who h brown and 
smiles only with the stumps of his Leeili, holds the itej' into PindaJ. 
A sandy path goes on past his orchard, a little bmmbled over, as 
though not so many people came here, after all. DanghtEi?, 
daughters-in-lawj children — even the lightliouse keeper — w-aJk 
down towards the cave, doing honour to m stranger; and the path in 
this green bower comes to an edge^ it zigzags down by steps into a 
slit mnning to the sea, it reaches a tiny meadow, naturally walled 
with limestone on three sides, open towards tlie bay, or pltmg- 
tag steeply in that direction to a detritus of chunks. This litde 
meadow is scythed; at die back, the transverse strata of limestone 
are cut by a long opening, not very high, which is barred hy an 
iron fence. 

Never had I found a cave entranoe, a forecourt to a cave^ more 
inappropHacely and diverdngly appropriate, and more felidtous. It 
had been a drama of felidty all the way down from the dust and 
muck of Pimiango, down over the sandstone slopes where every 
flitch was filled with Royal Fern, as if it had been on another part 
of the coast of Ireland, not of Spain. Then — gardens of l imestone; 
and now, in the labyrinthine centre of it all^ the sea’-lip garden of 
PindaL 

I recall that flowers in the mouth of a cave dmr attention to the 
Kesslerloch Or Tinker's Hole" in Switzerland* It was a schoolmaster 
out botanizing who was drawn, in 1&73, inside the Kesslerloch hy a 
wonderful display of mere Jack-hy-the-Hedge. After a year's exca¬ 
vation he picked out of tlie cave eartii and the reindeer bones a piece 
of antler engra^-ed witb tbe admimbte and celebrated Browning 
Reindeer. Bur here! Here, though already I had seen tn France and 
Spain such a divert ty of cavern Bowers! On the seaward flank of the 
meadow' the scyihe had smoothly scalloped out an edging of rou^ 
grass. Between this edge and the sea fifty feet below, what Bowers 
were growing, in a wild maritime abundance! Blue columbines, 
yellow snapdragons, fleabane, red (or rather pink) valerian, tutsan, 
wild asparagus, dusky yellow lilies, then a tangle of wild vine and 
wild fig-tree, and sea splemw^ori^ huge fronds of it, double the 
length they grow in Comw'all, and sea pinks and samphire among 
the grey jumble of blocks diving out of aighi into the green sea 
water; whidi slapped the rocks, and slapped them and ludud therci; 
and boomed alongside, as well, inro a seancave. 
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The isolated sea-pinnade of La Lanehuca, "the little boat'^ viands 
up e 3 £actly opposite the meadow, the flowers, and the cave* 

Splendidly lacking, all this, in paheolithic austerity; even in the 
blackness, for example, of the cliff-caves of Bacon Hole or PavUand 
abo^-e the Severn Sea. But how Pindal — so far — lived up 10 the 
magnedc attraction of its own syllables I 

Unexpectedly PindaJ is electrified — though the btilhs do not 
always work and are not placed at every^ point in its great comdor 
where light is really needed. The cave is wide and high, recalling 
Labastide; yet not so very high in reladon to its width. The mof 
tends to a flatness, though hung with stalactites here and there; the 
floor is black mud, or a stream-bed of stones without a stream. 
There are no difficulties, no real dangers, ihough now and again a 
drop Or a hole in the floor recfuires to be drcumvented* 

Must I offer a feebleness after finery? Siruadon, rock, Sda, dusky 
Pyrenean Lilies and all considered, must I admit that the paintings, 
and the engEa™gs of Pindal (most of them MagdalenianJ are no 
great shakes? That the elephant with the red, red heart is a bit of 
fraud, if not on the wall^ then certamly as he appeals in the textbooks 
of the prehistorian? 

Everything is easily found — if you carry an extra light to eke 
out the feebleness of the bulbs. Hanging rocks along one wall of the 
cave — on die right —^ are marked with red spots and bars, with red 
signs Of conventions for iemale organs of sex, with faded bison, a 
Small head and neck of a horse, and what are called ^duh^ in 
red (to me they suggest handles with a stone axe-head fitted on one 
side). Six of these signs look as distmet as can be across a pendent 
tongue of limestone; and above them a bison appears^ engraved and 
painted. There are more groups, or trails, of prints in red There is 
an engm^i'ed horse, then a hind in red, and ihe head and back and tail 
of a horse engraved upside down- One humped piece of rock drawn 
upon and around, and turned into a hison, has split away and now 
lies tucked into the angle of the wall and floor. Far imo the cave 
(which ends after nearly four hundred yards) a stone under the right- 
hand wall serves as a step for examining a runny which swims across 
the rock, engraved, not painted (though engraved icross three now 
very faint bars of red); dcrqier still comes at last that led figure of an 
elephant, again not the mammod], not hairy, hnt the Wood Ele¬ 
phant of a warmer climate, encoumered already in white Cougnac, 
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and in the extreme depth q{ Casdllo, His fame has gdnc round, on 
account of the blab of red within the red linej more or less m the 
tc^on of the elephant*s heart. 

Details of Pindal^ details of this pre-Magdalenian Elephant^ were 
published in a great volume in r^n, three years after a Spanish 
ardiaeologist had detected ancient drawings in die cave. The repro¬ 
duction of the elephant^ published and puhlabed again, shows in 
that blob more or less our conventional agn for a bean* I had never 
quite bdie^Td it. Did thej^ so long ago make use of that convention 
for a heart which we use (in hearts in a pack of cards, for example)? 
Was there really an Auiignadan elephant in a cave flaunttng an ace of 
hearts? Yes, archaeologists tepeated gravely, from one book Into the 
next+ If it w'as heart-like once, when the cavern ^*33 first studied 
nearly fifty years ago, it is lijeart-likfi no longer, I doubt indeed if it 
ever was hearc-like; and observe that it was described, first of all, 
not as a heart, but as tm* large tae^e d p^u pre^ corJifirmCj pheie au 
milku du indicating te paviUon de roreiHe* Ardiaeologists can 
nod. 

Tliere w-as nothing else to notice at tliis depth, away in from the 
daylight and sea-Hght of the enirance, except a few black designs on 
die opposite side of the cavern; a tolerable stag, for eirample, on the 
face of a chunk of limestone bedded in the swarthy softness of the 
floor. Pindal, though, must be forgiven for all its defictendes — of 
that kind; a cave (it would have been higtier abovne the sea, like the 
Bacon Hole or Paviliind Cave in the Gower, during Upper PalaeoK 
lithic rimes) frequented not only by die hunters of hpr^ and bison, 
but by men who knew and already caught those runny fish sdll 
landed from the red and green fishing boats at every port along this 
coast, Gueiaria, Zumaya, Moirico, Ondarroa^ Lequdto, along to 
Laredo, Santona and Santander, San Vicente, Unquem, L]ane& Tfie 
bison and wild horses have gone, the tunny remain in wild waters, 
to be caught by die men who also remain+ Also Pmdal lias inside a 
certain black grandeur and griiimess, a long black pfospect, be- 
trayed by the feeble twinkling of the bulbs, wkich would have 
delighted Piranesi, or John Martin busy upon the civerns of Hell, 
or some cooler artist of his tempestuous and cavemotis -era. 

Add to all of these things — to cave and fish and flowers and die 
green sea — San Emeterio himself, St Emeterius the Martyr. He as 
well must not he overlooked, under the sea-hiUs on this ledge of 
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fretted and fiower^^ limestone. He owns the lighthouse^ he owns the 
mediaeval chapel above this cave of ceremonies older rhan his ovi-n, 
a building with a long open j'ard of dies and timbering, which faces 
the sea across die sunken curves of im orchard fthis orchard has 3 
natural fence of limKtone}. Inside his chapelj ^whitewashed walls aie 
enclosed within archings and vaultings of the sandstone quarried in 
the hill. Stone benches run down the sid^ of the empty nave — 'the 
weakest go to the wal]^. Left of the altar hang arms and legs tnouldcd 
hollow from candlew^ax; for St Emeieriiis has "worked raitatles of 
curing — or rather his w'eJI has done soj which is no more tlian a 
muddy, dungy spring in the lane between the chapel and the firm. 
A marnT of miracles. With a St Celedonius he w-as bdieaded at 
CalahojTo, the Roman city of Calagurris, on the Ehro, in Logroflo 
province, where his body and his companion's body are kepn Their 
heads floated bobbishly down the Ebro into the Mediterranean, 
turned south and west through ihe straits of Gibraltar, and floated 
up the coast of Ponugal, conversing widi eadi odier, one may 
think, edifyingjy among die waves and then round the comer into 
the Cantabrian Sea, findmg rest, peace, and honour inside the dull 
cathedral at Santander. Perliaps, in passing, the head of St Emeterius 
touched below the cave and chapel of Pindal. 

His feast is March 3. Then a mass is celebrated at Pindal, either in 
the chapel. Or if the w'eather allows in die rock-guarded sunken sea- 
orchard, at an altar roofed with its own red tiles supported on stone 
pillais. 

I like to think of a condnuity, howev'er dkn, howi^e\er unlikely, 
suetched however far (by present smndaids of die passage of dme) 
through however vast a length of years, Magdalenian hunters and 
fishermen, and Gravetrians, and Aurignadans before iliem, have a 
shrine of the increase of fish, bison, horses, and deer, Inside the cav^-e: 
above, as if some reputation for sancdiy and power endured at 
Pindal, another shrine is established and maintained, and you Iiave 
the cliapel, the holy well, the altar of the saint, just as bison-cave and 
shrine and holy wnll am neighbours at Sanilmanitne. 

If no one can prove or disprove continuities of such a kind, arc 
they- impossible? 

Down by the cave I picked tutsan leaves and put them inside my 
notebook, since they ate leaves which develop a fragrance as they 
dry* The fragrance lasts, and reminds me now of PindaL As fur the 
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lilies above the slapping of the sea^ these -were Yellow Turk's Cap or 
iMium/fymudaim^ their yeUow petals minutely speckled with black* 
I turned the sped^ up afterwards Ln an English gardening book — 
low growing', "very inferior', 'easy to grow*, 'nasty smeUlng' (tnie)| 
and 'a thing of no beauty^; which is wildly, wildly untme* 
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It was not quite so wise a deetdon to go on to Bimj, among 
the Pioos de Europa. 1 should ha^'e been content, a little way along 
the coast beyond Unquenii beyond Pindal and Pimiango^ with the 
very beautiful, wide lonely bay of La Fnnca (which Ims a small 
hotel fiidng the rocksj the sand, the sea, and tlse blue-black thimder- 
storms over die Bay of Biscay) and with the low cave of ifazaculos 
which looks cIo%ti on to La Franca, on to eucalyptus hlUs, and to 
cattle lazily cooling tliemselves in green pools of the Bedon river* 

In Mazaculos, just above the road and the river bridge you find 
no more of art than a few red hars and splodges, high in a clean 
recess, ptohahly cf the Middle Stone Age; and in the floor you see a 
vast quantity of shells — limpets, winkles, top-shells — compacted 
into a hrecoa and cemented to ^ rocL Here and there scraps of 
flint lie on the surfeoe. 

Buxti, though, had sometliing of the magnetic force of Pindal, 
pulling me by its name through heat and mist, or the mizzle of warm 
rain, making me lunch among dripping chestnut treis upholstered 
in moss, on ground stitched with lyy-leaved Bellflower and threaded 
with the unconcerned pale blue and pale green spires of 
urmSj Acrid Lobelia, so rare, so sacrosanct at home, in Devon and 
Dorset and Cornwall, but in Asturias w'eedy, conmoo, saved by its 
bitter white juice from horses and cattle. Buxu drew me on for mile 
after mile, through gorge after gorge, a long way to the until 
I discovered in a genei^-store-fniru-sldtde-all^ where m find the 
key, where to cross the river Giietia beside tlie mountain road, and 
how to climb up past or through the mounEnin village of Gardes to 
come to terms with the cave* 

Two farmeis indeed detached themselves as guides along a trail or 
lane of the era of pack-mules and donkeys, past a miilj up and over 
small stone footbridges beside fords, past call granaries of dark 
chesmut wood perched on staddles of wood and stoae; past desgs 
unexpectedly amiahte, past extremely old women with skin so 
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creased and folded diat it was not HIcf skin^ past the village which 
was less planned and unified dmfi n village on an African mountahi 
— all tills joumey tilted at an acute angle — up to a higher valley 
imdei* a low^ celling of douds ^together concealing the seven 
thousand feet and eight thousand feet of the Picos de Europa^ past 
chestnut trees and wralnut trees, past fields of mai^ and potatoes 
fenced wdth enormous split pales^ past dierri^ glitiering in the mistj 
below' unprohahle lines conveying electricity all the way up to this 
Cueva dd Buku, which perltaps means the Cave of tile Owl, and 
which certainly presents an owULke face, a doiLble entrance of 
TWO black owl's eyes with a beak of stone, across its mountain 
valley. 

And all for what? A narrow' cave, behind a airly omainental gar^j 
in which women and diddicn from Gardes took refuge during 
some of the fighdng of the Gvil Wan A narrow cave of engravings 
difEcuh to find (though the hutbs are wdl placed), and of a remnant 
of drawings in black — horses, stags, hinds, ibex, a bison, and teed- 
fonnsj all of tliem eatly Magdalenian; the Eeciiforms more roof- 
shaped or house-shaped than most, recalling the painted summer 
*hm" inside, and the actual hut under the trees outside. La Moutbe; 
and pediaps indeed homes in this cave for ancestral spirits ratlier 
than traps for animals- 

I paid for that adventure^ for if there is no great drama inside 
Buxu, there is drama enough either going or rttuming on the direct 
road, acrofis ■— or decidedly thraugh — die mountains from Cangas 
de Onis to the coa^t at Unquera- South of the road rise the Picos de 
Eunopa up to peaks w^herc tile ibex and chamok of palaeolithic 
hunters still exist, north of the road the Sierra de Cueta cuts off die 
sea; but as you dive and twist and come near the precipices and 
cross sides by an accursed bridge which gives you die outside posi¬ 
tion once more, as you see the pooh of the river below you all too 
dearly, as you trust there will not be another lorry towing a lony 
around tile next comer w'here tile narrow^ road gets narrotver, you 
have less a sense of mountains than a sense of enclosure, indeed of 
dosiire, defile and danger. Again and again armies had to take such 
Spanish roads — in snow — in ihe Pemnsular War^ and in Spimkh 
d^il wats. Dowti such deities, down this one along the green Rfo 
Cares, the glaciers of the Picos de Europa sent roaring mdt-water 
and clattering boulders in the time of the hunters of Buxu or Cova- 
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hms or AJtamira; and even now — al leasi tindcir cbtid and rain —^ 
Lhe savagery is nearly too savage. 

ShoiJcl I have preferred, as I soinedmes think, the po^-paJaeo- 
lithic life of the shellhsh eaters of \fa2aailos, imd a score of other 
cavi^ Or shelters along the Asturian edges of the sea? An nnheroic life, 
no doubt-1 had btoken off a piece of the shell-hjECtzia of hfazaculos, 
gay top-sheils sdll showing their pink and purple, small limpets, 
and mussels, part of wiiat was once a great mound of shells almost 
closing the cive and shuttifig off a view of the river and the bay. 
Shell mounds of this kind have been analysetL They contained 
bones of animals as well — wild boar and cattJe, wild horse and deer 
and ibeJc and chamois: but die solid proportion of shells to bones 
about seven to one. Life liad been transformed, in days which 
were damp and temperaie: Old Stone Age imd become Middle Sione 
Age or mesolithic, and die first great art of mankind had dwindled, 
w^eakened, disappeared — at least in its old centres of vison and 
technique. 

Mazaculos and its shells and its shell-fish collectors, who padded 
dong the beaches of La Franca inst^d of pTurstiing bison like didr 
ancestors or predecessors of Bujot and Altamita, come rather late in 
the transformation, in the new western Europe, when the melting of 
the glaciers had raised the sea-ieveh w^hen trees had replaced a park- 
tundra and w'inds blew less chill, and rain and sunlight had charmed a 
thicker carpeting of vegetation across the limestone rocks and soils 
and hills and mountains. 

Aiiiian^ not Asturian^ is the key] whidi means travelling hack 
from Spain into France, from Asturias to Ari^e once mote, from 
the low roof of Mazaculos to rhe enormity of the vaulting of Mas 
d'Azil, not the town, but the cavern, which we came so near, yet 
never entered some chapters ago. 

Around Lc Mas d'Azil, around the ‘House of AiilV if you re¬ 
member, the hills below the Pyrenees concealed shrine after sPuine 
of the hunters, Niaus and Bedheilac, Le Porte! and Les Trois 
Fretes, Maisoulas, Gargas, Labastide. But amorig them all no cave 
has quite the exaggerated, rltetorical grandeur of the Mas. From the 
lowii a road wliich Is smooth and civilized, after tlie roads of 
Asturias or Santander, goes uphill and bends and enters the Mas 
d *Azil under an arch more than two hundred feet high, dear by many 
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yards of the tall ash trees rooted down by the rEver, the Arizej which 
also runs through liie cave from light to light* Once beyond the 
arch, the river in the semi-darkness is heard radier than detected, 
and the road sweeps at a higher level in a glow-worm illumanarion 
from neon panels spaced in dimmisiilrig perspective along a concrete 
'wall. (Fronrispieoe,) 

The scale of this natural nave under the rock is stunning at the 
first entry. Has any other cave of the prehistorians a subterranean 
car-park, for example, in front of a dimly illmniiiated suhteiranean 
ticket-office? 

A huge cave system on di fferent levels clunhs into the half-sliadow, 
shadow, and blackness above die car-park and the ticket-office. A 
guide, if you care for the ertp, will harry you through passages, 
aisles, trmisepts, and chambers stiriking and a-twjuex ^ith bats 
(sometimes regaling the most innocent of ears with the most sexy and 
most improbable pudding of prehistDry' and folklore — tales of 
women who wrapped themselves in bear skins and wmted on a slab 
of rock for the God of the Cave, a Great Cave Bear God, no 
doubt); and will take you to another gloomy Chaire-a-Calvin, or 
Calvinist rock-pulpit, reraJling that in i<S2f, in the time of Richelieu, 
a couple of thousand sturdy Calvinists of Ari&ge were besieged here 
for tw^Q months (Albigensians or Cathar heretics also liad taken 
refuge in this cave in the Middle Ages), 

Magnificent, this great underground ‘House of Azil^; and no 
doubt ii deseiv^Bs the tens of thousands who visit it (for each one who 
ever cUmbs into the Asturian shell-grotto of Mazaculos). Bur why, 
since k contains only a few pabeolithic pamtings and engTa\dng& 
which are nut of the most vivid Impottancc and are not always 
shown, should the Mas d'Azil deserve □ visit from the wanderer in 
search of prehistoric artf Bcxatise, in a way, it was the Mas d^Azil 
which wrote or indicated, before any oiher site or cave, the end of 
the whole story;, much as Goads Hole in the Gower Peninsiila, so 
lung ago and so many chapters ago, wiore its beguming. 

A itiad w as driven dirough the Ntas d'Aiil, it> begin with, in i S57, 
The lotrenl of the Arize swept it away in 187^ and it was built again, 
enhrged, and made more secure^ and just as discoveries along the 
Vezere and tlje Mcditurianean (by Grimaldi) W'etc due to new mil- 
so discoveries at the Mas AzU were now due to the builders 
of this second road — in that same year in which Don Marcelino de 
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Sautuola happened to without nmch concern, the fir^ black 
drawing inside AJtamioL The engineers cut tliiDugh the gravel on 
the righl-hand hank of the Arire to level a platform for the mad, 
and they found themselves working through a deposit of bones. So 
Edouard Piette came and excttvated upon either bank of this sub¬ 
terranean quarter of a milej on the left bant where the Arize bends 
and sw^eeps into the cave, and some way down on the right bank, 
beyond the place where the cars are now parked, in wJiat ia known 
as tlie Salle Edouard Piette. He came to Magdal en ian levels. En¬ 
gravings, carvings, were xecovered^ objects decorated with like¬ 
nesses of horse, bison, ibex, oxen, even birds and fisL More recently, 
in 1937, Nlagdalenian levels here in the Mas Az.il yielded one of the 
most elegant and most curious of pal a eolithic carvings ■— a shaggy 
dog joke, one might think, of the ^l3gda!enians+ This was a spear- 
dirower witii a baby chamois at one end, its hoofs, all four of them, 
together, as though on a crag. It rums its head to regard, with a 
quizzical innocence, not so much the imrmc iout&i matiirt plus 
gros qu ii serait Je to quote the learned French guidebook to 

Lc Mas, which this fawn expulse Je s&n anus as two small birds 
which are perched upon the 6 oH£riy billing and cooing, without 
atttintion either to their perch or the circumstances — or the chamois^ 
Evidently the Mas d*A7j] was an important station for the 
Magdalenians, long occupied by them- But in the layer above — 
immediately above— the Magdalenian tools and bones, Piette found 
different relics, arguing a different life and Livelihood and philosophyp 
There W'ere no engravings, no carvings, no bones of the reindeer. 
Instead, those small w’ater-wTOm pebbles of dieMus^ de rHonune 
in Paris or the dusty cases in the bug-coloured museum at Toulouse, 
painted with symbols and shapes in red CFchre — blodges, spats, 
stripes, lines, drclesj and, instead of the old "harpoons' skilfiilly 
made of reindeer horn and used against reindeer by the Mi&g^ 
dalenians, only rougher, coarser *harpoons^ made from, the softer 
antlers of die red deer. There were no need les, for stiichxng dothes 
against die old sub-arcric w eather* 

In place of the tender heroic animals dehneited on the wail, new 
artists now reduced painting to these pebble deigns (or to similar 
abstract designs someiifnes painted over die anitnab in the caves, as 
in Marsoulas), sdll in the sacred, life-giving red odtrt!, sdll objects 
perhaps of life and powner and the increase of spedes, akin to the 
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STOAli painted tjuringa objects which are sacrainenCiIly tneasiiried by 
Australians. TTiese new dwellers In the Mas d'Azil may have liaten 
boar when they could, to judge by the bones^ and oxen, and brown 
bear, and stags and hinds' but Piette also uncovered thdr hearths, 
and with the hearths beds of ihe shells of the very much sroalier deer 
they had collectixl and eaten— the Grove Sniiits of a damper, warmer, 
less heroic w orld of beech forests and moss and leafmoutd and 
undergrowth, which gained upon the old world of taiga and tundra 
and big game. ^Asylienne^j or Azilian^ Pierte named this new culture 
of descendants of die oldMagdalcnian hunters, Aziliansof the Middle 
Stone Age, who w'ere eaters of snails no les5 than the bter Middle 
Stone Age Asturians of Ma^aculos above the Bay of La Franca were 
humble eaters of lunpet and winkle* And as Gravetrians had brought 
their pte-Magdalenian culture to England dose up to die limits of 
the ice at Cmswell Ciagsi, so tliese Adlians bnauglit didr pojat- 
Magdalenlan niiture, now that the glaciers had melted away so hr 
to the norths all of the way to Scodand, to Oban on the w^est coast, 
on the Firth of Lome, and out to the Isle of Oronsay. 

Three or four diousand years go by of Middle Stone Age hunters 
and fishers, snail-eaters and shell-fish eaters, squatters by bke and 
mcxts among the forests, and along the coasts of Europe and in 
swamps gradually flooded by the North Sea, and men — new men 
of the New Stone Age^ new stock of Homo rajrienj out of the East 
again — bring with foem the great revolution of plants and anim^ 
made to grow and to breed and increase ar command. Under the 
arch of the Mas d’Azfl, for esample, layers lopping the Azilian speak 
next of cave-dwellers of the New Stone Age with tlicix po^and their 
polished and neatly chipped weapons and toob of stone;, then of 
men using fatonze, and last of Gauls with their glass and weapons of 
iron* 

Back in Mas d'Aiil, in the small town, not the cave, outside the 
□Id-fiishioned, over-fumUhed, shabby,, comfortable hotel in which 
gill mirrors abound, and cAoii^s longuet upholstered in green, and 
ciaisa under the plane trees, tired and contentedly working 
a way through a dinner of fresh trout and veal and locd cheese and 
peaches and two dozen of the must perfectly confected snails — a 
somewhat Adlian meal — I have poudered those shelb and those 
painted pebbles excavated by Pictie. 'It was the Aiilian snail,^* 
French archaeologists have remarked| 'which killed the art of the 
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Magdaletiians^^ The cold disappeamL *Tht broad-Jeaved forests 
drove before them the gloomy conifen;^ Deerj Emd betore lougj wUd 
boar were plentiful; bnt Middle Stone Age man de^^^oced himself to 
catching woodchucks and hunting snails! No need of a sorceTier' — ^ 
a mjedldne-man of high degree — ho help him collect snails, after 
the rainl* No need of an artist (thou^ there is an art fiisematiog 
enough in the design of the painted pebbles)^ At any rate, no paint¬ 
ing of snails upon a w^l\^ in a deep and sileni: and sacmmental cave. 
For painted caves^ painted pebbles. 

One by one at the Mas d'Azil I pick out these tender snaib of 
Azilian man, cooked with garlic and with butter^ This is the proper 
place to eat snails; and I enjoy the srmils; and a large yellow dog — 
Middle Stone Age men domesticated dogSj as w^ell as gathering 
snails — lazily from table to table, swinging its tail; but 1 do not 

forget these pre-Azilians of the cave and the shelter who rose above 
small deer and large deer, above snails, steaks and venisort, who had 
no dogs; whose painting, drawing, engraving assured them thor 
liveliliood, whose art was practical and provident; and jnet, be- 
j^ond all mere cause and occasion, tvas also for them —^ by grace and 
tenderness and toughness of vision and meditation and execution — 
a spring of delight, an art the opposite of idle and 

Professor Sollas, when he had finished bis new exca^Tition of the 
cave of the Red Hunter of Paviland m 1911, WTOie that it was not 
the place where the future historian wt>nld search for relics of die 
British Empire; but that if we knew enough, we should admire tlie 
mgennity of the hunters, praise their courage^ and sympathize with 
their aspirations. 

Out lAerd amon^ men living imdst tite tlm 
The Sluing goes^ ^Man^ to thyself ie trueT 
In the Acfflf, we VC no time for suck sdfrighteouj stuf. 

Our sayuig goeSj * Trol/y to lAysilf te enough^* 

Thej^ were not trolls, the artists of the ca ve; and the images they have 
left in the caves teach us, at any rate, that the condition of men is not 
alwTij^ *to themselves enough", which was the cr>' and condition, of 
those tnolb of Peer C^r; is not always to be idle in spirit, lazy, 
unoriginadng, uninventive, stagnant, decadent, and weary* 
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